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PHILO-8O0RATE8. 



AMONG THE HINDOOS. 



ON MISSIONABIES. 



/-H. We were rejoiced to hear that jou intended to visit 
Hindustan, and we lose no time in coming to offer you our 
welcome. You cannot conceive how greatlj disappointed we 
are that no one of the European adventurers who have as yet 
come out hereeeems disposed or able to help us to a knowledge 
of what it is that gives you the wonderful superiority over us, 
which we cannot but feel and acknowledge. 

P. You are not just to my countiymen. You are over- 
looking one great £iict — ^that besides the adventurers, as you 
call them, who have quitted England in search of fortune and 
£une, numerous individuals Have accompanied them with no 
other object than to impart tome of their knowledge to you, 
and to do you good in other respects. 

H. We have not overlooked them. Indeed, they have 
acted towards us in a way to make it . impossible for us to 
forget them. They have insulted us unsparingly, and taught 
^ nothing. . . 

1 
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P. I could almost ikncy that some unfounded suspicions, 
some want of tact, or some error of judgment, either on their 
side or on yours, has led you to misapprehend their intentions 
towards you. From the few words which you have dropped, 
I should not be surprised to leam that you had shown some 
aversion or disrespect for their well-meant offers of instruction. * 

H. It so happens that we first incurred their displeasure 
by seeking explanations when we could not fi>llow their 
instructions. They seemed to be taken by surprise at our 
questions, as if expecting us to adopt what they dictated, not 
to leam as well as we oould what they taught. There must 
be some misapprehension between us. It may be, when they 
express a desire for our conversion, that they have no thought 
of instructing us. 

P. And if by conversion they mean something more tihan 
instruction, if they wish to draw you away from the thoughts 
and lines of conduct which lead to misery, not only in this 
life, but in a life to come, ought you not to be grateful for ' 
their efforts in your behalf, even if unsuccessful 7 I 

H. The missionaries to whom you refer may be very well- 
intentioned people, and so far we ought to be thankful for 
their good dispositions towards us. But they prove-^-superior 
to us as the Europeans unquestionably are — that there are 
grades of intelHgence among them, as well as among ourselves. 
We have no thought of confounding your adventurers with 
your missionaries. The former are, at least, capable, to the 
extent of attaining the objects at which they aim — ^fortune 
and fame ; the latter meet with no success, for they do not 
make converts. 

P. I fear you are destined to beas much disappointed with 
me as with the missionaries, fi>r I shall certainly make no 
converts. It is not even my practice to attempt to make any. 
I have come here with the desire of following up the course 
of inquiry and study which I have been prosecuting in 
Europe; and in return for any assistance with which you will 
favour me, I shall be delighted, if able, to put you in the yrsij 
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of obtaining any in£}rmation which jou feel yourselves to be 
in want of. 

H. The missionaries have never acted towards us in this 
spirit. They seem scarcely to have a thought beyond 
denouncing our religion, which they characterize as super* 
stition, and not of God, and insisting upon our adoption of 
their religion, which they proclaim to be a direct revelation 
from God. 

P. Do not be unjust to them, even if they fail to convince 
you. Fancy yourselves in their place. They are fully per- 
suaded of the truth t£ their own religion, and that belief in it 
is indispensable for salvation from torments without end. All 
other religions must, therefore, be in their eyes dangerous 
superstitions, debarring those who hold by them frx>m salva- 
tion. How, then, can the missionaries, as conscientious and 
earnest men, do otherwise than exert themselves to the utmost, 
with prayers and exhortations, by appeals to your fears and 
your hopes, to bring you over to their own religion, and to 
tear you from the superstitions by which you have been 
enslaved ? In addition to the substantial benefits which they 
are striving to confer upon you, it may be said that they hope 
to secure some for themselves. It would but be in conformity 
with their religious belief that their own eternal happiness 
might be risked were they to be guilty of lukewarmness or 
indolence in converting you to Christianity. 

H. It has been our wish to be just to them. Giving them 
full credit for their conscientiousness and earnestness, we must 
bear in mind that these qualities ought to be accompanied by 
others to make effective missionaries. Ignorant men may be 
earnest and conscientious ; and the world is filled with memo- 
rials of the mischief that has been done by such men. While 
we resist we cannot blame them; for they are unconscious of 
the strifes, estrangements, and vindictive feelings which their 
misdirected zeal is stirring up. But we are told that they 
were selected and appointed by superiors in your country. Is 
it possible that a people so powerful and intelligent as the 

1—2 
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EngHsh tindonbtedly are, can be bo wanting in sagftcitj as to 
choose their missionaries so badly 7 Or is it that the mis>-^ 
sionary materials at their disposal are so indifferent as to 
compel them to send forth missionaries remarkable princi- 
pally for their success in stirring up strife between two races, 
which, but for them, might gradually harmonize ? 
'.P. You and the missionaries are judging of society, and of 
human affairs in general, from different points of view. Tou 
are both agreed that the European nations are, with few. ex- 
eeplions, greatly in advance of the Asiatic. The missionaries 
attribute this superiority to the influence of the Christian 
tfiJigioji ; while to you this explanation seems to be unsatis- 
factory. You are both of one mind that the people of this 
▼ast country Uve in greater comfort and security than their 
fore&th^» did. The niissionaries attribute a large part of 
this happy change to their labours. You contend that it is 
attributable to other causes, which but for the interference of 
the ! missionaries would have produced still happier effects. 
Tou would, perhaps, find it rather diflicult to prove what you 
assert with so much confidence, and, I must add, with no little 
bittorness. 

H. With all your calmness and self-possession, I think you 
would excuse some outburst of temper, even in the like of 
yourself, if you had witnessed as we have, how the com- 
mon sense of the more intelligent' of our countrymen has 
been insulted,, and the feeliugs of the less intelligent 
oularaged. 

P. If it be really true that the missionaries have shocked 
your common sense, would it not be wiser to turn aside with 
pity rathler than to resent with anger ? 

H. Perhaps it would. But their onslaughts upon whait 
they are pleased to call our superstitions, are made in public, 
surrounded as we are by the uninstructed masses of our coun- 
trymen, jealously watchful of the slightest deviations that we 
might make from the ceremonials and observances as recog- 
nized to be enjoined in our sacred books. They actually force 
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ttpon 118 the necesaitj of accepting and defending mticli that, 
individually, we are disposed to surrender. 

P. I do not question that the missionaries may have given 
you some cause for feelings of anger and annoyance. It is 
sad that coming here as they do, intent upon supplanting one 
religion by another and a better, they should place difficulties 
in the way of you, and of the few who agree with yoti, who 
are anxious to puiify your own from some of the grosser 
superstitions attached to it* 

H. We should like to satisfy you that we are not bom- 
plaining without reason. The missionaries treat our Brahminil 
with marked disrespect. You are aware that the divisions 
among us into castes are being gradually broken down, and 
that the tendency among the more intelligent of us is to judge 
of one another according to the acts, the conduct, atid the 
deportment of each. Nevertheless, the Brahmins are still 
looked up to with particular reverence, irre£^)ectively of their 
conduct, by the masses ; and to them is Reserved the exclu- 
sive privilege of teaching the Yedas. Dirt and ignorance, 
dishonesty and cruelty, do not suffice to reduce them in the 
eyes of many to the level of a lower caste ; and, in the same 
eyes, no respectability of conduct will suffice to raise mai of 
a lower caste to the level of a Brahmin. 

P. Surely you would not have the missionaries overlook 
the real distinctions between good and bad men in order to 
show their respect for the artificial distinctions of castes. 

H» What we complain of is, not their preference of good 
to bad men, in whatever <Aate they may be found, but their 
ostentatious disregard for superiority of caste. It is surprising 
they cannot see that, while the superstitions of the multitude 
lead them to look upon Brahmins with reverence, the marked 
disrespect of them by strangers is more likely than otherwise 
to strengthen their hold upon the multitude, and to add to 
the difficulties of those who, like ourselves, are wishing to 
judge and to bring others to judge of conduct according to its 
tendency to promote or prevent well-being. •* , 
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P. It would be a miBapprehensioii on your part to conclude 
that the missionaries disregard superiority of caste. They 
have, if not the equivalent of it, a substitute for it, in grada- 
tions of rank. Their own position in society at home, and 
Btill more, the position of those who give them their miaaion, 
is as much one of pre-eminence as that of the Brahmins 
with you. They were not bom to this position, however. 
They had to earn it. 

H. After what you have stated, we will not question that 
the missionaries have earned the position which they hold. 
But the qualifications which entitle them to it are unknown 
to us. They certainly are not those of kindly and conciliatory 
manners which allay suBpicion and inspire confidence and 
attachment, so as to give time for persuasion and reason to do 
their work ; nor those powers of exposition which place in 
bold relief the distinctions between a superstitious faith and a 
Divine revelation. 

P. Would it be very uncharitable to suspect that the want 
of success which has attended missionary labours may be partly 
attributed to the imteachableness of your countrymen, and 
not be wholly owing to deficiency of teaching power among 
the missionaries ? 

H. Our notion of the qualifications needful in an effective 
teacher, place him where you will, is knowledge of what he 
has to teach, fiimiliar acquaintance with the forms of igno- 
rance — the prejudices and superstitions prevailing among the 
people to be taught, and aptitude in so presenting his know- 
ledge to them, as that the old superstitions Will disappear 
before the light of the new truths learned and understood. 
Your missionaries are not gifted with these qualifications. 
They attempt to drive out our superstitions, and their attempts 
are resented. If they attempt to teach new truths, their 
attempts are so injudicious that their new truths appear Hke 
new superstitions. And it is quite in keeping with universal 
experience that new superstitions assume the form of truths less 
readily than old ones. 
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P. I am Ikr from denying the truth of modi that you 
charge against onr missionaries. But I think you greatly 
underrate the difficulties opposed to them by the superstitions 
of your countrymen. 

H. You have agreed with us that intelligent teachers would 
apply themselves to dispel superstiticms without unnecessarily 
shocking or irritating the superstitious. You shall judge how 
far your missionaries have given pro(^ of dieir intelligence. 
Some of them were present with us at a meeting where one of 
the most learned and venerated of our Brahmins was engaged 
to read and expound a lesson from the Vedas. The lesson 
was upon one of the fundamental doctrines of our faith — the 
Holy Triad. The Brahmin ezpotmded the high attributes of 
our three gods — Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva — ^Brahma, the 
creator; Vishnu, the preserver; and Siva, the destroyer. 
While expatiating upon the powers and significance of each 
of these divisions of the godhead, he cautioned his hearers 
against &lling into the dangerous error of believing in a 
plurality of gods; and, keeping to the text of the sacred 
writing, which adapts itself to the weakness of the most 
ignorant of the fiuthfiil, he explained that their prayers were 
to be addressed, not to three gods, but to one god, to one body 
with three heads, each head turning its ears to the supplicant, 
according as his wants called for the intervention of the 
oreator, the preserver, or the destroyer. We could scarcely 
restrain our indignation at the behaviour of the missionaries, 
so little pains did they take to conceal their contempt and 
disgust for what they were pleased to call the mixture of 
superstition and blasphemy to which they were listening. 

P. Are you quite sure that you do not exaggerate the in- 
discretion and bad taste of the missionaries? Gould they 
possibly avoid giving offence while striving to correct, how- 
ever tenderly, errors of belief? May it not be that, unknown 
to yoiurselves, you are more vexed because your belief has 
been called in question while you were unable to justify it, 
than because some sacred truth wai treated with disrespect ? 
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H. You do not seem fully to Realise the peculiarity of our 
position. We conform to the religion in which we were 
brought up; but we are not blind to many of the deformities 
and absurdities that have been interwoven with it. While 
We are striving to purify it, and gently to gain over the more 
teachable of our friends and neighbours, your missionaries 
come among us, and would destroy all our influence for good, 
if we did not make common cause with our countrymen in 
repelling the fierce and foul aspersions made upon our religion. 

P. Is truth to be suppressed or trifled with ? Is supersti- 
tion to be countenanced, and religion to be made subservient 
to convenience ? 

H, We answer " No " to each of these questions. Ck>n- 
ceding that your missionaries and missionary-makers are 
possessed of the true religion, and that their object is to spread 
it, their success is inconceivable in the way that they set about 
their work. 

P, Their way must be bad, indeed, if, with truth on their 
side and a desire to promulgate it, they do not succeed. As 
you are so decided in your condenmation of what they are 
doing, you may have some thoughts as to how they might do 
better ? 

H. One thing is plain to us. They should have begun by 
making themselves acceptable, not odious, to the people whom 
they would convert. Their success depends upon being 
listened to ; and the people turn away their ears. 

P. Their case, as you represent it, is hard indeed. Their 
purpose is to preach the truth ; but to preach the truth will 
make them obnoxious. Would you have them begin their 
mission of promulgating truth by countenancing, if not by 
actually inculcating, untruths ? 

H. You seem to deny that there is an art of conciliating 
the ignorant and mistaken, without countenancing what is 
false. We do not see why the better informed among man- 
kind should be shut out from the most efficacious means of 
imparting their knowledge to others. 
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P. I should like to be a little better acquainted with your 
thoughts, both as to what missionary practice is, and as to what 
it ought to be. 

£r. As to what missionary practice is, we look upon it as a 
great failure. Your missionaries stumble at the very threshold. 
They £iil at the Yety outset. They cannot gain attention. 
Few will even give them a hearing. So far from being able 
to draw over the reluctant^ they actually drive off those who^ 
like ourselves, are well disposed to learn from anybody capable 
of teaching. 

P. It is easier to blame them than to show how any teachers 
can make themselves acceptable to those whose superstitions 
must be exposed in order to be corrected. 

H. We da not pretend that their work is easy, nor that we 
are competent to show how it ought to be executed. But 
where men supposed .to be intelligent and capable who have 
been specially appointed, first, to organize the means for exe* 
cuting a work and then to apply them, break down at the first 
step, surely we must recognize that they under-estimated the 
difiiculties of their work, or were incapable of overcoming them. 

P. As I wish to learn from you whether you think any 
missionary efforts could possibly succeed among your country^ 
men, and how, I will say nothing more in extenuation of the 
faults, as you consider them, of tact and judgment in our 
missionaries, but beg of you to explain to me how you con- 
ceive they might have steered dear of giving offence, and thus 
of destroying all chances of being listened to. 

H. You will, perhaps, smile at our simplicity. But it 
appears to us that most religions, those, at all events, based 
upon the Yedas, the Koran, and the Bible, agree in some 
respects, however widely they may differ in others ; and that 
it should be the effort of a missionary to take his stand upon 
the common ground of agreement, and, by means of hia supe- 
rior intelligence, gradually to win over others to the perception 
of what alone is reconcilable, and what must be irreconcilable, 
with the doctrines believed in common. 
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P, Are you speaking from experience of the iefficftcj of this 
method of effecting conversions? Have you ever been moved 
to bring others over to your belief by these means ? 

H, We r^ret to say that we have not yet been able to 
settle our own belief. We have sought in vain, in the Koran 
and the Bible, for that satisfaction which we have ceased to 
find in the Vedas. But if there be men more fortunate than 
ourselves, who have settled their own belief, and have acquired 
the capacity of making the justification of it which is satis- 
factory to themselves satis&ctory to others, they ought to be 
able to bring over many of those who still differ with them, 
taking their departure from that ground on which they stand 
in common. 

P. Is it fair to assume that their fidlure to make acceptable 
to others what has appeared incontrovertible to themselves 
must be owing to their own incapacity? May there not be 
ignorance so dense, and superstition so fierce, that the most 
consummate ability and the most untiring zeal would be 
directed against them in vain ? 

H. We would not be so uncandid as to leave out of con- 
sideration the causes of &ilure to which you refer. But as 
your missionaries have opportunities of bringing their influence 
to bear upon young and old, lettered and unlettered, their all 
but universal want of success could not be the effect of these 
causes exclusively. Besides, we cannot but notice the mistrust 
and aversion which tiiey have inspired, by their ostentatiously 
disrespectful bearing towards what they call our superstitions, 
but what our people believe to be religious observances. 

P. And yet I think you would hardly have them make 
demonstrations of respect towards objects and caremonies 
which they must disapprove or even abominate. 

H. We would avoid tampering with truth. We would 
also avoid so conducting ourselves as to set against us those to 
whom we would make truth known. If we were to proceed 
as missionaries among idolaters, we would neither &11 down 
and worship their idols, nor incline them to expel or to 
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massacre us, by breaking their idols. We ought either to 
stay at hpme, or go forth determined to use our utmost endea- 
vours, in our teaching, our deportment, and our kindly inter- 
course, to lead them first to abandon and then to destroy their 
mo<^ deities. 

P. And do our missionaries break the idols of your coun- 
trymen ? 

H, They do worse; since to break an idol is far less galling 
than to laugh to scorn a religious doctrine which has obtained 
a strong hold over the affections. 

P. I regret to see that your feelings have been so deeply 
wounded. You must not accuse the missionaries of having 
done this intentionally, nor suffer yourselves to be set against 
the acceptance of new truths, or the correction of cherished 
errors, by the conduct of others, whether you misconceive it, 
or whether it really be injudicious. 

H, We hope nobody will ever be able to reduce us to so 
pitiable a state ; but we think we can satisfy you that our 
soreness is not altogether inexcusable. You know the tenacity 
with which we cling to the expectation of having our souls, at 
some future time, imited to the Divine spirit. Our comfort 
in afOiction, and our support under trial, is the hope of an 
early deliverance from animal existence, so as to be absorbed 
into the Divine essence. It is given to no one to pass direct 
into this longed-for imion. £ach man*s soul must, according 
to our belief, pass through transmigrations, the frequency and 
duration of which are only to be lessened by an unremitting 
study of the Vedas, and a performance of penances. Surely 
the avowal of such a belief^ the reverence for the Vedas, and 
the endurance of mortification, ought not to be treated with 
contumely. 

P. Are you quite sure that you do not misconstrue the con- 
duct of the missionaries? Do you not unconsciously take 
umbrage because your expectation tihat your souls are destined 
to be united to the Divine spirit appears to them absurd and 
irreverent, and that intermediate transmigration through 
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animals incapable of bearing testimony to the existence of 
souls within them, is looked upon as an invention of the 
wildest fancy ? 

H, They seem to us less intent oh reasoning us out of our 
belief than to condemn it without listening to our vindication 
of it. They proceed forthwith to insist upon our accepting 
on trust from them a creed less reconcilable with reason than 
our own. They tell us that they believe in eternal life after 
the soul has quitted the flesh, that this future life will be one 
of eternal happiness or eternal misery, according as men con- 
duct themselves in the flesh ; and then they appeal to our 
fears by telling us that, unless we believe as they do, we are 
foredoomed to an eternity of misery. Our encouragement is 
not very great, even if we were to abandon our own belief and 
to take to theirs, for according to them, of true believers^ 
though many be called, few are chosen. Tou cannot feel 
surprised that the result of sudi ministrations as theirs is to 
make us cling to our oMm more comfortable belief. 

P. The first question to be decided is, which set of doc- 
trines is true, not which is most comfortable. Subsequent 
examination may show that the true will always be fotmd the 
most comfortable. 

H, We admit our inability to defend the belief generally 
prevalent among us in all its parts. But, as a whole, it appears 
to be less self-contradictory than the one preached by your 
missionaries. They tell us of the omnipotence and infinite 
goodness and wisdom of their Grod, and, in the same breath, 
ask us to believe either that he permitted or could not prevent 
the sufiering of an eternity of torment by the larger portion of 
the human race. 

P. Their answer to this difficidty may not satisfy you; but 
I give it to you as I have heard it. They say, that to raise 
such an objection is to enter upon a course which, if not for-^ 
bidden by something higher than reason, would subvert all 
religion. 

H. We are not aware of anything higher than reason 
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but you pay very little to ^e God of the Christians. 
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God, the Grod alike of Hindoo, Mahomedan, Christian, and 
Heathen. Our shortcomings in reverence for a Grod as painted 
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bj yotir musionaries is a necessary consequence of the fulness 
of onr reverence for tiie great God of the universe. Our 
reverence fi>r Him makes it impossible for us to worship at 
the shrine c^ an idol, whether of wood, stone, or metal, or 
the reflected image of an ignorant, snperstitiouB, and savage 
people. 

P. If I do not mistake your meaning, you turn aside from 
6od^ as He has been handed down to you by your fore- 
Others, and you refuse to accept Him as offered to you by 
the missionaries. 

H. And also that still later invention, the god which the 
Mahomedans have tried to impose upon us. 

P. Do you aspire to be the founders of a new religion? 
Tou are dissatisfied with the Yedas; and you reject the 
Koran and the Bible. 

H. Our pretensions are less ambitious. We seek for light 
and truth. We would gratefully accept them if offered to uf 
by others ; and will gladly assist others to participate in our 
success, if we should be so far blessed in our researches as to 
find them. Not the earth only, but the universe, is the Lord's, 
and all that is therein* And as with the imiverse, so with 
the Master of the universe ; it will not do for us to accept the 
description of either as handed down from olden times — ^firom 
times when fiible and superstition were mistaken for history 
and science, even more than they are now. 

P. It is not- surprising that, in your frame of mind, you 
should feel little attraction towards our missionaries. You 
should, nevertheless, bear in mind that they belong to a 
people who, according to your. own admission, have given 
proofs of their undoubted superiority over the eastern nations. 
This superiority must be traceable to some causes, the disco- 
very of which ought to interest you greatly. You must then^ 
at least, suspect that you may learn something from them ; 
and you say that you are desirous of learning. Do you imagine 
that people who are desirous of learning will always fall in 
with those who, having the knowledge, are qualified to impart 
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it ? And if not, wliat is the course recommended to them bj 
common sense? To complain of, and turn awaj from, their 
teachers; or to apjdj all their powers of learning to com- 
pensate for the lack of teaching power in those who have the 
knowledge which is sought for ? 

H. People eager to learn should, we admit, not be sparing 
in their efforts to extract the knowledge of which they ieel the 
want from those who have it, whatever may be their inca- 
pacity, or even their unwillingness, to impart it. We hope 
we are not wanting in this earnestness of purpose. But your 
missionaries tantalize us. They will neither answer our 
questions, nor explain what is unintelligible to us. They are 
ready enough to exhort, to denounce, to insist. It seems as 
if they could not teach ; and they will not give us a chance of 
supplying their want of teaching power by our own efforts to 
leam from them. 

P. Tou may have learned more than you take credit for. 
Do you not say that you have tacitly, if not. overtly, thrown 
off many of the traditional fables that have been handed down 
as portions of your religion ? 

H. But we are not satisfied to be incessantly throwing off. 
We shudder at the thought of religious nakedness, and long 
to obtain substitutes for the shreds and tatters which we have 
been compelled to part with. Your missionaries cannot com- 
plain of any want of willingness on our parts to receive, or 
even to work and &el grateful for any garments capable of 
screening us from religious nakedness. 

P. And do they offer you no garments ? 

H, Their stores, so &r as they have opened them to us, 
are full of old and wom-tut clothes, some so dirty that we 
could not venture to touch them. Among those that we tried 
on, we did not find any that woidd fit. 

P. The prospect of nakedness which disturbs you does not, 
apparently, arise so much from any backwardness in supplying 
you with clothes, as from your repugnance to accept what is 
offered to you. 
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JET. To drop metaphor, we think you will agree with us 
that, however great our anxietj to be provided. wiUi a body of 
religious doctrine, it does not depend upon our wills whether 
we are to be suited or not. We are compelled, we might 
almost say against our wills, certainly with reluctance, to 
abandon a belief the absurdities in which were imposed upon 
us, but which had been interwoven with our very being; and 
we cannot accept another in its place, the absurdities of which 
are no less gross, presented as they are for the first time when 
our judgments have attained some d^;ree of maturity. 

P. j^jre you quite confident that. in matters of religion, as 
in other matters introduced to your notice for the first time, 
there may not be difficulties, the conquering of which will 
require some little fiiith in your teachers, aa well as much 
patient application from yourselves? Did not the achieve* 
ments of our engineers and electricians at first appear quite as 
inexplicable as what you now call our religious absurdities ? 

H. They did. But your engineers and electricians have 
condescended to teach us, to answer our inquiries, and to put 
us in the way of overcoming our difficulties, and of participating 
in their knowledge, and enjoying its fruits. They have asked 
us to accept nothing from them on trust; whereas your 
missionaries, so fiur as we can judge, expect us to trust them 
implicitly. We would not intentionally make them respon* 
sible for the consequences of our own dulness. We feel that 
we are anxious to learn what they profess to know, and to 
bestow unremitting attention upon anybody who will instruct 
us. But we cannot prevail upon them to teach us, or to. help 
us over difficulties which their greater strength has enabled 
them either to esci^ or to overcome. 

P. I readily enter into your feelings of disappointment. 
But you must bear in mind that if you do not obtain the 
exphmations of which you are in search, you at all events 
learn where and how you are thwarted in your attempts to 
obtain them. 

H. As we cannot suppose that your missionaries are un- 
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willing to teach, we are driven to suspect that they are incom- 
petent. The impression they hare left upon us is that ihej 
have never conceived the possibility of such doubts as we 
express, and that accordingly they have not turned their 
attention to the means of removing them. Having accepted 
their own articles of faith on trust, ihey are quite at a loss 
how to recommend them to persons who, like ourselves, 
are rejecting some of their own, because seen to be contrary 
to reason, and can only receive others which are conformalble 
to reason. 

P. You could not have formed these opinions of the mis* 
sionaries till after you had been foiled in your attempts to get 
from them the reasons for the fiuth which is in them, and 
which they wished to see adopted by you. But you must 
excuse me for reminding you that your disappointment may 
as weU be owing to your want of capacity for apprehending as 
to theirs for explaining. 

H. Their manner of meeting our inquiries did not, cerr 
tainly, indicate a very exalted opinion of our capacities. Tou 
would scarcely believe that once, in answer to some obser- 
vations of ours upon the comparative claims to our belief of 
the Yedas, the Bible, and the Koran, they endeavoured to put 
us off with the declaration that, in their opinion, the rapid 
spreiid of Chri^tianily was of itself unimpeachable evidence of 
its divine origin. 

P. Surely, if you do not entirely agree with them, you will 
admit that its rapid difiusion among the people in so many 
parts of the earth is one of the most remarkable occurrences 
in history 1 

H. The distance is great between an occurrence that is 
remarkable and one that establishes the divine origin of a 
religion, which its votaries cannot otherwise maintain success- 
fully against competing religions. Christianity is said to have 
been introduced into these r^ons within less than one hun- 
dred years after the birth of Christ ; and the Mahomedans did 
not invade Hindustan till nine hundred years afterwards. 
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The number ci Mahomedane i9 small in comparison witli Our 
whole population, and that of the Christians is trifling, oom* 
pored with the Mahomedan population. It is clear, th^e£>re, 
whatever other groimds there may be for preferring the 
Christian religi6h, it is not to.bie recommended on account of 
the rapidity, with which it supplants other religiogasi or of 
the tenacity with which it retains the hold that it has 
once acquired. For, if we. are not miainfonned, Maho- 
medans principally inhabit the region in . which Chris- 
tianity first flourished — ^the rery region in which Christ was 
bom. 

P, Possibly the missionaries whp introduced this somewhat 
irrelevant matter in their eagerness to make a favourable im- 
pression upon you, intended to dwell less upon the antiquity 
of the Christian religion, and upon the actual numerical 
superiority of the believers in it, than upon its evidently 
growing strength in regard to numbers through tibe pro- 
gressively increasing intelligence of those who profess the 
Qiristian religion, as we see them in modern times. 

H. The growth of Christianity in modem times, of which 
your missionaries boast, seems to us to have been brought 
about, not by oonvertdng the people of other religions, but by 
destroying them. The idolatrous si^vages of America were 
not christianized by their Christian conquerors ; they were 
swept from ihe face of the earth as by a pestilence, and their 
dwelling-places were occupied by their Christian destroyers. 
Christianity has spread in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, by the same means, except sp &r as the Christians 
may be said to have taken possession of imoccupied lands^ in 
which, of course. Christians b^at Christians, and Christian 
families multiplied and replenished ^the earth. 

P. Does not the continuous spread of one religion in modern 
tunes; confined, as .&r as we know, to Christianity, indicate 
superiority ? 

H, It may. If we were to accept it 9S a proof that Christians 
are superior to Hindoos and Mahpm^aps, we should be a long 
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vnj from admitdiig it ag a proof of the truth of what you call 
the Ghristian religion. To admit that Christiaiis are less 
euperatitibtts, less indolent, and less barbarous than Hindoos 
and Mahoniedans, is not to admit that their religion is free 
irora miperstition) or is not in the main a compound of super- 
stitions, or that their so-called civilization is much more than 
a slight advance upon surrounding barbarism towards the 
more perfect civilization of the future. 

' . P. Let all this be as it m&j. One thing is clear ; you 
"Would be pursuing a mistaken course in your search for 
a rd^ion, if you allowed your acceptance of one out of the 
many introduced to you to depend, not upon its intrinsic 
merits, but upon the craft of the clever, or l^e awkwardness 
of the silly folk who might recommend it. I think you will 
agree with me, however, that, although the Christians in' this 
country are greatly- outnutnbered by the Mahomedans, and 
still more by the Hindoos, they have proved themselves the 
superior race. 

H. But their superiority mi^ be in spite, not in conse- 
quence, of their religion. We are almost inclined to attribute 
part of their superiority to the facility with which they direct 
their conduct, irrespectively of the professions of religion 
"which they make with their lipe and print in their books. 
We have no desire to reject Christianity, en account of the 
follies of the missionaries, or the mal-practiees of many of 
those who call themselves Christians. We wish to judge it 
upon its merits, whatever they may be, for the missionaries 
have not yet made known to us what they are. 

P. As some excuse for them, I must again remind you 
that the cause of your continuing unacquainted with the 
merits of a new religion may be in your inability to learn, 
as well as in the unskilfulness of your teachers. Without the 
most distant thought of underrating your general intelligence, 
it is but justice to those who have failed in imparting their 
belief to you, to consider that one consequence of holding a 
set of opini<m8 unsupported by evidence is to be rendere4 

* 2—2 
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incapable of appreciating the evidence on which really soand 
opinions are based. 

H. We cannot lay claim to much ezpertness in sifting 
truth from error, or in judging what evidence ought to force 
us to yield our belief, or when we ought to withhold, or sus- 
pend, or retract it. But we can hardly &ncy that we have 
our minds preoccupied with unfounded beliefs or supersti- 
tions. We are rather suffering from a vacuum or want of 
belief. The awakening of our reasoning faculties, and the 
wider range for their exercise, which we owe to our inter-* 
course with your countrymen, have made it impossible for us 
to hold by many of the traditions inherited from our others, 
and we are really anziotis to supply their place with some* 
thing better. You need not imagine that we are set against 
any instruction which your missionaries can give us, or that 
we glory in our incredulity. We deplore it. We are craving 
for a belief that will not offend our reasons. Our joy at 
your coming is because the missionaries have disappointed us. 

P. Has your disappointment in the missionaries been caused 
by their refusing to supply you with a belief, or by their 
pressing upon you one that you were unwilling to accept ? 

H. By their pressing upon us one, not that we were un- 
willing, but wUch we were unable to accept. 

P. And can you recognize to yourselves why you were 
unable to accept 7 

H, Because our reasons recoiled. Because, as it seemed to 
us, we were called upon to accept absurdities and contradic* 
tions more glaring than those which we had abandoned. 

P. Are you quite at your ease in thus relying upon your 
reason ? Has it not misled you once ? May it not mislead 
you again ? 

H, The missionaries have tried to daunt and confound us 
with their reflections upon the fallibility of human reason. 
They bade us beware of the " pride of reason." To us there 
seems more to be feared from the " arrogance of unreason." 
One of your poets has said, <' Fools rush in where angels fear 
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to tread," We share in the fears of the angels. We hold baxsk ; 
Tre don't rash in; and we recognize that it is olir reason 
which prevents us. The missionaries, however, tell us that 
man's reason is not God's reason, nor man's ways God's ways. 
But then which is God's reason, and which are God's ways ? 
The missionaries cannot satisfy us. They can do no more 
than give us their own interpretations, which are not God's 
reason and ways, but missionary's. 

P. Are you content, then, to rely upon your own reasoniz^ 
faculties ? 

H. Compelled rather than content. Our reasoning faculties 
advised us to get quit of our former imagination of a god 
with one body and three heads, and also to keep clear of one 
which would represent Him as condemning the whole human 
race, with rare exceptions, to an etemily of torment. They 
may lead us to turn our backs upon truths, and to receive new 
errors and superstitions as truths. The only safeguard that we 
can think of against these dangers is, not to distrust, but to cul- 
tivate and exercise our reasoning faculties, so as to raise them to 
the capacity of distinguishing between truth and error, wisdom 
and folly, and of recognizing and appreciating Grod's reason and 
ways, and of making them as nearly as possible our own. 
■ P. And the missionarieB have £uled to inspire you with the 
feeling that they are much nearer to an acquaintance with ' 
Grod's reason and ways than you are. 

H. Judging by what they^ persist in attempting to pass off 
&8 his reason and ways, we should say that they are much 
further from them. We will give you a few examples to 
enable you to decide whether we are doing them injustice, or 
whether we deserve to be condemned as intractable and 
unteachable scholars. To begin with the creation of the 
world, that si^blime mystery which must ever strike reflecting 
men with awe and reverence — ^we incurred their displeasure, 
because we could not but express our astonishment at, and 
disbelief of, the strange story which they evidently expected 
us to- adopt unquestioned. The origin of their sabbath is 
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quite in keeping with the origin of. their creation/ The 
Heventh day was ordained as a. dajr of rest for man^ because 
God, having completed the work of. creation in ox .dajs^ 
himself rested on the seyenth. . . 

P. Do you profeiBito be able to give a beitter .account of 
creation ? 

H. We eould scarcely give t>ne more -full of contradictions^ 
or more abounding in proofs of the ignorance and presump" 
ti<m of its inventor. We can take advuitage of our know- 
ledge of our own ignorance by maintaining a reverential 
silence upon subjects which transcend ouriimited powers. _ 

P. People have mot been, nor indeed are they now, content 
to remain uninformed concerning llie origin of things. 

H, We do not say that we/.are content; but we rather 
resign oursdyes to put up with things unexplained, than to 
accept pretences of esqplanatlon. The narrative of creation^ 
as given to us by the missionaries,, can only be. valued as 
evidence ci the Ignorance of the people to whom it. was 
satis&otory. 

P.. You will not refuse to acknowiedge^ if mankind have 
derived no other beinefit from this, record of creatk>9f that afe 
least they owe to it the . institution of a sabbath ? . 

H. To say that. we owe the institution of a sabbath to a 
' narrative of the progress, and oon^letion of creation, is to say 
that we know a day of rest to be a good. For we do not 
talk of being indebted ibr an evil. But if men had discovered 
a day of rest to be desirable, would they not have provided 
it as they have provided food, and clothing, and shelter, and 
medicine, without the assistance of any fabulous narrative of 
creatiQu, but .by the ezeccise. of those reaaoniny faculties 
vouchsafed to ihem by their Creator ? 

P. You acknowledge the Creator, although you.repudiate 
the creation. . 

H. You are. not dealing £iirly with us. We neither r^u- 
diate the creation nor the Creator. We certainly, reject the 
missionaries' account of the creati<Hi;..aiid.we must jalso 
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decline to accept their description of ihe attributes of the 
Creator. Their narrative, in our eyes, is little more thui an 
nninterrapted succession of deaecrations of the Supreme Being, 
whom they degrade to the kyel of an ignorant despot ruling 
over an ignorant people. 

P. Must it not be admitted, that the people for whose 
instruction and guidance ihia revealed account of creation 
was supposed to be needfol, were ignorant, and oi^y to be 
governed in accordance with their ignorance, and that injimc- 
tions from Ood not made to resemble those of a despot 
would never have been received and obeyed ? 

H, We trust that we are not criticiaing and judging unth- 
out some of the kntowledge of which the people of those times 
could not have been possessed. Because they were ignorant 
and unruly, that can be no reason why God^ as wise and good 
and powerful in the beginning as he is now, and will be in 
the end, should be represented almost as weak and ^Ush as 
man in an early stage of his development. 

P. If you have spoken in these terms to thenosaionaries, 
I am not surprised at their having taken <^nee. 

H. The terms in which they have spoken of the narrative 
of creation accepted among us are quite as plain. The diffei^-^ 
ence between them aiid us is, that we, having enumcipated 
ourselves from many of our own superstitions, are not to be 
imposed upon by supeifititions much more gross. 

P. I am not disposed to eaixx upon an examination of the 
superstitions which you say you have outgrown, but must it 
not be some lingering fendness for them which makes you 
think them to be less gross than' iJie narratives of our mis- 
sionaries? 

JET. In confirmation of our views, we will, with your leave, 
repeat to you the account of God*a sixth day's work^ as read 
to us by the missionaries >:«-^ * . 

'' And God said, Let us make man in our image, after, our 
likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish of die 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
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all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. 

'' So Grod created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he man ; male and female created he them. 

<' And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruit* 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it : and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 

''And God said. Behold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; 
to you it shall be for meat. 

'' And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the 
air, and to everything that creepeth upon the earth, wherein 
there is life, I have given every green herb for meat : and it 
was so. 

*' And God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, 
it was veiy good. And the evening and the morning were 
the sixth day." — (Genesis, ch. i., v, 26 — 31.) 

Would any rational person expect, after listening to this 
narrative of creation, to be called upon to believe that before 
the lapse of many years '' it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart *' ? — 
(Grenesis, ch. vi., v. 6.) 

P. You must not allow the ill-directed zeal of our mission- 
aries to inflict an injury upon you, or an injustice upon us. 
Do not let them prejudice you against truth, nor make you 
suspect, that all their countrymen share in their delusions, 
because they have attempted to persuade you that an allegory 
adapted to the level of a race of savages was meant to be 
binding upon the more enlightened generations to follow.. 

H. We will endeavour to avoid both dangers. But we 
are lost in amazement that there can be countrymen of yours 
— men, too, purposely selected to instruct us — so bowed down 
by superstition, and so insensible to the incoherencies and 
contradictions of their own. utterances. 
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p. You know how various and contradictory are the so- 
icalled religious tenets which overspread the world, and how 
minute are the subdivisions of incoherent interpretations of 
the same religious phraseology. Into the midst of all these, 
light and order are gradually penetrating with each advance 
of intelligence — ^with each step gained by man in knowledge 
of his own nature and of the properties of matter, and in 
ability to regulate his movements in harmony with both. 
Which class of men, think you, is most likely first to feel the 
influence of these advances of knowledge — those whose 
education has been carefully conducted with a view to instil 
into them the knowledge of all prevailing superstitions, and 
to constitute these superstitions, in their minds, articles of 
religious belief which it would be sinful* not only to surrender 
but to consent to examine, as if they could possibly require 
rectification ; or those who, less carefully educated after that 
fashion, and less trammelled with prejudices in favour of tra- 
ditional superstitions, catch an occasional ray from the new 
lights ahining around them ? 

H. The latter, of course. 

P. Well, our statesmen, our legislators, our judges, our 
physicians, our engineers, our navigators, our warriors, and 
our merchants, come from the latter class, and our mission- 
aries from the former. 

. H, Even with the explanation which you give of the ex- 
traordinary way. of conducting missionary education, it is 
strange to us, how one nation can send forth the two varieties 
of men of which your engineers and missionaries are types. 
The former have made every region of the earth accessible to 
us. The latter have assisted at the breaking up of the road 
by which we had hoped to reach heaven, and have directed 
ns to another, by them supposed to lead there, but which so 
obviously leads elsewhere that we decline to follow them on it. 
, P. The unfitness of the missionaries for their work is plain 
enough. Harshness, or even severity of censure, should *^ 
avoided. That may be reserved for intentional wronr 
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JEZ. We have done our utmost not to show any want of 
i^onedderation for the misfiionaries in their presence or in 
public, because ive give them credit for good intentions, 
which, however, in our iiiierature, as weU as in yours, are said 
•not to paye the road to heaven only. Closeted with you, we 
need not suppress our emotions at Ute idea that even ike best 
oC men, io say nothing of the miserable specimen of humanity 
who inlrented the fable, could have dared to represent Grod as 
having created man in his own image, seeing what man has 
so far been. We are tehned scoffers and blasphemers for 
q>uniing this &ble. We might earn a character for piety by 
admitt^ God, a spirit supremely good and wise, to be the 
like of man. A connected and intelligible narrative is the 
least we are entitled to demand of a writer professing to be 
inspired. He writes of times when no records were kept on 
earth. The only authcnrity to which he can refer is ixispiration 
— an authority which will only lend its support to a ^edible 
narrative. Your missionariea daim its support for the incre« 
dible. They say that God created man, male and female, and 
then, shortly afterwards, as if forgetful of what he had done, 
that he made woman over again. They degrade God not only 
to the level of man, but of a weak, foolish man ; and, wellr 
intentioned as they may be, we cannot excuse their stupidity. 
After God had made man, according to their account, which 
we almost shudder to repeat, he discovered that, in spite of 
bis infinite wisdom, he had made a mistake. Instead of un- 
doing his work and creating another man to his mind by the 
light of the experience in which he had been deficient at his 
first attempt, he, in spite of his infinite goodness,* deprived 
the whole of this ill-&shioned man's posterity of the blessings 
prepared for them, and condemned them to a life of sorrow to 
end in deaith, if not in something worse. In the same -strain 
they continue, not their description, but their caricature of a 
God. They represent him as angry at num's wickedness, 
which he was unable to prevent. He threatens to destroy 
maaand every living creature in a deluge, Nevertheless, he 
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relents so far as to save one Noah and his family, because, in 
the words which they put into the Lord's month, *' thee have 
I seen righteous before me in this generation.'* When the 
deluge had subsided, and Noah and his family were saved, 
God blessed them. As if to expose €k)d's utter want of dis- 
crimination of character, and the iutiUly of all his projects, 
the very man thus selected to be saved and blessed intro- 
duces a new vice, more fruitful, perhaps, of crime and misery 
than any other — that of drunkenness. 

P. Let ua change ^8 subject* I havb faeaxd enough of the 
xnissianafles* 

H. We hope: you will foi^ve us, if we appear to impute 
more blame to the miwrionaries than they deaervel We really 
have BO feelings of animosity against them. 3ut we were 
desirous to make known to you the joeaaons why we think your 
xnissionariea have made. so little impression upon our coun-» 
tr3rmen. Th^. shock the undesstandrngs of the -more intel- 
lig^t among ti&; and they deride, the superstitiobB and wound 
the feeHngs of the less mtelligient 
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H, Although we feel that no yagae fears ought to deter us 
from searching for truth, from throwing off the old super- 
stitions which have been instilled into us, and from lending a 
willing ear to strangers capable of teaching us better things, 
and disposed to give us the benefit of their instruction, we can- 
not but be conscious that our state of mind is veiy different 
from that which your missionaries looked for when they first 
thought of converting us to what they call Christianity. We 
should never have listened to them had we not abeadygone 
more than half way towards quitting the superstitions in which 
we had been brought up. And we find it impossible to receive 
the superstitions which, under the name of religion, they have 
laboured so zealously to impose upon us. In this state of 
mind, there is one difficulty which particularly disturbs us. 
Our laws and customs, as well as our ceremonial observances, 
are all so intermixed with our religion as to appear insepa- 
rable from it. Your missionaries tell us that they owe the 
blessings of their laws and customs to the Christian religion ; 
and we understand that the Mahomedans look upon the Koran 
as the source whence they draw all their laws and obser- 
vances. In the course which we have been pursuing of late, 
the ground on which our laws and customs rest, seems to be 
slipping from under us. And if we cannot replace the Yedas 
with the Bible or Koran, we do not see what escape there is 
from the danger of being leil without a foundation whereon 
to establish the laws and observances necessary for our govern- 
ment and guidance. 
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P. Ton have told me of your doubts and difficulties, and I 
may teU you that similar doubts and difficulties are not uii- ! 

known to us in Europe. In addition to the people who find i 

themselves unable to accept the Bible as the basis of their J 

religion, there are many who do accept it, but hold that laws ! 

and rules of conduct ought to be quite independent c^ religion, | 

which has nothing to do with them beyond confirming them I 

by its authority and sanction. 

H, Tou are opening a new field of thought to us. It never 
occurred to us that laws, customs, and observances could be 
baaed upon anything but religion. In the earliest periods of 
which we have any records, men were evidently incapable of 
making laws for themselves, and veiy little disposed to obey 
those made for them by others. 

P. In those times, religion so called was made up of the 
most grovelling superstitions. Is it not possible that the men 
who first conceived the thought of holding sway over their 
fellows would attempt to strengthen their hold by pretending 
that the laws to which they claimed obedience were commu- 
nicated to them from heaven ? 

H. That is possible. Accordingly, the question for us to 
solve is, which is the more probable, that men in a state ol 
barbarism should have made laws, or that they should have 
received laws from a higher intelligence 7 

P. Would your answer to that question be at all decided 
by the character of the laws to which men were summoned to 
submit? 

H. Of course, the more barbarous the laws, the more dis- 
posed should we be to assign to them a barbarous origin ; the 
better adapted they were to raise people out of a state of bar- 
barism, the more disposed should we be to attribute them to 
a higher intelligence. 

P. Looking back like men with some little acquired know- 
ledge and capacity, upon laws of a remote antiquity as recorded 
in sacred books, do we find that they have generally been re- 
tained unaltered to our own times ? 
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H^ That iaaquiestioii difEicolt for \& to answer, our country 
haying been orerriin. by so niany conquerors, each, of .whom 
has contrived to impose some of his own laws upon us. 

P« I (»n assure you that in Europe our ; earliest laws, 
whencesoeter derived, have been from iame to time amended, 
added to, and lepealed. We consider them 1>etter than they 
were formerly^ sJthov^ •8usoq[>tible of further improvements 
still imder discussion. Now, which of our laws do you think 
it would be more reverential to attribute to a divine origin, 
the later and betta*, or tiiie earlier and more barbarous ? 

H, The later and better, it would, perhaps, be more sen- 
sible and reverential to attribute eveiy diing that is good in 
human laws to the Divinity, and aU that is bad in them to 
man's ignorance and inexperience in interpreting and applying 
divine commands for the r^pilation of human conduct. 

P. Would, it not be yet more sensible and reverential to 
abstain from pzetendons to an intuitive knowledge of the 
divine intentions, and from the practice of alternately expand- 
ing and contracting his powar of control aocording to our own 
whims and caprices ? Is not man as much the creation of 
God as any other portion of &e universe? Are man's move- 
ments less under the control of God than the movements of 
the planets? Cannot we. study both without trying to fix 
our numerous mistakes and misrepresentations iipcm Him, or 
boasting of our powers, as if they were not His powers, work- 
ing through us ; filled with the liioi^ht that the duty devolved 
upon us is to improve and develop the powers with which we 
are gifted^ and to exercise them in observing and applying all 
the other powers of nature placed at our disposal ? 

H, We stand eorrected. There can be no excuse for the 
impertinent and presumptuous familiarity which pretends to 
an intuitive acquaintance with Gk>d's ways^ the knowledge of 
which is clearly only to be obtained, if at all, through patient 
and persevering observation, experiment, and reflection. 

P. In the conflicting laws of different nations, and in the 
alterations introduced from time to time into the laws of each 
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i^ation, is there anj test available ^r determining which of 

them. are most xsonfarxnable to the divine will 7 ' 

H, Each nation, we presume, would refer to its own in- 
spired writing8^-to . its own acknowledged revelation of the 
divine will. i 

P. And might it be implied that each nation when it modi- 1 

fied its laws dissented from that interpretation of the divine 
will which justified the laws while yet unaltered ? 

JET. It might, 

P. And would it be>8afe to. affirm that laws when modified •< 

were always improvements upon the originals, and therefore 1 

better exponents of Grod's will 7 

H^ That would be to. affirm man*s in&llibili^--^that he 
never was mistaken. 

P. I gather from what I have heard that there are differ- 
ences of interpretation among the more learned of the Brahmins ^ 
about the significance of some of the expressions in the Yedas \ 
and in the laws of Menu, ■ and that notoriously the Brahmins 
of the present day with their improved lights do not walk | 
rigidly in the footprints of their predecessors. In Europe, as I 
I have already stated, our laws have undergone so great a | 
change that if the past and the present were equally drawn j 
from the Bible, they would indicate great infirmity of judg- | 
ment in some of. the interpreters. Whatever view we take of i 
the <»igin of human laws, we are compelled to fall back upon : 
the exercise of human intelligence, whether for the purpose of 
improvising laws or of interpreting the divine revelation of 
them. Not shutting our eyes, then, to the actual position 
allotted to us of being destined to rely upon our own resources 
to make laws for ourselves os to interpret and apply the divine I 
laws, how can we best set about the work assigned to us 7 

H, It woidd rather become us to put that question to you 
than to deceive ourselves into the belief diat we are competent 
to answer it. 

P. If you are not competent to answer it, you are quite as 
competent as anybody else to take part in the inquiries which 
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may lead to the information hecessaiy to enable a satisractory 
answer to be given. To pursue this inquiry with effect, it is 
desirable that we should have clearly before us what we feel 
we do know and our reasons for so feeling, so as -to seJB clearly 
what it is that we do not know, but wish to learn. Now it 
seems to be taken for granted that we cannot do without laws, 
or that laws are indispensable. Is this so ? or why are they 
indispensable 7 

H. It must be obvious to everybody that if there were not 
laws for the general protection, men could scarcely exist — 
could certainly be little more than a race of savages. 

P. And you think it desirable that men should, if possible, 
raise themselves out of the savage state ; or, if they find them- 
selves so raised, that they should endeavour to sustain them- 
selves, and not to sink down to the lowest depths of barbarism 7 

H. These are questions which, at all events, we have no 
difficulty in answering affirmatively. 

P. I shall tax your patience a little, in order to avoid future 
misapprehensions, by putting a few more questions, the answers 
to which may appear self-evident. Do you think that men 
must be gifted with a high order of intelligence to perceive 
that laws of some kind must be established and maintained by 
a force sufficient to command obedience to them 7 

H, A very low order of intelligence would suffice to con- 
vince mankind of the necessity of maintaining some kinds of 
law and government, and that there must be force adequate 
to secure obedience to them. A somewhat higher order of 
intelligence might be required to originate and contrive them. 

P. You are drawing a distinction between two orders of 
intelligence which have played parts in man's history suffi- 
ciently remarkable to deserve more than a casual recogniticm. 
Is this higher order of intelligence observable in many other 
departments of human affidrs besides that of legislation 7 

H, The difficulty would be to find where it is not. Your 
highly intelligent countrymen are at this very time bringing 
together the more distant parts of our country by railways 
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and magnetic tel^raphs, and are traveruhg odv oeeans and' 
rivers, against wind and tide, with their ateam-vessels, and 
are teaching our coimtr3rmen, who, in these respects^ must be - 
confessed to he of inferior intelligence, to assist in construct- 
ing, working, and repairing them. And: the crowds' a^ the^ 
stations and ports show no want of readiness to iaVail of the' 
means of transport and commimicatioh placed at their disposal.; 

P. These grand contributions to human power and comfbrt' 
which haye beeu bestowed upon you bjr mj countrymen weref 
the inventions and contrivances of a very small number ot 
men of advanced intelligence among them, although since 
generally taken up and adopted all over Europe and Amieriqa,' 
and even penetrating into Asia and A&ica. As thawing' 
some 'light upon what may be supposed to be man's capacity 
to contrive for himself in other matters as well as in le|^sla- 
tion, irrespectively of' the assistance supposed to be deHted' 
from inspired writings, can you tell me whether Idie modemi 
interpreters of the Yedas have produced from these Velumesi 
any directions or . suggestions available for forwarding/ the^ 
works of steam-transport and telegraphic coramunkatioo;?' 

H. Tou are laughing at us. We should not have expected* 
that from you. 

P. Nay. Tou . have given us, most appropriately, as 
examples of human capacity, some of the latest and most 
admirable of contrivances, requiring for their adoption and' 
management a most carefully constructed system of laws and' 
regulations. When we are inquiring about man's capadty to 
originate laws in general far himself, without direct guidaiic^' 
from inspired sources, how can we omit asking ourtelver 
whether man has derived any assistance from those same 
sources, in accomplishing what are universally regarded to be- 
the most stupendous, as well as the latest, of his achievements T 
. H. We cannot divest ourselves of the suspicion that a tone^ 
of raillery is concealed in the words wluch convey your ques- 
tion. But be you ironical or serious, we admit, without hesi^ 
tation, that we never heard any of our priests pretend to^ 

3 
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anjlliiiig 80 absurd as that the Yedas contained instructiona 
for contriving and working railwajB, steam-vessels, or magnetic 
leLegmphs. 

P. I should be sorry if jou thought ihat I wished covertly 
te throw ridicule upon, or to disparage, the Yedas. Pray 
undemtand, therefore, that tiie clergy in England, the birth- 
place of railways and magnetic telegraphs, do not pretend to 
have dxauRm any instructk>n, or tendered any assistance, to 
projectors and contractors, out of the Bible; and as I passed 
through Turkey and Egypt, I found the interpreters of the 
Koran equaUy ailent about aby instruction whidi they were 
capable of deriving from inspiration, to guide the promoters of 
the improvements in progress there. 

H. Tou have cleared the question from some of the mists 
whiclb prevented our imderstanding it. We see cleiEirly enough 
tliat Ihe necessi^ of making laws for their own government 
is imposed upon men as one of the conditions of their ezistence 
in a state of societyl In the examples which you have given, 
it appears that men, by the exercise of their reasoning faculties, 
are equal ^to the work in the latest and most complicated of 
their iindertakings, leading to the inference that in the ampler 
and easier they could scarcely be at a loss to succeed as well. 
Instructions; from an inspired source to help them, if to be 
had, would only alter the form of the conditions with which 
men must comply, since their intelligence would have to be 
exercised upon, the interpretation of the laws derived from 
inspiration, and upon the application of them. The exercise 
of their skill in interpretation would be severe enough, if there 
were but one book claiming devout obedience from mankind. 
But there* Are many; not translations and adaptations, so to 
q>eak, of currents of thought and language frx>m the same foun- 
tain-head, but currents of thought and words from several foun- 
tain*heada-rHX>nfrised, turbid, antagonistic, and irreconcilable. 

P. We may now return to the question. How ought men 
to set about the work assigned to them of making laws for 
their own government ? 
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H, We are inclined to imitate those of our countrymen, who 
allowed themselves to be taught bj yours how to construct 
i-ailways and magnetic tel^raphs. We shall not be able to 
get on without some help from you. * 

P. My help will bermost effectually giveh by showing you 
how to become independent of the hel^ of others. Let us 
examine how men set about and execute other works in which 
they are constantly engaged, and what objects they have in 
view. In all the countries which! have traversed, I have 
observed a large portion of the inhabitants engaged in tilling 
the ground. What is the purpose of this apparent uniformity 
of employment ? 

H. To obudn the materials out of which to make their food 
and clothing. 

P. Do the people in the various countries of the e^rth 
direct their labour to the production of the same materials 7 

H. No. They would be disappointed in their expectations 
if they did. The soil and climate of some countries are 
better adapted to the growth of wheat, oats, barley, hemp, and 
flax; and those of others to rice, maize, cotton and sugar, 
coffee and tea; 

P. Are the methods of cultivation as various as the crops ? 

H. Quite; and, in addition, we know that in the same 
countries, some methods have been supplanted by others con- 
sidered more likely to bring into play the producing powers 
of the soil and climate. Contrivances for irrigation in some 
districts, and for draining in others, have entirely altered the 
appearance of the country. - * 

P. For the better ? 

H. Yes ; for the better. 

P. In your countiy, large quantities of cotton and silk are 
produced, and I think that the spinning of yam and weaving 
of cloth have been arts known, and very generally practised, 
fiom time immemorial. 

H. They have. 

P« In England the soil and climate are suitable to the pro?- 

3—2 
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dnction of neither dlk nor cotton ; but its inhabitants spin 
more yam and weave more cloth, perhaps, than the inhabitants 
of any other country. Have they not of late drawn hirge 
quantities of cotton from you, and have not you taken in return . 
large quantities of yam and cloth from them ? 

Hi We have, and we can answer, by anticipation, the 
question which you would next put to us. Our countrymen, • 
profiting by the example and instruction afforded to them, aa 
well as by the enterprise of your merchants, have learned that, 
by directing their attention to the production of cotton and 
silk, and of many other commoditia which are much sought, 
for but cannot be grown in England, they can obtain hx 
larger supplies of cotton 3ram and cloth than would otherwise 
be obtainable by them. 

P. Can you tell me which has been the principal agent in 
accomplishing this change ? 

H, Human intelligence, particularly as shown in the dis- 
covery of the properties of steam, and in the capacity of con- 
triving the means of directing and controlling steam, so as to 
obtain its assistance in executing works, such as those; for 
draining mines, driving piles, and lifting weights, too gigantic; 
for mere mechanical or muscular forces, or those for spinning 
and weaving, at a rate so rapid and in quantities* so large 
that the people required to do the work without the aid of 
steam, could not be supplied with the food, raiment, and. 
lodging essential for their maintenance. 

P. And in return for the products of your industry, for. 
which your soil and climate are favourable, do the English, 
supply you with anything besides yam and doth ? . . 

H. We might say that yarn and cloth form an insignificant 
part of the commodities which we obtain from Europe. But 
the most important of all are the tools, instruments, and 
machines, from the cutlery, presses, cranes, and nautical in- 
struments up to the locomotives which draw our trains, and. 
the steam-tugs which tow our vessels against the currents of 
our mighty rivers. . . 
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. P. Again, in addition to the manj large towns which I 
have tamed in and passed through, every country is more or 
less dotted with the dwellings o£ the cultivators of the soil. 
What may have led to this uniformity of effort in seeking 
.shelter, whether from cold and rain, or from the heat of the 
sun ? 

£[. There can be but one answer to this question. Experi- 
ence derived from their own sensations must soon have taught 
mankind how desirable some kind of protection from the 
nipping cold, the dripping wet, and the scorching heat, was 
to keep off pain and suffering, and to preserve them from 
•sickness; Look where we will, from the hollowed tree and 
the gloomy cavern of the savage to the grandest mansion, we 
'aee the best contrivances of which man is capable, to provide 
thimself with shelter. 

P. In most of the large towns which I have visited, there 
are hospitals for the sick and wounded. In the principal 
cities of Europe there are several ; and my countrymen have 
added to those which they found here, and have introduced 
every contrivance with which they were acquainted, for the 
solace and relief of suffering humanity. 

H. And in spite of the not very flattering terms in which 
we have been compelled to speak of your missionaries, you 
will noty we trust, suspect us of being insensible to tiie skill 
and devotion of your physicians and surgeons. 

P. What do you think of the practice of erecting large 
buildings appropriately furnitdied and fitted for the reception 
and treatment of the sick and wounded ; of endowing them 
with funds for the maintenance of the patients and for tiie 
remimeration of nurses and other attendants; and of attracting 
to them the most eminent teachers and operators in medicine 
and surgery, with their pupils ? 

H. We cannot conceive of a practice better adapted for 
the cure and comfort of the sufferers, or for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and skill in the treatment of disease and 
wouads. 
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. P. One of those discoveries, which of itself would suffice to 
shed lustre upon an age, has been of lat^ adopted in all our 
hospitals, if it did not actually originate in one of them. Bj 
its use the most complicated and puzzling cases of disease are 
investigated, and operations unavoidable, and yet so painiul, 
without its intervention, as to be almost unendurable, are 
performed while the patient is sometimes insensible and some- 
times enjoying the most delightful dreams. 

H. Tou are talking of chloroform. We have seen patients 
under its influence. The poorest in the land, by its means, 
may now obtain gratuitously painless cure, where the mightiest 
monarch could not, a few years ago, have purchased escape 
from torture and death, even at the price of a kingdom. 

P« After What has passed between us, I may take for granted 
that you will not expect my countrymen to be grateful to 
the inspired writers of the Yedas for the blessings of chloro- 
form, nor be disposed yourselves, to yield your gratitude for 
those blessings, if it were claimed frcmi you, in behalf of the 
Bible or Eoran^ by the expounders of those books. But if 
we do not owe the use of diloroform to any of the inspired 
writings, to what do we, owe it? 

H. To observation and experiment ; to the cultivation and 
progressive development of those- fJEiculties with which the 
mighty Lord of the universe,, in the abundance of his good- 
ness, has been pleased to gift us. 

P. While men have been thus engaged, through innumer- 
able generations, in tilling the ground, preparing food and 
clothing, building houses and cities, providing hospitals for the 
sick and wounded, and in attending to all those minute 
details disregard of which would cause Mlure in the grandest 
schemes, have they found the disposition to co-operate in 
these works, so indispensable to the general comfort, universal, 
or anything like universal, among their fellow*men ? 

H, We never heard of any country in which the disposi- 
tion to co-operate in productive labour was anything like 
universal. It is much more general in some countries than 
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in others, and great changes have occurred in many regions of 
the earth ; the disposition to steady labour having almost 
died out in some, while in others the desert and wilderness 
have been transformed into cultiyated fields and gardens, 
interspersed with cities and detached habitations. 

P. Where the disposition to co-operate in the workff of 
their fellow-men is not to be found, has there been observed 
any disposition to refrain from appropriating, consuming, and 
enjoying the fruits of labour ? 

H. You are laughing. 

P. Bather, I am trying to avoid taking anything for 
granted that might possibly be called in question, and at the 
same time to record faithfully whatever we agree to accept ad 
indisputable. 

H. You may record then, at once, as ikr as our assent is 
necessary for the purpose, that men who are not disposed t6 
work are by no means indisposed to consume. The least 
hurtful of their practices is to beg £rom others of the fruits 
of their labour. Very many of them retort to deception, 
trickery, and violence, to obtain for consuinption and enjoy- 
ment what they will not work to produce. 

P. Have you obtained your knowledge of these facts by 
your owa unaided experience — ^unaided, I mean, by any in- 
struction from the Vedas, or the recognized expounders of 
them? 

H. Quite as much as any other portion of our knowledge 
ooQceming the ordinary afiairs of life. 

P. Is it a fact that the industriously disposed consume 
the fruits of their labour as fast as th^ produce them^ or do 
they store up a portion to supply their future wants, and to 
guiurd against unfavourable seasons and other occasional 
mishaps? 

H. It is a &ct that they store up. Otherwise whence our 
cities, warehouses, and bazaars, full of merchandise of every 
description, and all the other monuments of our anoefttors* 
industry and self-denial, which we have inherited from them 
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mith the tacit iirj unction that we should hand down oiir in- 
heritance unimpaired, if not improved, to our posterity ? 

JP. And are the people; who would obtain a share of all 
these, good things by fraud and force as intent as others upon 
preserving unimpaired and undiminished for posterity what 
has been inherited ? 

H, We have a saying among us that ill-gotten- wealth is 
lavishly consumed. Frugality is but little practised by beggars, 
knaves, or decoits. 

P. Considerable pains are taken by your present rulers, 
who certainly do not derive their inspiration from the Yedas, 
to protect you against thieves and swindlers. You will readily. 
a4mit this, however much you may resent their intolerance in 
regard to some of your religious ceremonies and observances. 
But before they came among you^ Were highwaymen allowed 
,to bold command of your roads, burglars to break into your 
houses, and swindlers to infest your ba2;aars, without any 
resistance being offered to their depredations ? 
; H. Property was certainly not so well protected as it is 
now, bnt.it was not left quite .unprotected. 

P. Can you tell me what would be the consequence if pro- 
perty were quite unprotected — -if plunderers of every dcBjcrip- 
tion were left as free to take by fraud and force as producers 
are. to acquire by labour, skill, and self-denial ? . 

H. Wealth would gradually disappear. Industry and 
frugality would be discouraged.- Our, fields and gardens 
would become wilderness and jungle, and our cities would 
fall into decay. . 

, p. Our present business is to. get at the results of man*s 
una3sisted experience. As you have never known a coun- 
try the inhabitants of which were left without protection of 
some kind, how can you tell what would be the consequence 
of their being left unprotected ? 

£f . because we can observe the consequences of the imper- 
fect protection enjoyed, or of the partial want of protection 
suffered from. We have UQt been blind, to the signs of im- 
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provement, Yrhen arrangements have been made in order to 
introduce a more effective protection. When we see the 
ctdtiyated land bearing luxuriant crops, or the waler-wheels, 
windmill-sails, and railway-trains in motion, we can tell 
what consequences would follow, if the labour of man, the 
water, the wind, and the steam were removed from the posi- 
tion in which each is producing its effect. Why should we 
not be able also to pronounce with equal confidence what 
^ould be the effect of removing |rom mankind all the motives 
which urge them to labour and to save ? 
. P. How do you make out that the withdrawal of protection 
would act a^ a withdrawal of the motives to labour and save ? 

H. It is not disputed that men labour and save for the 
sake of the enjoyment which they expect to derive from the 
consumption and diaposal of the fruits of their labour. Take 
away from them the feeling of security that this enjoyment 
will be theirs, or further, convince them that the fruits of their 
labour will be consumed, or wasted, or destroyed by others, 
and it follows that they will cease to labour, or that we have 
been mistaken in our estimate of the motives which urge them 
to labour and save. 

P. Tou will correct me if I misconstrue the general pur- 
port of what you have been telling me. I gather from it, that 
among the many things which, as the world is constituted, 
^en could, not have failed to observe, is the propensity in a 
,large number of their fellows to plunder, waste, and destroy 
the produce of other people^s labour ; and that th^ could as 
little have failed to infer that some means must be devised to 
put a curb, upon this propensity, unless all expectations of com- 
fortable existence were to be abandoned ; and that no revelation 
of the Divine will, whether in the Yedas or in any other book, 
was needful to impart this knowledge or to suggest this in- 
ference from it. 

H. We see nothing to correct in your statement. Our 
only reluctance, in making this confession to any one but. you, 
would ari^e from the fear of being charged witJi presumption 
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and irreverence for setting up man's reason above Grod's reve-^ 
lation. 

P. And would you be at a loss for an answer to the avowal 
of mistrust of God's power concealed in this ignorant attempt 
to deter you from the exercise of your reasoning faculties? 
If there be presumption or irreverence on either side, is it hot 
more plausibly chargeable against those who deny Grod's power 
to make men capable of learning how to protect as well as how 
to produce the means of their subsistence, unless by specially 
revealing the knowledge long after their creation, and then 
deputing the work of promulgating his revelation to some of 
the incapable 'men who alone were at his disposal 7 

H. Your hint shall not be thrown away upon us. We 
shall not be haunted by this fear hencefbrward. To speak 
with scorn of men's reasoning Acuities is, at least, as dis- 
respectful to God who created man, as to doubt whether 
books, said to contain his revelations, are really faithful re- 
cords of them, especially seeing that there are several of these 
books, the interpreters of each of which agree only in one 
thing, that is, in proclaiming all other revelations to be the 
works of impostors. 

P. With all the examples of man's work before us, which, 
as the less difficult and more obvious, should you expect 
would have takeh precedence in the order of discovery and 
application, — a pump to lift and distribute water, a dock to 
mark tim^ a barometer to measure the weight of the air, 
a locomotive to draw a train, a magnetic telegraph to convey 
intelligence as rapidly to distant as to contiguous places, or 
some organization to defend life and the products of labour 
from assassins and thieves ? 

H. We should think the last the easier and more obvious, 
although we can readily understand that the first attempts 
for the purpose would be coarse and comparatively in* 
effective. 

. P. Your Knswer implies an expectation that the first 
attempts at organizing protection to life and the fruits of 
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indtistiy, like the first attempts at everything else, woidd be 
less effective, less judicious, less creditable as works of good- 
ness and wisdom, than later attempts for the same purpose. 

H, It does ; and we think our expectations are justified by 
what Jias been preserved to us of die actual proceedings of 
men as they have progressively advanced in intelligence. 

P, Which would be more consonant widi a deep sense of 
Divine wisdom and goodness, — to attribute the coarse laws 
devised by man in periods of barbarism to direict inspiration 
from heaven, or the laws as improved up to the latest time, 
although still held to be susceptible of further improve- 
ment ? 

H, There can be but one answer to such a queistion. Th^ 
surprise to us is, that the question should never have sug- 
gested itself to us befere. Thatnnen just escaping from the 
savage state should be prone to look t^n eveiy new blessing 
brought within their reach, and every new regulation or com- 
mand to which they were told to submit, aa direct emanations 
from their god or gods, or that the more astute among them 
should endeavour to strengdien their hold over the imruly 
people whom tiiey would gqvem by claiming to be the inter- 
preters and executors of the Divine will, we <»n weU under^ 
stand. The mystery to us is how some pious men in these 
days can. countenance the superstition that the barbarous and 
contradictory laws of old were the special work of God to 
which men are bound to yield implicit obedience for ever- 
more, while other pious men represent God as having aban- 
doned his own imperfect attempt at legislation to men, leaving 
them to exercise iheir wits in introducing efficiency, con- 
sistency, and humanity into the crude performance consigned 
to them« . 

P. Having arrived at the conviction that men could never 
have groped their way out of barbarism without accomplish- 
ing, among many more difficult things, some rude scheme for 
protecting person and the fruits of labour against violence and 
plunder, what may we infer would have been attempted and 
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acoomplisbed before men could Jbave risen to our present state 
of civilization 7 

H. The inhabitants of the various regions of the earth — 
«ach nation or race, or, more properly, the majority of each — 
would form themselves into communities, and grant power to 
one or more of their number, or acquiesce in the assumption 
of power by one or more of the most capable among them, to 
protect the commimity against the evil-disposed. 

P. And, if not a first step, would it not be an early step 
,with the chosen or self-appointed rulers to make known to 
4lieir subjects the acts the performance of .which they insisted 
upon, those which they left optional, and those which they 
prohibjited ? 

H, If these various kinds of acts, or the most important of 
them, were not actually specified or. not generally understood 
firom long and repeated experience, and which rulers were to 
abide by as well as the ruled, the powers intended fur pro- 
tection might be turned to purposes of oppression, and must 
be less efiective for good. 

P. And what name has been given to these understood 
resolves of rulers in regard to acts, whether expressly declared 
or gathered firom precedent and continuous practice ? 

H, JLsLWS — perhaps we ought to say human laws, to dis- 
tinguish them from what are called God's laws, or the laws of 
nature. 

^ P. God'S laws, or nature's laws, are but expressions, so far 
as they have a distinct meaning attached to them, for all the 
movements of the universe; some known, others imknown, 
perhaps undiscoverable by man, but all subjects for his 
observation and study. Ajre not human laws, so &r as they 
are acknowleged and permitted by God, a portion of God's 
laws ? : 

U, We have always been accustomed to think of human 
laws, and especially iJie laws of the strangers who have ruled 
over us, as something quite distinct from, and oilen at variance 
.with, God's laws. ^ , 
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P. And 88 capable of cnremiling God's laws T 
H. That cannot be. We suppose there is no escape from 
the admission that the very exiatence of human laws shows- 
ihem to be part and parcel of God's laws, since tbej could- 
not exist without his permission. 

P. Will it not be better to abstain from talking of human 
laws as Grod's laws,' ill prepared as we are at present to judge 
of the merits of laws made by man ? Let us content our- 
selyes, if only for brevity's sake, with speaking of human' 
taws simply as laws by which we will understand rules of 
conduct emanating from a governing power, obedience to- 
which is meant, as far as possible, to be enforced. Do you 
see any good in the habit of considering these laws as God's 
laws, seeing how often it haa been found advisable to alter' 
them, and how many further alterations in them are still 
under consideration ? 

H, We are rather beginning to suspect that there may be' 
much evil in it. We have no grounds for believing that men' 
have yet reached perfection in making laws or performing* 
any other work. Till they have arrived at that height, 
humility and piety will both recommend ihem to keep the^ 
disgrace of their imperfections to themselves, while they are^ 
striying to get rid of them. 

P. We may safely say, that the imperfections still clinging' 
to our laws are much more likely to be seen and removed 
when laws are understood to be man's work, than when they 
are received as God's, and, as a consequence, the imperfec- 
tions in them held to be perfections which it would be sacri* 
legions to think of altering. Thus far we have directed our 
attention exclusively to acts enjoined or forbidden by law, 
but are there not many acts of which laws take no cognizance 
which, nevertheless, ought not to be passed over unnoticed 
— HK>me which most good men wish to have performed, and 
othors which they equally wish to see left unperformed ? 

H, Yeiy many. The occurrences and observances of 
everyday life are mostly made up of acts which laws leave: 
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uimotioed. Acts of aelf-ezposure and of ^elf^denial, dictated 
bj oonaideratioii for the wants and feeHngs of others, and 
acts originating in fiunilj affection and mutual attachments, 
and the opposites of these, engage our teadiers of religion as 
much as the other acts of which we were speaking occupy 
the thoughts of rulers and law-makers. 

P. I should haye thought, after jou had so latelj been 
brought to rec(>gnisse, contrary ts jour prepossessions, that 
law-making is just as completely man^s work as any of the 
other works in which he is daily engaged, that you would 
have hesitated to resign thus n^idiy and confidently to 
teachers of religion the work of distinguishing between good 
and bad in acts passed over by law-makers. Can you point 
out such a uniformity of observances in iJie manners and 
customs of different nations and epochs as would justify you 
in assuming that they must have been obtained direct through 
inspiration from God, or from the Yedas, since of course you 
would not allow them to be derived from any other reve^- 
ktion? 

JEZ. You may puzzle us, but because we have allowed that 
law-makers can do and have done their work independently 
of revelation, we are not bound to admit liiatthe Yedas exer- 
cise no controlling or guiding power over our habits and 
customs. 

P» I hope I shall not, even unintentionally, lead you to 
admit anything unproved* My wish is to do for you what I 
have done for myself to adopt the method of questioning in 
order to obtain proo& on which to form convictions. How 
can I deny that the Yedas exercise an influence over your 
conduct when, as you have told me, the performance of 
penances is one of the means of earning the Divine &vour 
l^hich you have learned from them ? Would any man inflict 
suffering upon himself, think you, solely for the sake of 
enduring the pain self-inflicted? 

: H. A penance means suffering self-inflicted* in order to 
gain Diviuie fitvour. 
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P. Do nofc for a moment friK^ t]ial; I am aiming to xmder- 
mine jour belief eitlier in the anthozity or originality of die 
Yedas; but I must call jour attention to tJie fiust, tiiat the 
Bible and the Koran both enjoin penance as one of the modes 
of obtaining fiiYour in a state of fiitare exiatpjice. 

H. If we do not know that the Bible vies with the Yedas 
in recommending penanoe, it is no &alt of the miamonaries, 
for while they upbraid us with our saperstitious practices, 
and particularlj in regard to poiance, th^ Taunt the effi- 
ciency of their own gloomy sabbaths, fiists, and days of 
humiliation, to turn away Grod*8 wrath, and to conciliate his 
&your. The Son of God, according to tiiem, underwent the 
intolerable torture of &sting forty days and nights in the 
wilderness, and afterwards of suffering death upon the cross 
between two thieves, to induce his father to soften the dread- 
fm sentence pronounced by him upon mankind. We do not 
take umbrage at your questions; and we admit that your 
inquiries are conducted with impartiality, although you do 
startle us now and then. 

P. In considering penance as a means of pleasing the 
Deity, ought ¥re to omit putting this question to ourselves : 
Which man is the more hkely to please God, he who volun- 
tarily endures pain and encounters danger for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures, or he who surrenders himself up to be 
consumed by vermin, or submits to eat dirt in order '^to 
hasten the union of his soul with the Divine Spirit " 7 

H. Your question is so put that we can only give one 
answer, unless we would represent Grod as a monster delight- 
ing in human suffering and debasement. 

P. You and I are able to converse together in a iriendly 
spirit^ differing as we know we do, in our feelings and 
opinions upon many subjects. How happens it that such 
feelings of averdon have sprung up between you and the 
missionaries, and that many of your countrymen would ill- 
treat me if they had the power, and I did not conceal my 
sentiments? 
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^ H. Because many of our countrymen are ignorant and 
prejudiced, and you will excuse our saying the same of many 
of the missionaries, and possibly we ought to admit as much 
for ourselves ? 

P. Ought people to live together in harmony, whatever 
their differences of opinion ? Ought candour to be encou- 
raged? or ought the suppression of some opinions to be 
enjoined? Ought we to be degraded in our own eyes, or 
in the eyes of others — ^you, if you eat beef, a Jew if he eat^ 
pork, or I, if I travel on Sundays? 

H. Tou must give us a little time to ^xmsider these ques^ 
tions. 

P. i will add a few more to them. You will find that the 
consideration of any one will assist in the solution of all the 
others. Infants and children over the whole earth are 
entirely dependent upon their parents, or, where they have 
been deprived of their parents, upon other, adults. Are we 
indifferent whether parents take care of their children ? 

H, We are not; and the Yedas are most impressive upon^ 
the duties of parents and of adults in general to children. 

P. You are, doubtless, learned in the Yedas; I am not; 
But I observe' in this country, as in my own and in others 
through which I have travelled, many children belonging to 
parents who are not possessed of the means of supplying them 
with the nutriment, clothing, and shelter indispensable for 
their healthy growth, and some neglected by parents wbo 
have sufficient means, and I ask, How is this ? Ought it to 
be? Must it be? Can you assist me in atiswering thes€$ 
questions ? 

H. There is nothing in the Yedas which can be pleaded in 
justification of child-neglect. 

P. In Europe, the expounders of the Bible speak in more 
positive tones. For, according to them, if one enormity is 
more solemnly denounced llian another, it is child-neglect* 
And yet the most common, as well as to my mind the most 
distressing, sight that meets the eye of the contemplative man 
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all over the earth— over all those parts, at least, which I have 
visited — ^is the crowds of uncared-for and ill-cared-for children. 
Do your countrymen resemble mine in being as regardless in 
their conduct of care for children, as they are vehement with 
their tongues in upholding it as a religious duty ? 

H, We have not the information which would justify Our 
attempting to make a comparison between our conduct to- 
wards children, and that which may be seen in Europe. We 
know how much the education, upon which their future con- 
duct and well-being must chiefly depend, is neglected with 
most of them, and how fatally it is misdirected where not 
neglected. As one proof of the truth of this last statement, 
we may mention that the thought uppermost in the minds of 
those who direct the education of children is to teach them to 
read, and that the next, if not the only other thought, is to 
make them read the Yedas, or rather the words of the 
Vedas. However indifferent teachers may be about ascer- 
taining that any meaning is gathered by the children from the 
words read, it is considered a great triumph when any of them 
are brought to repeat from memory selected passages. This 
practice, under the idea of education, is almost as bad as no 
education. It is worse in some respects, since it deludes 
many people into the belief that education in the proper 
sense of the term is being given. To those who place their 
chief hopes of extricating the mass of the people out of their 
present state of destitution and misery, and of enabling, as 
nearly as possible, the whole of them to share in our advanced 
and advancing knowledge and attainments, in better teaching 
and training, it is moumM to see the Yedas put into the 
hands of children in the first period of their education, to be 
read for the sake of the words, without comprehension of their 
sense. Nothing beyond this is attempted in most of our 
schools towards showing to children how they ought to act 
when they go forth to perform the duties of life. 

P. I have been informed that the Koran is imposed upon 
children in the same manner, and I am ashamed to say that 

4 
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the Bible is treated quite as irreverently as the Yedas and 
Koran. If these three reputedly inspired and sacred writings 
be treated in this manner, how much of the well-being of the 
people, among whom any one of them is promulgated, can be 
attributed to them 7 

H, Whatever amount of well-being the Yedas might lead 
to if used judiciously, we cannot imagine their leading to 
any while handled as they are. It would be unMr to pro- 
nounce that the Yedas, or even the Koran and the Bible, can - 
not confer great blessings upon mankind till we see them fail 
in the hands of an intelligent priesthood. 

P. One ground on which our respect for inspired books is 
claimed is their antiquity. Their antiquity implies that as 
causes of conduct they have been long in operation. Now, if 
in any country it can be shown that the conduct of its inha- 
bitants has been long steadily undergoing change after change, 
can these changes be the effects of unchanging causes, or 
must they be the effect of changing causes ? 

H, Of changing causes, for we say, like causes produce like 
effects, and causes ceasing, their effects cease ; and we must 
equally say, altered causes produce altered effects, or altered 
effects must be produced by altered causes. 

P. Not to distract our attention by an unnecessarily wide 
field of observation, I will limit myself to those three large 
communities which profess to govern themselves respectively by 
the Yedas, the Koran, and the Bible, and I wiU ask how you 
reconcile the , principles just enunciated with the notorious 
fact that while these inspired writings remain imaltered, the 
conduct practised, and the rules of conduct justified, have 
undergone changes so great that they might be supposed to 
be derived from altered inspirations, or to disregard of inspi- 
ration altogether ? 

H, Of course we can only defend our consistency by holding, 
as we do, that these inspired writings are reaUy different from 
whfLt they were. The words are the same, but they are dif- 
ferently interpreted ; and hence they are altered, not unaltered 
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causes of conduct. Still more are the causes altered wh^re 
the inspired writings are wholly or partly shelved, as seems to 
suit the altered notions of a society advancing or retrograding 
in intelligence. 

P. What would you say a progressively improving state of 
well-being among the inhabitants of any one country must be 
owing to ? 

H, We should say to many causes, but principally to their 
improved conduct. 

P. I could point to a country in which the inhabitants are 
more numerous and better fed, clothed and lodged, diseases 
are less frequent, accidents less fatal, processes of cure less 
painful, enjoyments more abundant and varied, and content- 
ment more general than formerly. Their revealed religion is 
the same, and soil, climate, and forces of nature the same. 
To what causes, then, can we attribute such changes . in 
effects? 

H. Not to the causes which have remained unaltered ; but 
to the change of causes, or the new causes which we have 
already mentioned under the expression ^ improved conduct.'* 

P. Do you imagine that conduct can go on improving, if.it 
be not accompanied by improved rules of conduct ? 

H. Scarcely. We know of no works that are better 
executed now than formerly, which are not set about under 
a better set of rules to guide the workmen employed. 

P. But the country of which I am thinking is still 
grievously afflicted with beggary and want, with scenes of 
drunkenness, child-neglect, and wanton indifference to the 
fulfilment of engagements solemnly contracted. Can it be 
said, then, even of such a country, that conduct left by the 
law to the discretion of individuals is regulated as well as it 
might be to promote the general wel&re ? 

H. It is to be hoped, and indeed we see reason to believe, 
that something better is yet in store for mankind. 

P. In talking over these matters with you, I have deferred 
making use of some terms familiar to both of us, in order to 

4—2 
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feel sure, beforehand, of the meanings that we mutually attach 
to them. If clearly understood, these terms greatly £icilitate 
investigation and discussion. Otherwise,- they are apt to 
introduce endless confusion and difficulties. Laws and morals 
are terms of this description. Does it appear to you that in 
our iuture conversations, there will be any impropriety in onr 
agreeing that to the subject of "rules in general for the 
guidance of human conduct, as a means of promoting the 
general- happiness," we will give the name " morals;" as to 
the subject of " those rules in particular, which are laid down 
and enjoined by the governing power," we give the name of 
laws ? 

H, We think some such terms to condense our expressions, 
and thereby to assist our inquiries, will be most useful ; and 
we will do our best to keep steadily in mind what it is, and 
what it is not intended to denote by them, so that they may 
hasten and not retard, throw order and not confusion into, our 
thoughts upon the subjects which you are assisting us to 
understand. 

P. We must not omit a precaution specially called for by 
the still very limited range of our knowledge, and the cor- 
responding misdirection of our conduct. We must be careful 
to distinguish between morals as they ought to be, and morals 
as understood and practised in various countries and ages, 
between " morals proper " and " morals in action." 

H. The ability to distinguish between these two, to point 
out where morals in action deviate from morals proper, and 
how they may be brought to correspond, is an acquisition 
sufficient to reward any course of inquiry, however laborious, 
even supposing the labour would not be a reward in itself. 

P. To turn owe new terms to account at once, let me ask, 
must we admit, with morals in general, as we did with that 
department of morals to which we give the name " laws," 
that men have been steadily advancing to a clearer knowledge 
and better practice of them ; although, manifestly, there is still 
a call for much more knowledge and much better practice ? 
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Hn There need not be any hesitation in making that 
admission. 

P. And if the Yedas, the Bible, and the Koran contain the 
elements of morals, and thej haye been oo^yal with ail the 
frightful abominations approved and practised since mankind 
have been taught from them, to what must we attribute our 
present better appreciation of them ? 

H, We do not know to what else it can be attributed but 
to the advance of man himself in intelligence, and consequently 
in ability to appreciate and apply the principles which ought 
to guide his conduct. 

P. To appreciate the sacred writings as they deserve, should 
intelligence be first cultivated, or should the study of the 
sacred writings be relied upon for the development of intelli- 
gence ? 

H, Judging by what we have seen and heard and read of 
the inferences drawn and practices justified out of inspired 
writings by ignorant and barbarous men, we certainly must 
wish that intelligence should take precedence of religion. But 
we do not at this moment see how, adopting the evidence on 
:which this opinion is formed, we can avoid arriving at the 
further opinion that the study of religion should be indefi- 
nitely postponed, which is almost the same thing as abandon* 
ing it altogether. 

P. I purposely deferred using the terms "laws" and 
" morals " till we had arrived at some notions at least ap- 
proaching to deamess that we wished to express by them. 
May we not with advantage deal in a similar manner with 
the term " religion " ? 

H. Do you wish to make us believe that we have been 
talking of religion all our lives without knowing what we 
were talking about ? 

P. Yon might know, while those who listened to you 
might not know what you were talking about The thoughts 
generally meant to be expressed by the term " religion *' are 
of sufficient importance to daim more tiiaa. ordinary care to 
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prevent misunderBtanding. When I asked, as between the 
study of inspired writings and the coltiYation of intelligence, 
n^hi^h should have precedence, jou substituted in your answer 
" religion " for " inspired writings," and then reduced your- 
selves to the distressing necessity in appearance of abandoning 
religion altogether. In so awkward a dilemma, ought you 
not to thank me for coming to your rescue with some such 
questions as these : are " religion " and " inspired writings " 
convertible terms ? and if so, which " inspired writings " ? 
Again, as each inspired volume has been variously inter- 
preted, do you mean by '^ religion " the one of your choice as 
interpreted in the past, in the present, or as about to be inter- 
preted in the future? 

H. You have convinced us that your caution was not so 
misplaced as we imagined. We now see that we were run- 
ning wild ; but we will return to where you left us and try to 
profit by your advice. 

P. Do not mistake me. I have no wish to go beyond the 
limits of what I have undertaken at your request — ^to assist you 
to introduce order and coherence into your own thoughts. In 
common with other men who have striven to do this, you will 
find, not only that you have something to learn, but also some- 
thing to unlearn. Do you shrink from attempting the latter 
and more difficult achievement ? 

H, We are resolved not to do that. But old habits will 
now and then resume their mastery, and it appears as if you 
were about to persuade us that we had passed the larger part 
of our lives in dream-land. 

P. Bear in mind that it will chiefly depend upon yonr- 
sdves to make the real-land of life far more enjoyable than 
dream-land or a life of false promises. If, however, to defer 
the study of inspired writings, till intelligence has been 
awakened and cultivated, is to guard against the intrusion of 
fidse religions, and to lead inevitably to the comprehension 
of the one true religion, would you still tremble at the idea of 
what you call their indefinite postponement? 
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H. We ought not. Nevertheless, we cannot but feel 
troubled at what you are suggesting. We have been accus- 
tomed to believe that unless the sacred writings be taught to 
children, there will be no religious men and women. 

P. Which means, according to your own admission as to 
the method of teaching the Yedas in your own schools, that 
unless children be crammed with the words of the hundred 
false religions and interpretations- of religion, they will be 
indisposed, in their matiu*er years, to listen to the instruction 
of those who would make it impossible for them to miss dis- 
tinguishing the one true religion hidden among them. But I 
have been unguarded and deviating into paths unfamiliar to 
me. We have been using this term " religion," and we have 
not yet settled what it is to signify. 

H. With the amount of influence and work which you 
have assigned to " laws " and '* morals," we do not see that 
there is anything for which a name is wanted, as regards the 
conduct of man towards his fellow-man. If so, the term 
'^ religion " must be reserved to designate something which 
bears exclusively upon the conduct of man towards God. 

P. We found, in the course of our inquiiy, that " morals " 
meant something more than ''laws." Peradventure, future 
inquiries may show that '' religion " means something more 
than ''morals." Ought not this confusion into which you 
have plunged make you feel how necessary are the cautions 
which I impose upon myself and would recommend to you ? 
If what is to go by the name of " religion " be something 
more than "morals," can we be fitted to enter upon that 
inquiry till we have completed another course of inquiry upon 
which we have not entered — a course to ascertain what con- 
duct is moral, what immoral ; in other words, which conduct 
will promote, and which will disturb, the general well-being 
of mankind ? 
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H» You have given an entirely new direction to our 
thonghts. We not only see that our judgments upon conduct 
which ought to be the basis of our judgments upon laws and 
morals, must be formed independently of religion, but we are 
beginning to suspect that correct notions concerning religion 
are impossible till some progress has been made in studying 
and understanding laws and morals. To study laws and 
morals is to study the distinctions between good and bad in 
human conduct — to learn how man ought to behave to his 
fellows, what dispositions the better and wiser portion of man- 
kind ought to cultivate and desire in themselves and to 
encourage in others, and what particular kinds of conduct it 
would be expedient to enforce or to prevent by government 
authority. Not to have made considerable progress in the 
knowledge. involved in all this is to have but a faint concep- 
tion of goodness and wisdom. If we are borne out in these 
views, it seems to follow that a just appreciation of religion — 
of the perfect goodness and wisdom of God, is destined to be 
the last triumph of civilization, instead of coming to man at 
his first escape from barbarism. A race of ignoraQt savages 
may bow down before a stock or a stone, or, if a little more 
advancedi may tremble before some imaginary monster whom 
ihey tiy to propitiate with fulsome flattery and praise. But 
they cannot love and adore that of which they have no ade- 
quate conception — infinite goodness and wisdom united to 
omnipotence. 

P. If you can preserve this state of mind, you will be 
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saTed from many distractions and perplexities -while pursuing 
the inquiries upon which you have entered. We . have had 
enough of these distractions and perplexities, and, I may add, 
impediments also, in those parts of the ^rth which teem the 
most with advances in physical science and their successiul 
application. You can testify to the impediments thrown in 
the way of your participating in all European improvements, 
unintentionally perhaps, both by your own priests and our 
missionaries. An ignorant man, who is not the victim of 
their particular delusions, suspects their honesty. An intelli- 
gent man questions their capacity. When our missionaries 
quitted their native land, they left behind them many others 
of their own calibre to persevere at home in the course which 
they are pursuing here. You will scarcely believe that there 
is not an improvement in laws and morals, to say nothing of 
improvements in physical science, the promoters of which 
have not had to fight against '^ religious difficulties '' in order 
to confer benefits upon mankind. Do you feel as if you could 
apply all your powers to the purpose of ascertaining the dis^ 
tinctions between good and bad in conduct, undeterred by 
any fears of offending religion ? 

JET. We can say that we have no misgiving. Whatever 
difi&culties th^e may be in the work of ascertaining the dis-^ 
tinctions. between good and bad, in order to secure the first 
and exclude the second, they cannot be '^ religious *V in our 
apprehaision of that term. . 

P. There will be difficulties enough of another kind . to 
exercise our sagacity, and test our powers of application. We 
Inust be cautious, also. At the very threshold, I must ask'-r- 
What are these " good " and " bad," between which you wish 
to discriminate 7 

H. We cannot be far wrong if we apply the term "good'; 
to everything which conduces to human happiness^ and the 
term " bad " to everything which conduces to human misery, 
pr which diminishes human happiness. 
, P^ Are all people agreed in their notions of .happinesa ? 
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Might one not be diminishing the happiness of some people 
while striving to promote the happiness of others ? 

H, If we could not promote the happiness of all simul- 
taneouslj, we should be driven to strike a balance, and to 
make sure that the happiness conferred was in excess of the 
happiness abstracted. 

P. Are we prepared to enter upon that computation till we 
have settled what we mean by '' happiness " ? 

H. A state of happiness depends upon a prodigious number 
and variety of circumstances. We could not enumerate them 
all, if there be anybody who could. But we are quite at a 
loss for another expression by which to convey our meaning. 

P. My reason for being thus particular is, lest we should 
mistake absence of meaning, or confusion of meaning, for mere 
difficulty of expression. If it be true that what makes the 
happiness of one man would make the misery of another, and 
that happiness is made up of many things, is it not also true 
that, amidst this number and variety, there are some ingre- 
dients essential to happiness of any kind ? 

H, "We are new to this kind of investigation. We suppose 
there must be. 

P. I shall endeavour to help you somewhat nearer to cer- 
tainty, or rather to help you to perceive that you have 
grounds for certainty which you do not recognize. If the 
happiness of aggregates of individuals and of communities be 
so various and complex as to bewilder us while contemplating 
it in its entirety, the examination of some simple cases, if we 
can find any, may enable us to detect the method of approach- 
ing and solving the less simple. You have often observed 
very young infants. Signs of what you call happiness and 
unhappiness may be seen amongst them. What will you say 
donstitutes their happiness 7 

H. It is little more than mere animal enjoyment. Pleasure 
in their food, and, afler a few days, pleasure at the approach 
of food, at the mother's breast, or other source of gratification. 
To these may be added the pleasure of stretching and of 
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listening to the first sounds of their own making, of the con- 
sciousness ci their own increasing powers, and of merely 
healthy existence. 

P. And what constitutes their unhappiness ? 

H. Painful sensations from want of food and of the comforts 
essential to healthy growth, from wounds, sores, and other 
consequences of disease, and firom what, as being associated 
with past suffering, they may have learned to consider the 
causes of future suffering. 

P. There are learned people, I dare say, among your 
countrymen, as well as among mine, who would look upon 
this talk as the veriest trifling. But we had better incur the 
censure implied in this^than risk being led into error by 
accepting as true that which requires to be proved, or, worse, 
that which might be disproved. We are anxious to make sure 
that we overlook nothing, and at the same time to take 
nothing for granted which is not grounded upon experience 
and correct interpretations of experience. May we begin, 
then, by admitting that happiness and unhappiness, in their 
origin or first stages, are each made up of sensations ; or can 
we trace them back to an earlier stage ? 

JEZ. We can conceive of nothing earlier. Consciousness of 
existence is the result of sensations : sensations of pleasure 
being the elements of happiness, and those of pain the elements 
of unhappiness. 

P. In speaking of pleasures and pains as the elements of 
happiness and unhappiness, must we not add, in regard to very 
young infants, that their pleasures and pains are little beyond 
those of their five senses ? 

' H, Very little. But other pleasures and pains soon come 
to be mixed with them, to increase or diminish, to enhance or 
alloy, them. To put them in the order of their development, 
they would be of feeling or touch, of taste, of smell, of sight, 
and of hearing ; to which are speedily added tiiose of memory, 
and of hope, or expectation, or fear. 
^ P.. Is it trud that the causes of their pleasures and pains 
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do not act umformly in one direction ; that thej are suscep- 
tible of assuming a great variety of combinations J 

H. Combinations more various than we can pretend to 
enumerate. The same persons and the same objects which 
are sources of pleasure or pain to some are indifferent to 
others, and produce different feelings in the same individuals 
at different periods of their life. 

P. Has jour experience of children made you aware of any 
other pleasures and pains that assist to make up the sum total 
of their happiness or unhappiness ? 

jff. We have observed in children a great propensity to 
imitation; and as they increase in strength and years, we 
think we are warranted in adding to their other pleasures and 
pains those of success and &ilure in their attempts to imitate 
others. In their attempts at imitation we see much exertion 
put forth and much perseverance exercised ; and the exertion 
and perseverance themselves made pleasurable or painful, 
according to the prospects of success or failure. We see, 
besides, pleasure in consciousness of power, and of the 
acquisition of new power, and of readiness and skill as instru* 
ments of power. Their attention to the instruction of those 
who will assist them is a striking proof of the pleasure which 
they derive from a consciousness of the possession of know- 
ledge, and of skill in applying it. Corresponding with these 
pleasures are the pains of a consciousness of impotence, of 
incapacity, of ignorance, of unskilfulness, and of &ilure. 

P. The pleasures and pains which you have just enumerated 
fure intimately associated, although not so entirely as the plea- 
sures and pains of the senses, with the pleasures and pains of 
other children, and of men and women. But are not the 
pleasures and pains of olliers also causes of pleasure and pain 
^ everybody, even to a child ? 

H. Certainly. It is impossible to overlook them as acting 
^n this manner. From a very early age, the pleasures. of 
companionship and of sympathy are elements seldom absent 
from any cup.of happi^e^; vfuid jihe.pfMin^ of iso]|itji<>n. f^d 
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antipathy are ingredients almost sore to be foxwd in a cnp of 

misery. 

P. I have often heard desire of approbation dwelt npon as 
an early characteristic of kmnan beings. Hay not the aj^ro- 
bation which gratifies that desire be indnded among pleasnres, 
and the state of unsatisfied desire consequent npon the with> 
holding of that approbation among the pains 7 

H. We doubt whether haj^iness could be enjoyed by any- 
body who was completely shut out from the approbation of 
others. 

P. Let us return for a moment to the pleasures of the 
senses. The sources of most of these pleasures to children 
are soon seen by them to be the parents or elders around 
them. They have opportunities, as they grow up, of giving 
as well as receiving the means of gratification. May the act 
of giving or sharing or resigning the means of gratification 
be added to the other pleasures? 

H. That there are such pleasures is matter of daily obser- 
vation. Very young diildren msiybe seen pressing a share of 
their good things upon their nurses, and elder children upon 
their younger brothers and sisters, as well as upon their com- 
panions. But we cannot avoid seeing also that both children 
and adults seek pleasure in ways very difierent to these. Sad 
to say, pleasure can be enjoyed by inflicting pain upon others, 
as well as by giving them pleasure, by tormenting, destroy- 
ing, and spoiling, as well as by delighting, constructing, and 
repairing. 

P. And, as a set-off against these pleasures of iaflicting 
pain upon others, cannot you mention any pleasures in en- 
countering danger and enduring hardship in order to confer 
pleasure and security upon others, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, to save them from suffering and danger ? 

H. Happily, we can. Instances, where such pleasures are 
enjoyed, are of daily occurrence ; from the trifling self-denials 
of fiimily life to night-watchings at the bed of sickness and 
lingering death, from the ordinary struggles and trials to pro- 
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cure tbe means of subsistence for children and dependants to 
the fiercer encounters with storm, and fire, and battle to save 
others from death, or from sufferings worse than death. 

P. Are there not also pleasures which are made up of the 
contemplation of future pleasures to be secured or of future 
pains to be averted, sometimes bj abstinence from present 
enjoyment, sometimes by endurance of pain in undergoing 
severe labour, and in encountering danger? In addition to 
the earlier pleasures of childhood, which consist of present en- 
joyments with an unconsciousness or heedlessness of the future, 
are there not pleasures of later growth, the absorbing interest 
in which neutralizes the attractions of many former pleasures, 
and deadens the sting of many pains formerly held to be 
imbearable ? 

H. Pleasures such as these form much too large a portion 
of general happiness to be excluded from our list. The veiy 
existence of man in a state of society, as the inhabitant of an 
earth overspread with cities and cultivated fields, is dependent 
upon a large preference of future to present pleasures. As an 
expansion of the same thought, we might add to the preference 
of future to present pleasure, the preference of present to 
future pain. 

P. And does not this really mean that one present pleasure 
is . capable of supplanting another present pleasure, or of 
smothering a present pain ? 

H, That is to say, the present pleasure from the confident 
anticipations of a future pleasure, or of immunity firom a 
future pain, more than neutralizes the desire which would 
otherwise be felt to enjoy the present pleasure, and to avoid 
the present pain, the consequences of which must be future 
privation of pleasure, or future endurance of pain. Many a 
widow may be said to have enjoyed the pains of death on the 
funeral pile of her husband, in the conviction of thereby 
securing for herself the enjoyment of his embraces to all> 
eternity. 
. P. And of escaping the scoffs and revilings, particularly 
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from her own sex, sure to await her, if she were to shrink 
from the pile and suryive in widowhood ? 

H. Let her conduct be explained as you will, the widow 
who sacrifices herself enjoys the pleasure of thinking that she 
is securing eternal happiness, or avoiding future temporal 
misery, or both together. 

P. Judging from what has been recorded and from what 
may be seen in every country of the earth, will our enumera- 
tion of pleasures be even an approach to completeness, if we 
take no note of the pleasures of emulation, of display, of 
triumph, of revenge, of hatred, of avarice, and of drunkenness 
and gluttony 7 

H, We ^ould have expected to hear you talk of the pains, 
rather than the pleasures, of vice. Do you conjoin with those 
pleasures any of the pains of virtue ? 

P. Your antithesis conveys a rebuke appropriate enough to 
those who use terms fi>r which they have no fixed meaning. 
I may have some thoughts about the classes of ideas which 
'' virtue" and " vice" ought to be the names of. But it was 
you, not I, who introduced the names. We are preparing to 
enter upon, and examine into, the distinctions between good 
and bad, and virtuous and vicious, and must abstain irom cha- 
racterizing any pleasures as vicious, or pains as virtuous, till 
we have agreed upon some standard or test whereby to judge 
them. There is need of caution even in dealing with the words 
''pleasure" and " pain." I have availed of them for want of 
others in use, and less ill-used, to designate those opposite 
states of feelings of which we are conscious in ourselves, of 
satisfaction and dissatis&ction, content and discontent, comfort 
and discomfort, from whatever causes those states may arise, 
and to whatever consequences they may lead. When we hear, 
people talk of a man of pleasure, we never think of a man 
whose enjoyments are much regulated by considerations of 
their bearings upon the enjoyments of others, or even of him-> 
self at some future period. The opposite of a man of pleasure 
might be called, if it were not for the strangeness of the 
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expression, a man of pain. Now, if a man had inured himself 
to acts of, what he considers, self-denial, self-sacrifice, or self- 
torment, would 70U say that he enjoyed the pleasures, or 
suffered th^ pains, of virtue ? 

H, We should certainly prefer the self-tormenting man to 
the man of pleasure. 

P. You possiWy have good grounds for your preference, 
and in due time I shall be delighted to hear them. Mean- 
while, I accept your hesitation in answering my question as a 
tacit confession that you are not prepared to offer an answer 
which would be satisfactory to yourselves. I quite agree with 
you that a man who can enjoy himself, regardless of the 
effect of his pleasures upon the pleasures of others, must be a 
contemptible, and may be a noxious, man. But what influ- 
ence will your self-tormenting man exercise over the pleasures 
of other men ? 

H. We admit not a favourable one in general. There are 
some who will admire his powers of endurance, and worship 
him as a saint. But, in most people, feelings of horror and 
disgust will be produced, according as he is the victim of 
mutilation or of vermin. 

P. Is it found that men who are giVen to self-torment are 
indifferent whether other men are disposed to conform to 
their practices, and, besides, to admire them ? 

H, As far as we have been able to observe, they are not 
indifferent. They like to see others striving, although never 
quite succeeding, to come up to them in devotional self- 
torture. The pleasures of mortification Would be greatly 
impaired, if self-tormentors were deprived of the admiration 
and reverence of a crowd of followers. And to the pleasures 
of self-torture they would gladly add those of witnessing the 
torture of the unbelievers, who look upon them as having 
better claims for admission as patients to the ward of a 
hospital than as saints to a niche in the temple. 

P. We have the same type of man in Europe — ^men given 
to devotional exercises which they profess to enjoy, while 
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they claim to be approved, If not to be reverenced for tbe con- 
scientiousness ^ith which they go through them, as though 
they were penances and pains, rather than pleasures. They 
cannot endure that others should look upon their, perform- 
ances with an eye rather of pity than of respect. Whatever 
your feelings may be in contemplating the devotional 
pleasures of your fakirs and our saints, it is notorious that 
they are looked upon with 'approbation by crowds of wor- 
shippers. Moreover, we can no more doubt that there axe 
such pleasures, than that there are pleasures of self-denial, 
self-risk, and self-sacrifice for the sake of the very young and 
very old, of the sick and infirm, of society, and of mankind. 
But is there not an obvious distinction between these two 
classes of pleasure ? 

H, We should say that the essence of one class of pleasures 
was a consciousness of undeigoing privation in the service of 
God, and of the other, a consciousness of undergoing privation 
in the service of our fellow-creatures. 

P. Does our experience of human conduct bring us to the 
knowledge that, aU over the world, men have been able to 
persuade themselves that they can serve God without serving 
their fellow-creatures, and also serve their fellow-creatures 
without serving God ? 

H, It does. We might say, besides, that men have become 
possessed of the persuasion that they can serve God by inflict- 
ing torments, not only upon themselves, but upon their fellow- 
creatures, and have found pleasure in trying to serve God in 
these ways, deploring to God, without the ^ghtest suspicion 
of their inconsistency, the hardship of the task imposed 
uxx>n them, aad unconscious of any offence against God or 
man. 

P. We have now a sufficient sample of the pleasures and 
pains which make up the states of what men call happiness 
and unhappiness, to try our hands at the distinctions which 
can be pointed out among them, and at the inferences useful 
for the guidance of our conduct which may be drawn firom 

5 
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them. Is there anything which strikea jou, as you ran them 
over in your memory ? 

H, We should say tlmt some ci them were more natural, 
and some more artificial than others. The pleasures of taste 
and of the other senses, and of the feeling oi health and con- 
tentment, and the pains of hunger- and thirst, and of sickness 
and discomfort, are natural : whereas the pleasures of ambi- 
tion, of success, of pride, and of self-torture, and the pains 
of slights, discredits, repentance, and humiliations are arti- 
ficial. 

P. Do you mean by '^ artificial" that the pleasures and 
pains to which you apply that designation, are exclusively of 
human contrivance — ^that similar pleasures might be contrived 
ad libitum^ and that all such pains might be prevented ? 

H, We could hardly afiirm that. We should, perhaps, 
express our meaning better, were we to call the former plea- 
sures and pains part of the inevitaUe and universal con- 
ditions of existence, and to describe the latter as more or less 
avoidable and partial. 

P. But wordd it not be strictly in accordance with what 
we have observed tp recognize that the influence of some of 
the pleasures and pains which you are inclined to class as 
inevitable, may be counteracted and even overpowered by 
some of the others which yon class as avoidable ? Does not 
self-torture imply relinquishment of the pleasure of gratified 
taste, or the voluntary endurance of pain for the sake of some 
other pleasure, real or imaginary ? The man who, while 
suffering the pangs of hunger and thirst, surrenders his crust 
of bread and cup of water to a fellow-creature whose sufier- 
ings are more poignant than his own, does he^ot prove that 
the more partial and artificial pleasure of benevolence may 
smother the universal and natural pain of hunger and thirst ? 

H, He certainly does. And thus we seem to be in con- 
tradiction with ourselves. Perhaps the real distinction — ^and 
wo think there is one, although we have £dled to hit it — ^is, 
that the former pleasures and pains begin at birth and con- 
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tinue with us more or less through life, while the latter are 
of subsequent growth, and although powerful enough at times 
to master the former, are kss universal. 

P. Have you hit upon a distinction there which will assist 
us to any inferences or conclusions that we may turn to 
account in examining into the sources of pleasures and pains ? 

H, We cannot say that we have. 

P. We will not despise it on that account. Like other 
truths, the application of which is not perceptible, a use for 
it may be found hereafter. Meanwhile, let us pursue our 
inquiry in another direction. Some of these pleasures and 
pains are, as you say, of earlier development than others, 
while the influence of all upon different individuals and nations 
varies greatly, and seemingly without regard to the e^liness 
or lateness of their growth. Can you discern what it is that 
sets in motion, and endows with comparative force, the plea* 
sures and pains and combinations of them which make up 
the various states of opinion concerning happiness among 
different individuals and nations ? 

H. We don't see our way, even how to set about finding 
an answer to that question. 

P. We have before us various states of being, whieh we 
find by different individuals and nations are differently con* 
sidered to be states of happiness and unhappiness. We have 
examined into the elementary pleasures and pains of which 
these supposed states of happiness and unhappiness are made 
up. We find that the same varieties of feeling and estimate 
are observable in regard to these elementary pleasures and 
pains. Are these various states of being equally states of 
happiness or unhappiness? and whence these varieties of 
feeling aftd opinion in r^ard to them ? Are not these the 
questions to which we are seeking answers ? 

H, They are. But we fear that our search would be vain 
without your asssitance. 

P. As there are other varieties among human beings 
besides those of feeling and opinion in regard to the pleasuves 
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and pains which constitute happiness and unhappiness, an 
inquiry into the causes of soine of these other varieties may 
suggest to us a method of ascertaining some of the causes of 
the phenomena which are at present inexplicable to us. AU 
your Hindoo children speak Hindostany, our English children 
speak English, and the French, German, Spanish, Italian, and 
Chinese children, all communicate with their parents, play- 
mates, and neighbours, in the language peculiar to eacb. 
Whence these varieties ? 

H. The children of each nation are differently taught. 
From their earliest days they hear the sounds of the language 
prevalent in their own country. Nature leads them to imi- 
tate these sounds, and they ultimately acquire the language 
itself. 

P* Do you feel quite satisfied with this explanation of the 
origin of the varieties of language which prevail in the 
world ? 

H, As a first step in the explanation it seems to us perfect. 
What first introduced these varieties which children continue 
through imitation from their parents is a mystery to us. 
Your missionaries were wrath with us because we could not 
accept their explanation of the confusion of tongues introduced 
to stop the building of the tower of Babel. 

P. Do you think that, if a number of infants of any one 
of these various nations were to be transferred at birth from 
their native country to another where a different language 
prevailed, they would readily acquire the language of the 
coxmtry to which they were transferred ? 

H. We have never heard of any result at variance with 
this wherever the experiment has been made. It is well 
known, besides, that if pains are taken for the purpose, the 
young will not only acqidre the language of the country in 
whiclr they are bom, but other languages also. 

P. You may have observed how generally children, who 
are bom and bred near the sea-shore and on the banks of 
rivers, take to the water and learn to swim, while those bom 
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and bred in forest lands and among the mountains, take to 
climbing and hunting. Would you account for their varied 
acquirements in the same waj ? 

H, Certainly. 

P. Again, in religion, or what goes by the name.: the 
doings of our own times and of the past, as recorded in his- 
tory, reveal to us a variety of ceremonies ^and observances, 
some to propitiate angry gods, some to gratify exacting gods, 
some to soflen cruel gods, some to pacify revengeful gods, some 
to bribe greedy gods, and some to coax stingy gods, and 
almost all indicating a want of faith in and reverence for 
a God of infinite goodness and wisdom. Will the states of 
society, in which children are born and bred, account also 
for the varieties of religious observances to which they betake 
themselves? 

H. We see no reason to doubt that they will, and also for 
the estrangements, unamiable feelings, spites, hatreds,. and 
persecutions between the individuals of different persuasions 
and sects, frequently most bitter, where the divergences of 
creed seem to be smallest 

P. Do you think that a child of one of the missionaries 
would, if taken away from its parents, be brought to worship 
your god with three heads and one body, and to believe in 
the transmigration of souls ? 

H* Yes, and one of our children might be brought to 
worship your trinity in unity, to accept the doctrine of the 
atonement and of the redemption of sin, and to believe in the 
goodness of God, concurrently with the all but certainty of 
eternal damnation for the greater part of mankind. But your 
missionaries cannot bring our men of mature growth and 
understanding to fall in with their iables. 

P. Truce awhile to the missionaries. You are living proofs 
of the difficulty of changing, I will not say of improving, the 
convictions of grown-up people, however easy it may be to 
shape those of infants and children. With no more than this 
cursory glance at the varieties of habits, opinions and attains 
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ments, and tbeir proximate causes, can you now venture to 
goeas why some people tak^ pleasure in makii^ a meal off 
beef or pork, while others would feel the pains of hunger less 
unendurable than the touch or taste of those to them abcnnin- 
able and loathsome meats ? 

H. We cannot err in attributing these varieties to the 
different circumstances, in the midst of which thej were bom 
and bred. 

P. To make sure that you are givii^ this answer advisedly, 
let me ask what you think would happen if a number of 
children of Christian parents were transferred at birtli to the 
guardianship of Mahomedan or Hindoo parents, while a 
number of Mahomedan and EQndoo infants were similarly 
transferred to Christian parents ? 

H. The former would eschew, while the latter would in 
due time relish, beef and pork. 

P. Have we grounds, think you, for generalizing so far as 
to affirm that the pleasures and- pains which make up the 
sums of the happiness and unhappiness of individuals and 
nations depend greatly upon the trains of thought which are 
interwoven, as it were, with their beings, even from their 
very birth? 

H. We see the importance of the answer which is to be 
given to this question, but we do not flinch from admitting 
that the grounds for such a generalization are quite sufficient. 

P. Usmg the words " teaching " and " training " with their 
widest signification, as embracing all the circumstances which 
are brought to bear upon human beings from the hour of their 
birth, may we say that what will be their ideas or notions 
of pleasures and pains, happiness and unhappiness, depends 
greatly upon the teaching «nd training which will be bestowed 
upon them ? 

JET. To deny this would be to deny what we have already 
admitted in other words. And, as at present advised, we see 
no reason lor retracting or modifying the conclusions which we 
have thus &r arrived at with your assistance. 
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P. I am better acquainted with the cotmtries of Europe 
than with tihose of Asia. And I am aware of the influence 
which must be produced upon the characters of human beings 
bj varieties of climate and soil. But, in order to exclude 
these from the comparison which I would invite you to make, 
let us fix our attention, not upon the inhabitants of different 
countries, but upon the inhabitants living at different epochs 
in the same country. The prospects of the children now 
growing up to manhood are almost as different from those of 
children a thousand years ago, as if they were living on a 
planet of altogether superior construction. As far as the 
knowledge of the people who inhabited the earth a thousand 
years ago could carry them, they were really not living upon 
the same planet. In those days the earth was an extended 
plain, with variation of mountains, valleys, and seas. Now it 
is a spheroid. Then it was motionless. - Now it rotates on its 
axis and pursues its course round the sun in company with 
the moon, at the rate of more than 60,000 miles an hour. 
Electric and chemical agencies were then the terrors, now 
they are the admiration and solace, of manhood. Then, men 
in advance of their age, who foretold coming events, supposed 
to be incalculable, and accomplished results held to be un- 
attainable by man, were feared and hated, and persecuted as 
sorcerers. Now they are admired and respected and rewarded. 
Must the children who grow up under the roofs of parents 
gifted with all this later knowledge, and surrounded by all the 
results of the skilful application of it, become very different 
men asd women from those who were born and bred at the 
former period ? 

H. They must. 

P. May this change be rightly ascribed to the difference of 
the teaching and training bestowed upon children at those 
two periods ? 

H. It may, understanding, of course, that the causes which 
led to the kind of teadiing and training at each period remain 
to be ascertained. 
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' P. Are there pleasures and pains connected with . the 
acquiring all this knowledge, and the habits of thought and 
feeling, in regard to those who possess and use it, of which 
people in the olden time were quite unconscious ? 

H. We can scarcely err in saying that there are. We 
doubt whether anything near the same number of people took 
pleasure formerly as now, in investigating the causes of phe- 
nomena, and in applying the knowledge thus acquired to 
useful purposes. And men possessed of the attainments which 
result from observation and experiment are honoured and 
rewarded, where formerly they were feared and ill-treated. 
As truly as it may be said that the earth which we now 
inhabit is in many respects a different earth to that which our 
ancestors inhabited, so the pleasures which we enjoy and the 
pains which we suffer differ from those which constituted 
their happiness and unhappiness. 

P. Does our experience of the states of being of the in- 
habitants of different countries, and of the inhabitants of the 
same country at different epochs, lead us to think that they 
enjoy very different degrees of happiness, and suffer very 
different degrees of unhappiness ? 

H. It does. To compare a country in which civil wars, 
religious persecution, famine and pestilence prevail, with 
another in which concord, toleration, plenty, and health 
prevail, and not to prefer the latter, would, we conceive, be 
all but impossible* 

P. Again, if you were surveying at any moment of time 
the inhabitants of several countries, and they all appeared to 
be equally happy, although their pleasures and pains were 
dissimilar, can you think of any reason why the state of one 
set of people should be preferred to that of others ? 

H* We would not like to say off-hand that there may not 
be some, although one does not occur to us. 

P. Or, if it appeared to you, at any one time, that the 
inhabitants of some districts enjoyed themselves much more 
than the inhabitants of other districts, would the lot of those 
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Ivhose enjoyment was the greater be really the more 
enviable ? 

H* We most amend our former answer. It will not do to 
judge of people's happiness or well-being from a casual in-* 
spection of their state at any one time. A thoughtless people, 
on the eve of a famine, might be enjoying themselves, in 
appearance at least, much more than another which was cau- 
tiously providing against such a calamity. Clearly the lot of 
the latter would be the more enviable. 

P. Your qualifying expression, " in appearance at least,*' 
intimates a doubt whether the people enjoying lull allowance 
were really happier than those who were on voluntary short 
allowance at the approach of scarcity. 

H. You would hardly expect us to forget that we have 
already taken note of that faculty latent within us which^ 
under circumstances favourable to its development, enables 
us to elevate or transform what would otherwise be pain or 
jjrivation into a pleasure, through a sense of the immensity of 
the future enjoyment to be earned, or of the future pain to be 
averted by that privation. 

P. In estimating the comparative titles to our preference of 
two or more states of being, or of two or more lots of mixed 
pleasures and pains, could you arrive at a satisfactory judge- 
ment without including a consideration of the consequences 
attached to the enjoyment of the pleasures, and to the endu- 
rance of the pains, comprised in the several states ? 

H. Not if our estimate be meant to embrace the whole life 
of an individual, or the whole history of a nation, or the future 
of the hiunan race. 

P. Is there not another classification of pleasures and 
pains suggested by what you have been stating which would 
be likely to assist us in selecting the best lots accessible 
to us? 

jQT. You mean the classification of them according to the 
consequences — even the remote consequences — ^by which they 
will be followed, that is, according to the future pleasures 
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and paiius wliich experience has oonviiiced us will inevitiablj 
grow out of the present. 

P. Have you any doubt about the possibilitj or the useful- 
ness of such a classification 7 

H. About neither. - Our onlj doubt is as to the range of 
this possibility. According as it is limited, so OEiust the use- 
fulness of the classification be limited also. 

P. Do not we find as we. advance in knowledge that, 
although we become daily more conscious of the limits 
beycmd which our faculties oaniiot cany us, we also find 
how indefinable, if not unlimited, is the extent of the field yet 
to be explored oyer which our fiiculties have scope for exer* 
cise — ^from which they are not excluded ? 

H. We do certainly ; and therefore it was not very discreet 
in us to make our knowledge, or rather our ignorance, the 
measure of the possibility, or of the usefulness, of the classifi- 
cation of present pleasures and pains according to the future 
pleasures and pains of which they must be the causes. 

P. Granting, then, that pleasures and pains, otherwise 
similar, vary greatly in regard to their consequences, let us 
examine a little iurther before we come to a decision concern- 
ing the extent to which our classification may be carried and 
utilized ; let us compare some lots of pleasures and pains, or 
some states of present being which we will assmne to be 
equivalents, no regard being had to the future, in order to 
classify them according to the consequences seen to follow 
from them. I will begin with the states of industry or exer- 
tion, and of idleness or inaction ; 'vdiat shall we say of their 
consequences ? 

H. The consequences of the first are wealth, the consump- 
tion and use of which are indispensable to well-being ; of the 
second, absence of wealth. ^ 

P. Passing on to the states of studiousness, or of fondness 
for exercising powers of observation, reflection, computation, 
and thoughtfolness, and of c<mtentment with intellectual torpor ; 
what are the consequences of these two states ? 
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H. Of the first, knowledge of the best xneanB for making 
indostrj productiye, and for turning wealth to the best 
account ; of the second, ignorance of both those means ot 
promoting well-being. 

P. Next, as to the states in which gratification is sought, 
by striving to acquire aptitude and readiness in executing the 
works suggested bj intelligence, and in which gratification is 
enjojed without effort to acquire skill ? 

H, The consequences of the first are those successions of 
improved contrivances to make life agreeable which gladden 
our eyes, and make us hopeful of the future ; and of the second, 
unskilfulness and inability to pix>tect ourselves against the 
destructive play of the elements, and to make those very 
elements minister to our comfort. 

P. There are states in which the consumption of wealth is 
habitually reg^ulated by a due regard to the claims of the 
future, and in which wesilth is consumed with no calculation, 
or with an under-estimate of the claims of the future ? 

H, The consequences of the first of these are, probable 
abundance of wealth and certain security against famine ; of 
the second, certain scarcity and possible starvation. 

P. States of honesty, or of respect of property ; and of dis- 
honesty, or disregard of the rights of property? 

H. The consequences of the first of these are, the putting 
forth the powers of production and the saving of the wealth 
desirable for fiiture increase of production as well as for 
security against want, and the development of all such con- 
trivances for making industry productive, as division of labour, 
interchange, buying and selling, and borrowing and lending ; 
of the second, discouragem^it, at least, of the more refined, 
complicated, and powerfid agents of production, and of the 
inclination to forego present consumption. 

P. Another opportunity for contrasting consequences is 
presented by the states of sobriety and dissipation. 

H, The consequences of the first are, comparatively healthy 
and lengthened existence, and the security derivable from 
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nnimpaired faculties ; and of the second, disease and prema> 
ture decay, suspension and deterioration of the faculties, 
whether for producing wealth or for consuming it judiciously. 

P. I will suggest one more comparison — one between the 
states of concentrating all available means of enjoyment in 
self, regardless of others, and of ever desiring and seeking to 
share them with others ? 

H. The consequences of the first would be wide-spread 
misery. The duties of parent to child, of children to parents, 
and of friends and neighbours, would be neglected. And as 
the wants and infirmities of our nature, from infancy to old 
age, make it impossible for men to be independent of one 
another, no resources of wealth, however abimdant, could supply 
the absence of human fellowship and sympathy. The conse- 
quences of the second would be, if combined with intelligence, 
to fill up, as much as possible, every gap in the safeguards 
against misery constructed by industry, skill, and economy. 

P. Might we, if so disposed, and if it were desirable for the 
further elucidation of the subject which we are investigating, 
carry our examination into a number of other varieties of 
present conduct, for the purpose of comparing the consequences 
with which each is likely to be followed ? 

H. Almost to any extent you please. 

P. When some lines of conduct — such as the industrious, 
intelligent, economical, honest, sober, courageous, and kind — 
are found to be followed by consequences of a pleasurable 
nature, more than sufficient to outweigh any pain or sense 
of self>denial that might attend the present conduct, is any 
name given to such conduct ? 

H, We suppose that such conduct is generally called 
" good,** or is what ought to be called so. 

P. And when lines of conduct — such as the indolent, igno- 
rant, wasteful, dishonest, drunken, cowardly, and cruel — are 
found to be followed by consequences of a painful nature, 
more than sufficient to outweigh the pleasure of the present 
conduct, what name is assigned to that conduct 7 
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H, It is, or at all events it ought to be, called ^' bad.** 

P. Does it appear to jou that an investigation into all kinds 
of conduct, in order to ascertain which kinds are attended with 
a preponderance of pleasure over pain to mankind, and which 
with a preponderance of pain' over pleasure to mankind, and 
to classify them accordingly, is quite within the scope of the 
human &culties 7 

H- After the very plain and simple course of inquiry in 
which you have been leading us, we cannot doubt that it is. 

P. Am I to understand that you agree with me that you 
could form, from observation and experience, sound judgments 
upon human conduct, and draw them as easily and satisfiiO'- 
torily, without as with reference to the Yedas ? 

H. Tou may understand that, as at present advised, we 
think we could do not only as well, but better, without being 
tied down to the Yedas, the study of which we would reserve 
for other purposes. Neither (and let that be told to your 
missionaries) would we look for any assistance in forming our 
judgments upon human conduct either to the Bible or the 
Koran. The same reasoning Acuities, bestowed upon men 
by their Maker, which have enabled them to trace out the 
laws which are obeyed by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, will also suffice to discover the laws of conduct best 
adapted to promote the general well-being of themselves. 
The expounders of inspired writings, in their ignorance and 
presumption, have, it appears to us, in all ages and countries, 
done their utmost to obstruct and to mislead their fellow-men 
in their efforts to gain knowledge, whether of the laws for the 
government of the universe, or of the laws for self-government. 

P. Having succeeded, as you think we might succeed, in 
classifying different kinds of conduct into good and bad, that 
is, according to the preponderance of pleasure over pain, or of 
pain over pleasure, to mankind at large, of which each kind is 
likely to be the cause, we yet have to inquire how far it is 
within the compass of the human Acuities to bring individuals 
to that state of feeling which will incline them to take pleasure 
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in the performance of good acts, and to tarn fitnn the com- 
mittal of bad acts, aa irom pain. 

H. That we suppose to be the work of education, from 
infancy upwards. 

P. And by whom is this work to be performed ? 

JET. The work, of course, must devolve upon each genera- 
tion of adults ; firstly, upon parents and ot&er guardians of 
infancy; and secondly, upon them, aided by educators spe- 
cially prepared to undertake the teaching and training of the 
young. 

P. If it be true that our reliance for forming the habits 
and dispositions of each generation must be placed in the 
generation immediately preceding, what opening is there for 
the improvements still so earnestly longed for ? How is it to 
be accomplished that each generation shall be anything better 
than a copy of its predecessor ? 

H. Our hopes for that, as for everything else that is desir- 
able, are in the very constitution of man. He is not a merely 
copying or imitating creature. He is an inquirer and experi- 
menter besides. By one set of faculties he copies from the 
past ; by the other he learns in the present and for the future ; 
and thus, despite convulsions and temporary and local retro- 
gressions, advances in knowledge, and power, and happiness. 

P. The work of education has hitherto fallen so short of 
accomplishing what you are expecting from it, that I ought 
not to omit to inquire what difficulties have stood, or still 
stand, in its way. Have you thought upon these difficulties, 
and the means of overcoming them, and can you point out the 
chief among them ? 

H, The chief, as far as we can judge, are to discover and 
apply that treatment and discipline to the young, which will 
dispose them to seek enjoyment, or pleasure, or happiness, in 
that exercise of their faculties which is most likely to lead 
to future happiness; and that method of imparting know- 
ledge ^hich will bring the young to acquire their knowledge 
by re-discovering for themselves that which has already been 
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diflcovered, so that their Acuities shall be trained to acquire 
for themselves, on leaving school, ail llie further knowledge 
which it will be desirable for them to possess and applj. 

P. And do yon include, in this desirable scheme of treat- 
ment and discipline, the endeavour to cultivate the capacity of 
forgoing what would otherwise be |H'esent pleasure, and <rf 
enduring what would otherwise be present pain, through the 
vivid appreciation of the future pleasure to be thereby secured, 
or of the future pam to be thereby averted ? 

H. Of course; recognizing, at the same time, that the 
ability to counterbalance, where dedrable, the sense of present 
pleasure or pain by the sense of the greater ^ture pleasure or • 
pain is the climax of educational skfll. Our most renowned 
fakirs gained their reputation for holiness by the contented 
spirit in which they endured what, by ordinary mortals, would 
be considered the severest torture, self-inflicted, with a view 
to secure eternal felicity. 

P. Many similar instaneea of success in subduing the imme- 
diate sense of what might otherwise be considered pain or 
disgrace are to be met with among Brahmins and Mahomedans ; 
and the desire to gain the favour of Heaven by such means is 
far from being extinct in Christendcmi. How would you 
distinguish this species of devotee from the t3rpe of human 
excellence which you have been attempting to describe ? 

H. The first takes pleasure in present pain, if we may so 
express it, or in abnegation of present pleasure, with a view 
to the eternal bliss which he hopes thus to secure for himself. 
The second does so with a view thereby to take hia share in 
contributing to the welfare of his fellow-creatures, in combina- 
tion with his own future happiness. 

P. Is there not need for caution in seeking to make regard 
for the future outweigh regard for the present, lest a becoming 
attention to the claims of the present should be neglected ? 
Are not misers people who bring themselves into this deplor- 
able state ? 

H. They are &kir8 without the thought of pleasing God 
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by their self-abasement. According to our judgment tbe 
object or end which ought to be aimed at, is present enjoy- 
ment without sacrificing the future, and security for the future 
without sacrificing the present. Experience shows that there 
has hitherto been a much greater tendency to sacrifice the 
future to the present, than the present to the fiiture. 

P. In estimating the comparative states of happiness of the 
inhabitants of different r^ons, why is it that the abundance 
and quality of their wealth, their judgment in consuming it, 
and their courage and skill in defending it, are almost sure to 
be the chief objects upon which our attention will rest ? 

H, Because in these we see proo& of the existence of almost 
everything else we would search for — of the means of present 
enjoyment, with a due regard for the claims of the future, 
well-stocked fiurms, factories and mills, with all best known 
appliances, warehouses and shops full of merchandise, roads, 
docks and canals, with the carriages and vessels incessantly 
moving to and fro, postal contrivances and telegraphs to pro- 
vide certainty and rapidity of commtmication ; hospitals and 
alliums for the sick and afflicted, and arsenals and well- 
trained forces to defend all these means of conferring pleasure 
and of warding off pain. 

P. Let us now enumerate the present pleasures a taste for 
which it is alone desirable to have cultivated, inasmuch as all 
other present pleasures are apt to be followed by pains or 
sacrifices of pleasure, more than commensivate with them. 
We may omit any further mention of those pleasures which 
are inseparable from the use and consumption of the wealth 
indispensable for the sustenance of healthy Hfe. 

H. There are, first, the pleasures of acquiring knowledge and 
skill, and of then directing them to the production and pre- 
servation of wealth, sufiicient in quantity and wholesome in 
quality, to satisfy all physical wants ; and second, the pleasures 
of appreciating the pleasures of the future so thoroughly as to 
outweigh all sense of suffering from enduring present pain, or 
from foregoing present pleasure for the sake of the greater future 
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pleaBore, which would not otherwise be in store for va ; third, 
the pleasures of undergoing fatigue, enduring pain, renouncing 
indulgence, and encountering danger, for the sake of con- 
ferring pleasure upon others, or of screening them from harm. 

P. I shall not urge you, after the example of the mis- 
sionaries, to abandon the Yedas as a tissue of &bles and &lse 
doctrines, although it is impossible for me to share your feel- 
ings in regard to them, but may I not ask whether the 
teaching and training of your young, so as to make them 
seek happiness in the way pointed out by you, would not be 
more judicious treatment than tying them down to the perusal 
and re-perusal of the words of your sacred volume ? Would 
it not render them better able to extract fi-om that volume all 
that is good, if there really be any good in it, and to avoid 
misinterpreting and misapplying texts, so as to &vour conduct 
utterly destructive of human happiness? 

H. It would. But, as far as we can learn from your mis- 
sionaries, every word that you have uttered would be equally 
applicable to the Bible and to their practice of imposing it 
upon the young. 

P. Let us both, then, avoid giving in to so gross and dan- 
gerous a delusion, as to fancy that any revealed religion can 
be made a substitute for the cultivation and exercise of the 
reasoning feculty. However great may be our reverence for 
any inspired book, even if we were to exaggerate its power of 
influencing conduct, that influence can only be exercised for 
good through the reasoning &culty, not by detruding it and 
occupying its place, and usurping its functions. There is no 
revealed religion, perhaps there could not be one which, 
through neglect in cultivating the reasoning faculty, must not 
be exposed to perversion and desecration by want of capacity 
in reciting, recording, translating, interpreting, and applying 
its doctrines. The reasoning faculty stands in need of its 
highest development to qualify it, to select the one true 
religion from the many spurious religions which compete for 
the reverence of mankind. 

6 
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ON GOOD AND EVIL. 



H. Turning oyer in our minds the matters discussed in 
our various conversadons, we have been struck with the con- 
trast between the views of hiunan life and duty to which your 
teachings and the teachings of the missionaries lead. We 
feel now as if it would be a disgrace in us to lag or to fidter 
in our endeavours to learn how we ought to conduct ourselves, 
so as to promote, or, at all events, not to impair the general 
happiness of mankind, to cultivate in ourselves the habit of 
taking a pleasure in such conduct, and to induce others by 
our instruction and treatment and example to do the like. 
But previous to your coming we were strangers to such aspi- 
ration's. At one time we were frequent listeners to your 
missionaries. We don^t know that we were less anxious then 
to leam from them, than we are now to learn from you. 
They disturbed us, they shocked us, but they neither taught 
us nor put us in the way of learning. They were perpetually 
contradicting themselves, apparently without intending or 
knowing it. And when they did anything more than beat 
the wind, they merely assisted us to a share of their bewilder- 
ment. The only difference between us seemed to be, that we 
were, while they were not, conscious of our own and their 
bewilderment ; and we, accordingly, were on the look-out, 
whiJe they were not, to obtain extrication and relief. When- 
ever we fell back upon our Vedas, they urged us to throw 
off the prejudices which, they said, we began to suck in with 
our mothers^ milk, so that they had obtained a hold over us 
before the dawn of reason, and to use the eyes and under- 
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Standings which God had given to xlb. Afterwards, as it 
appeared to ns, thej invited, thej urged, they all but sum- 
moned us, as we valued our immortal souls, to accept the 
prejudices which they had sucked in with their mothers' milk, 
foregoing the use of our eyes and understandings, in order to 
make acceptance possible. At times, of late, they have striven 
to deter us from inquiry which, they say, may be offensive as 
well as grateful to God; but we could never squeeze out of 
them any instructions to enable us to distinguish between the 
two kinds of inquiry. We never could get nearer to their 
meaning than that inquiry which led to their own conclu- 
sions was grateful to Grod, while inquiry which exposed 
their errors, and led to the rejection of their conclusions, was 
offensive to God. Well do we remember when, on one occa- 
sion, they had foimd us more than usually importunate, that 
they told us to take warning from the fate of our first 
parents, who brought sin and death into the world by their 
hankering after forbidden knowledge. 

P. You must not suffer yourselves to be set against truth 
by the silliness of teachers who are unable to explain and 
apply those portions of their own sacred writings which were 
evidently addressed to men in the lowest state of ignorance 
and superstition, on whom neither speech nor writing that was 
not in the form of fable would make any impression. 

H. We should be sorry to give in to so grievous an error. 
But a question has been raised which we hope you will assist 
us to settle. The suggestion that fable, if not the only form 
possible, was the one'^^'best adapted to make an impression 
upon men but little raised above the savage state, is plausible 
enough. But the import of the language through which we 
were cautioned, let it be ever so fabulous, can scarcely be 
mistaken. The words in which God's command' was conveyed 
to man when he was placed in the garden of Eden, as read to 
us by the missionaries, were, " Of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die." If this be not 

6— a 
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explicit, what follows leaves no doubt of the meaning of him, 
be he who he maj, inspired or uninspired, who spoke the 
words. For, according to the same authority, when God dis- 
covers that Adam had disobeyed his order. He passes sentence 
as narrated in these verses : — 

« And unto Adam he said, Because thou hast hearkened 
tmto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of 
which X commanded thee, saying. Thou shalt not eat of it : 
cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat 
of it all the days, of thy life ; 

'* Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and 
thou shalt eat the herb of the field : 

<< In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : for 
dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return. 

'* And the Lord God said, Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evU ; and now, lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live 
fbr ever : 

" Therefore the Lord God sent him forth irom the garden of 
Eden, to till the ground from whence he was taken.*' 

From the tone and manner in which these verses were read 
and commented upon to us, we could not but understand that 
it was hoped and intended to lead us to believe that God 
desired to keep man in ignorance of the distinctions between 
good and evil, and had punished the first man almost imme- 
diately after his creation for wishing to learn ; all mankind, 
at the same time, being doomed to suffer for an act of dis- 
obedience, if it were one, in which they had no participation. 

P. This passage between you and the missionaries ought to 
act as a confirmation of the truth of what we have already 
admitted, that intelligence or capacity to form correct judg- 
ments is not to be acquired through the reading of books of 
revelation, but must be acquired independently, so as to qualify 
man, first, for rejecting spurious revelations, and secondly, for 
interpreting aright, that is, in accordance with enlightened 
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notions of the divine attributes^ the various words and phrases 
in which the revelation was supposed to have been made to man. 
H^ve you ascertained for certain what things, or acts, or states 
of being are meant by the words " good " and " evil," the know- 
ledge of which by man is represented as being so distasteful to 
Grod ? These words are but translations from an older language. 
Do they convey precisely the same meaning as the original 
words ? Or have men's notions, since the first translations, 
undergone any alteration concerning what good and evil are ? 
H. We readily admit that these questions ought to have 
been raised by us before we engaged in controversy, or suf- 
fered ourselves to condemn the missionaries so severely as we 
have done. While we plead guilty to our own inconsiderate- 
ness, however, you must allow us to express our surprise that 
the missionaries, our intended instructors, should have missed 
their purpose by the loose employment of words with no 
definite meanings attached to them. Their converts, if they 
make any, may be mere repeaters of empty soimds while words 
are used in this way, while their detractors may attribute to 
them doctrines the farthest removed from their thoughts. 

P. Postponing awhile the consideration of what may be 
meant by the words " good " and " evil," as expounded, or left 
imexpoimded by the missionaries, you must have formed to 
yourselves some meaning to those words. Otherwise, whence 
such strong feelings concerning the apparently reprehensible 
doctrines attempted to be enforced through them ? 

H. You will not be surprised to learn, that we have, per- 
haps without much thought, assumed good and evil to be 
synonyms for happiness and unhappiness. 

P. And if good and evil be really synonyms for happiness 
and unhappiness, would it not be greatly conducive to pre- 
cision and conciseness of expression, if we were to discard one 
of these pairs of terms ? 
H. It woidd certainly. 

P. My wish is ever to avoid importing into the unavoid- 
able difficulties of any investigation, others that may easily be 
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avoided, if we will attend carefiilly to the meanings whicli we 
attach to words. With a view to this, I endeavour first to 
form to myself an accurate conception of things or qualities 
of things, and then, but not till then, to assign names to them 
and to classes or collections of them. I propose, then, that 
we pursue our investigation, keeping clear of the words good 
and evil till we have found a use for them. We may find 
occasion for names to designate matters or things not yet 
touched upon, and good and evil may suit us as well as, or 
better than, others. When we take note of comparative states 
of happiness or unhappiness, of states in which pleasure pre- 
ponderates over pain, or the reverse, do not our thoughts turn 
as it were inevitably, to the causes which have led to these 
states, and to the causes which might perpetuate or amend 
them, according as we feel satisfied with them or otherwise. 

H, We suppose, with you, that it would scarcely be pos- 
sible to think of any state of happiness or unhappiness, and 
not to think at the same time of what led to it, and by what 
it is likely to be followed. 

P. We shall do well to get beyond supposition ; to make 
sure of our own thoughts or feelings when we are contem- 
plating states or scenes of happiness or unhappiness. The 
latter states, especially if in an aggravated form, are some- 
times spoken of as states of misery or wretchedness ; and they 
may as well have precedence in engaging our attention. They 
make the deepest impression upon us at the time. You have 
had and heard of &mines, and perhaps have suffered from one 
in your time. What have they been caused by? 

JET. The causes of those which have occurred in this country 
have generally been droughts. 

P. Among other dreadful scourges which often visit districts 
in this country are epidemics, such as cholera and influenza. 
Have you ever been able to trace epidemics to their causes ? 

H. These calamities, by the more thoughtful, are looked 
upon as a portion of our destiny on earth to be borne with 
resignation ; by the more ignorant and superstitious, they are 
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held to be manifestations of God*s anger, to be averted and 
mitigated by prayer and penance. 

P. Are not droughts also imagined to be inflicted npon 
men by God as pimishments for their sins? 

H» They certainly are ; and sufferings from famine are 
thus aggravated by suffering from fear and from torture self- 
inflicted, in order to turn away God*s wrath. 

P. Your fertile plains have over and over again been laid 
waste by foreign invaders, and your fore&thers have been 
subjected to every species of torture, humiliation, and anguish. 
To what causes do you trace these afflictions ? 

H, We know of but one cause which it much concerns us 
to point out — our unfortunate inferiority in skill and courage 
to our invaders. It is not tmcommon, we acknowledge, to 
-attribute these and all other calamities to the gods who have 
been neglected and offended. Curiously enough, our con- 
querors, who have so intense a hatred and contempt for our 
gods, or, as they call them, idols, are instigated and led on by 
their own God, who, if we are to believe them, delights as 
much as ours in slaughter and rapine. 

P. Some years ago, your sacred city Benares was a scene 
of tumult, fury, and desolation. It was at one time doubtful 
whether the city would not be entirely devastated. The 
Mohammedans had wantonly destroyed a famous pillar held 
in great v^ieration by the Hindoos as Siva's walking-staff. 
The Hindoos in revenge destroyed a mosque ; and then the 
Mahomedans killed a cow, and poured her blood into a 
sacred well. Both Hindoos and Mahomedans next turned 
their arms and fury against each other. The interference of 
your Christian protectors alone saved the city from the ruin 
with which it was threatened by its own inhabitants. Can you 
assign a cause for misery such as this, more sad to contemplate 
than suffering from famine and pestilence since it seems to be 
self-inflicted ? 

H, The tone in which you have narrated the celebrated 
tumult of Benares, and the method of its suppression, makes 
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US suspect that you attribute the misery occasioned by it to 
Mahomedan and Hindoo superstition and fimaticism, and the 
arrest and mitigation of it to Christian interference. You 
will excuse us for calling your attention to what we have been 
told has occurred more than once since the time of the Benares 
tumult in another part of the world. Nothing short of the 
armed force of the Mahomedans has, at times, been able to 
prevent two sects of Chnstians — ^the Latin and the Greek — 
from tearing one another to pieces over the tomb of their 
Christ-God at Jerusalem. 

P. I had no thoughts of wounding your susceptibilities; 
and you will forgive me, I am sure, if I have unintentionally 
done so. We are all apt to slide into expressions which 
assume a superiority for those with whom we coincide, or to 
whose ways of thinking and acting we approach most nearlyr 
But my question shall be framed so as to embrace both states 
of misery, the frantic uproar at Jerusalem, and the furious 
tumult of Benares. What do you conceive to be the causes 
of them? 

H. Human foUy and madness. 

P. It is &r from my purpose either to disparage your 
countrymen or, by implication, to claim superiority for my 
own. I have chosen my examples from yours as being those 
with which you would be most conversant. But as it is 
human misery in general, not Hindoo misery in particular, 
that we are examining, I will take some examples firom 
Europe. Nearly twenty years . ago there was a dreadftd 
famine in Ireland, followed by a pestilence almost as dread- 
ful You may have heard of these scourges, and thought 
upon the causes of them ? 

H, We not only heard of them, but we have often cited 
them when the &mines occasional among us have been pointed 
to as punishments inflicted upon us for our idolatry. Our 
inclination is to attribute them to the blindness which could 
lead millions of people to place their reliance almost exclu- 
sively upon an article of food which, like the potato, is, from 
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its perishable nature, unfit for storage so as to supply, from 
good seasons, the deficiency of bad seasons. 

P. Your anger against the missionaries ought to be softened 
by the knowledge that men of their stamp attributed the 
calamities of Ireland to the wrath of God on account of the 
tolerant feelings that were springing up among Christians of 
one denomination for Christians of another. The intercourse 
between India and England is now so frequent and regular 
that you are well acquainted with another calamity from 
which we are just recovering. Half a million of operatives 
have been deprived of employment and wages by the deten- 
tion from them~of the cotton, upon the continued supply and 
inanu^ture of which they were dependent for their main- 
tenance. Subscriptions for their relief flowed in from all 
quarters, and the more wealthy of your countrymen were 
not backward in offering their sympathy and contributions. 
Whence arose this dearth of cotton to spread want and dismay 
over entire districts 7 

H. From the civil war in North America. 

P. Let us now turn from the consideration of states of 
misery, with their causes, to that of states of happiness and 
their causes. As a contrast to seasons of famine, we have 
seasons of abundance. Can you point out the causes of them ? 

H. It is not very difficult to do that. They are the industry, 
intelligence, and skill of man, favoured by fertility of soil and 
propitious weather. 

P. As a contrast to states of pestilence and premature 
mortality, we have states of comparative health and longevity. 
Is it possible to assign causes for these ? 

H. We can point to some of them. Abundance of wealth 
and well-selected sites for dwellings, with temperate and 
judicious use of wealth, implying knowledge of the conditions 
of healthy existence, and the habit of acting in observance of 
those conditions. There may be other causes still unknown 
to us which, when ascertained and applied, will further im- 
prove health and extend the duration of life. 
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P. Next, in contrast with war and all its attendant horrors, 
we have periods of uninterrupted peace and friendly inter- 
course^ To what causes may we attribute the occurrence of 
such periods? 

JT. To the desire of living on good terms with neighbouring 
nations, or to the conviction on ail sides that the means ibr 
defence and resistance are such as to forbid all hopes of 
successful plunder and conquest. 

P. And what do you suspect to be the causes of freedom 
from strife and broils, and from any desire to inflict penance, 
humiliation and torture either upon self or others, tmder the 
notion of doing service to Grod ? 

H. The principal causes of a state of feeling so essential to 
the happiness of any community can only be the prevalence 
of sensible notions in regard to religion, or the disbelief in all 
those monstrosities which disfigure most religions, coupled 
with a strong conviction that the proper method of dealing 
with the more ignorant and superstitious members of the com- 
munity is not to persecute but to instruct, and only to impose 
restraints when fanaticism leads to acts dangerous to the peace 
and happiness of others. 

P. You will excuse my claiming from you some slight 
passing tribute of approval to the conduct of your present 
goverhors, who have never attempted to interfere forcibly with 
your religious ceremonies and performances, with the excep- 
tion of putting a stop to suttees ; and they were not finally 
prohibited till the more intelligent of yourselves were pre- 
pared to welcome their legal prohibition. The government 
has wisely left to the missionaries and others the work of 
gradually weaning your coimtiymen from what you will not 
object to my calling their grosser superstitions. 

H, We have always contended with our countrymen, and 
will not conceal from you, that we ought to be grateful to 
our present governors for the general mildness of their rule, 
and their evident desire to promote our well-being. We 
wish we could speak as &vourably of your missionaries. 
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Instead of instmcting us, pointing out our mistakes, and 
encouraging our earnest desire to learn, to inquire, and to 
examine, thej seem wholly intent upon substituting one. super- 
stitious practice for another. They scorn our idols and glory 
in their cross. They are disgusted with our fakirs and 
reverence their saints and martyrs. While they reproach us 
with our suttees, they overlook their treatment of witches and 
heretics. Our Siva is no greater a monster than their God of 
Battles. Our prayers and humiliations in the midst of famine 
and pestilence are surpassed in absurdity by their own. And 
we doubt whether any of the enormities of Hindoo, Parsee, 
and Mohammedan against one another, frightful as they have 
been, come up to those which have been perpetrated by each 
sect and sub-sect of Christians in its turn against others. 

P. There is undeniably much room for amendment with us 
all, and self-correction will be a more useful employment than 
a rigid scrutiny of the misdeeds of others. Having abandoned 
the more cruel forms of intolerance, let us strive to get rid of 
that milder form which confines itself to acrimony of expres- 
sion. But we must not lose sight of the subject upon which 
we were engaged. We have had examples enough to force 
upon us the recognition, not only of two states, one of happi* 
ness and another of imhappiness, but of the causes which lead 
to each, and it is in harmony with all our proceedings in 
regard to language to help ourselves with names to mark the 
distinctions which we think we have established, and which we 
may wish further to examine. Now, I will not say that the 
terms " good " and " evil " have been exclusively appropriated 
to the causes of happiness and of unhappiness respectively. 
It is one of our misfortunes that names have often been 
assigned to objects and to qualities of objects before clear 
notions have been acquired concerning the subjects to be 
named. But, however much these words may have been 
abused, there are no better at our dbposal wherewith to 
designate the causes of happiness and of unhappiness respect* 
ively. Using, therefore, the terms good and evil in these 
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senses, do you think it possible that Grod could object to man's 
wishing and attempting to inform himself concerning them ? 

H. It would not be a god, but a monster under that name, 
who could object to man's striving to obtain a knowledge of 
the distinctions between good and eyil. 

P. And what would you think of teachers, or of priests 
claiming to be teachers, who could so &r impose upon them- 
selves and deceive others as to misrepresent, or even to coun- 
tenance others in misrepresenting, God as this monster bent 
upon deterring man from learning that which is indispensable 
to enable him to secure anything approaching to a decently 
comfortable existence ? 

H. Your Christian teachers may be so misled and given to 
mislead others ; but we doubt whether any of our pundits, 
with all their &tdt8, could be fairly charged with promul- 
gating a doctrine so &.tal to human happiness as that all 
attempts to leam the distinctions between good and evil are 
displeasing to God. 

P. May I record it as your conviction that any religion 
which represses the desire to leam how to distinguish good 
from evil, in the sense which we have attached to these words, 
must be a false religion ? or that a religion which condemns 
the knowledge of good and evil, if unmistakably true in all 
other respects, condemns, under the terms '* knowledge of good 
and evil," something very different from what we understand 
by them ? 

H, You may. And without contending for the superiority 
of the Brahminical to the Christian religion, or admitting any 
inferiority, we readily grant that either must be fidse or mis- 
interpreted, if it be represented as discouraging or deterring 
mankind from efforts to leam how to distinguish good from 
evil. 

P. Once delivered from all fear of offending God by attempt- 
ing to leam how to distinguish between good and evil, does it 
appear to you that men have a difficult task before them ? 

H. Batiier interminable than difficult. For that which 
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may be made the source of never-^ndiiig delight ought not 
to be thought of as difficult. It is a task which seems 
destined to be handed down uncompleted from generation to 
generation. Great as the progress is which has been made in 
it, there can be no doubt that much yet remains to be done ; 
enough to make us suspect that there will be something 
to be learned to the end of time. What an absurd notion, 
then, in the face of all our experience, to imagine not onlj 
that the knowledge of good and evil hj man was displeasing 
to God, but that it had been mastered by him soon afler his 
creation. M all events, he lost his knowledge very soon after 
he had acquired it, bequeathing to his descendants the task of 
learning, just as if he had never eaten of the iforbidden fruit. 

P. Let us now return to our subject, invigorated with the 
consciousness that we are not to be scared by any religious,, 
or, more properly, irreligious bugbear. You named droughts 
as evils, being causes of famines. In other regions of the 
earth, famines are preceded by other states of weather un- 
favourable to vegetation. If it could be shown that droughts 
and those other causes of unproductiveness need not also be 
the causes of &mine, would you still characterize them as 
evils? 

H. We cannot avoid doing so unless we agree to dismiss 
wealth from our list of things indispensable to well-being. 

P. There are occurrences or phenomena looked forward 
to in the future which, as you know, are calculated upon as 
certain. By many people they are considered as parts of the 
order of nature. Some of them are foretold with preciseness 
and confidence; others less confidently. Some are common 
to the whole earth, and others to parts of it. There are the 
successions of light and darkness, and of the seasons, mon- 
soons, dry and wet seasons, storms and calms: each change 
bringing with it the call for soiJe provision by man, either 
to secure the comfort, or to guard against the discomfort, 
derivable from it. Now if man fail to make this provision, 
and lose enjoyment or incur suffering as a consequence, which 
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tions. Neyertbeleai, it is not known that there has been any 
marked change in the seasons. But it is known that in 
modem times great advances have been made by the inha- 
bitants of most parts of Europe in the cultivation of the soil, 
in the selection and rotation of crops, in the breeding, rearing, 
and keeping of stock, in the gathering and preserving of 
harvests, and in the withholding from present consumption 
wherewithal to provide against deficiencies in the yield of 
future seasons ; not to mention the wider sur&ce from which 
each district is in the habit of drawing its supplies by means 
of improved modes of transport. In the face of this evidence 
would you enumerate unproductive seasons among the evils 
of life? 

H, We would not include them among the goods. If not 
evils, they must be admitted to be constituents of evil. 

P. There is an option presented to you. You may consider 
the occasional occurrence of unproductive seasons among the 
productive, as part of the order of nature, beyond man's 
control, or as being partly or wholly subject to his control. 

H, Afler what you have told us, and what we have ob- 
served ourselves, we cannot but admit that the productive- 
ness of seasons is partly under human control, by intelligence 
and skill in cultivation and judgment in adapting crops to 
soil and climate. And so far as man has not acquired the 
capacity to accommodate himself to varieties and vicissitudes 
of season, the cause of improductiveness is traceable to him- 
self, and not to seasons. The real evil, accordingly, would be 
his ignorance and unskilfulness. 

P. Next, assuming the intermixture of unproductive among 
productive seasons to be entirely beyond human control, 
would you in that case say that the unproductive seasons 
were the causes of the famines which might occur ? 

H, We must say " no" to that question ; for if it be true that 
famine from such causes may be guarded against by economy 
and hj arrangements for drawing the supplies of food for 
each district from a widely extended sur&ce, famines, when 
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they occurred, could only be attributed to human extravagance 
and improvidence. 

P. One of the most frightful and at the same time note- 
worthy calamities of modem times was the potato-rot of 
1846 in Ireland. The larger half of an entire nation was 
struck down by famine and by the fever consequent upon it. 
Could such a calamity as that have been guarded against, 
think you, and how ? The answer to that question must 
decide whether the recurrence of like calamities is to be 
awaited with resignation, or to be prepared against by the 
vigorous adoption of measures for its prevention. 

£r. It is no longer a matter of doubt to us that the calamity 
might have been prevented, but only by a long course of 
active measures to impart better qualities to the people — 
ijitelligence, at least sufficient to prevent their reliance, to the 
verge of danger, upon an article of food too perishable to admit 
of its being stored to supply the deficiency of one season from 
the superabimdance of others, and self-discipline sufficient 
to make abstinence a source of gratification where the claims 
of the future recommend it. 

P. War, warlike preparations, and the consequences of war, 
stand out from among most other calamities in this respect, 
that even by the most ignorant they are seen to be inflicted 
by men upon their fellow-men. Plague, pestilence, and 
fiimine were thought to be consequences of Grod's wrath, to 
be averted by prayer and fasting. And although war was 
also supposed to be sometimes instigated by Grod in his anger, 
it was clearly visited upon man through man's agency. There 
are people who laugh at the mere suggestion of the possibility 
of putting a stop to all war upon earth. They may be wise, 
but they may also be foolish in their mirth. If, however, it 
be man's destiny that wars are never to cease, it does not 
follow that they may not be rendered less frequent. And if 
better management by man would make them less frequent, 
to what cause must we attribute their greater frequency ? 

H. To man's mismanagement. It must be confessed, how- 
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ever, that the belief that war will never cease on earth is not 
altogether groundless. We cannot foresee when ambition, 
vindictiveness, anger, fanaticism, and lust of conquest and 
plunder, the principal if not the only causes of war, will not 
maintain their hold over some portions of mankind, and urge 
them to disturb the peace of others. 

P. Although we have reason to fear that angry passions 
will long continue to sway mankind, we also have reason to 
hope that their violence may be diminished, and their preva- 
lence contracted within narrower limits. The spread of in- 
telligence, which we have borne witness to, has always been 
accompanied by better conduct, which implies milder passions 
and a better direction to them. But, accepting the continu- 
ance of violent passions, to some extent, as part of the order of 
natiu'e to which we must submit in our times at least, must 
they necessarily lead to war ? 

H. So we think. 

P. It might happen, it may be happening, it may have 
happened, that there is one nation which is rising superior to 
these misleading passions, which has advanced in intelligence 
sufficiently to see that its own progress in wealth and well- 
being will be best forwarded by abstaining from all attempts 
to conquer or plunder other nations : could such a nation do 
nothing to protect itself from the predatory attacks of its 
neighbours, or, better still, to indispose them from making 
any attempt at aggression ? 

H. It might do a great deal. It might keep itself in a state 
of preparation to resist invasion. It might do more: it might, 
by its reputation for pre-eminence in the means of defence, 
and for courage and skill |in handling them, impress upon its 
neighbours the conviction that defeat and destruction, not 
glory and plunder, would be the fruits of attempted invasion. 

P. If, then, a nation thus peacefully disposed, surrounded 
by other nations bent upon plunder and conquest, were to 
lack the vigilance and courage indispensable for self-defence 
and for establishing a reputation for impregnability, could we 

7 
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justly say that the evil passions of aggressors were the only 
causes of the wars which might fall upon the peaceful ? 

H, We could not. For, to a nation so circumstanced, of 
all causes of war, the one most important for them to keep 
in mind would be their own want of preparation to resist 
invasion. That cause of wap they might hope to remove, 
whereas other causes of war might be beyond their control. 

P. And by what means might a nation, greatly in advance 
of others, best assist in curing its neighbours of their pre- 
datory propensities? 

H, By providing for its own impregnability, and thus 
deterring others from violating its territory, by its unbroken 
abstinence from aggression, by the example of its pre-eminence 
in wealth and well-being, from successful cultivation of the 
arts of peace ; and by the judicious tender of its advice and, 
in extreme cases, of its assistance, to protect the more peace- 
fully disposed of its neighbours, and to curb the more 
aggressive. 

P. It is doubtful whether war is the most frightful of all 
the evils that man has had to endure at the hands of his 
fellow-man. Massacres, tortures, and persecutions have been 
inflicted, not merely by one nation upon another differing 
from it in religion, language, and customs, but by one sect 
upon other sects of the same religion — ^fellow-countrymen and 
fellow-citizens. Warriors, in the excitement of storm and 
battle, have recoiled from atrocities which ministers of religion 
have committed in cold blood, clothed in all the trappings of 
justice and holiness. The last wild revolt of the sepoy regi- 
ments, which brought about their suppression, afler they had 
been led into the most frightful excesses, was aggravated, if 
not occasioned, by their religious feelings. Would you, on 
these grounds, be justified in classing religion among the evils 
which torment mankind ? Or would it be good for mankind 
if religion could be banished from the earth with war, pesti- 
lence, and famine ? 

H. But for the impartiality with wliich you comprise all 
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forms of religion in yonr question, ve should take umbrage at 
ivhat we might suspect to be a covert attack upon our own. 

P. My thoughts, at this time, are far removed from attacks 
on any religion. I am intent rather upon inducing you to 
inquire and to decide for yourselves, whether it be not within 
the compass of man's power to learn how to distinguish 
betw;een good and evil, independently of any revelation; 
whether, indeed, man can be competent to judge of the claims 
to his attention and reverence of the various revelations 
offered to him till he have attained proficiency, or at least 
made some progress towards proficiency, in distinguishing 
good from evil. 

jET. Although we feel that we are but upon the threshold of 
the inquiry to which you have introduced us, we already see 
enough to recognize that man must have attained to a con- 
siderable height of intelligence, more particularly in his 
appreciation of good and evil, to be able to make a judicious 
selection of his religion, out of the vast lot competing for his 
preference, and to interpret correctly that on which he has 
fixed his choice. The mere glimmering of this truth it was 
which made us recur with astonishment to the teachings of 
your missionaries, who represented God as angry with nuur, 
because he had learned this important truth — ^for important it 
is to him, since, without the knowledge of it, he would be 
unable to avoid suffering firom evil, or to secure for himself 
the enjoyment of good. 

P. Either the teachings of the missionaries must be erro* 
neous, or you must have misconstrued them, or the God 
which they are recommending to you is, although unper- 
ceived by themselves, a God delighting not in good, but in 
evil ; since, hot to possess the knowledge of good and evil is 
to be unable to seek the first and to escape the latter. 

H, You must excuse us for rejecting, without the slightest 
hesitation, the whole fable of the fall of man which the 
missionaries attempted to impose upon us, not only as his- 
torical, but as revealed, and therefi)re indisputable truth. 

7—2 
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P. While you are prosecuting your present inquiries jmd 
studies, you must not allow the vagaries of our missionaries to 
prejudice you against the Christian or any other religion, the 
evidences of which are not fairly before you. One of the 
greatest and most admired of our poets altogether repudiates 
the character which, according to you, the missionaries strive 
to affix to the Almighty. He, more consistently and appro- 
priately, reserves it for the enemy of mankind, whom he 
represents as thus comforting himself after his &11 into the 
lowest depths of hell from the realms of bliss — 

** Eril, be then mj good ; hj thee at least 
Divided empire wi:;h Heaven's Sang I hold, 
B7 thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 
As man ere long, and this new world, shall know." 

H. Your poet's romance, with all its incongruities, is more 
attractive to us than your missionaries* revelation. £vil, by 
which is meant evil to mankind, is by him represented as 
Satan*8 good, while Heaven's King delights in good to man, 
although thwarted by the enemy of Himself and man, despite 
His omnipotence. 

P. Does it appear to you that a capacity to distinguish 
between good and evil is likely to be an acquisition of chil- 
dren, or to be reserved for maturer years, after children have 
been judiciously instructed ? 

jET. It cannot be acquired during childhood. The founda- 
tion for its future existence may be laid in childhood, or 
rather must be laid then, if the capacity is to be acquired 
at all. 

P. At what age, then, ought children to be instructed in 
their religion ? 

H, Not till they have made some progress in distinguishing 
good from evil. Not, at all events, till they have learned how 
to set about applying the test whereby good and evil may be 
recognized. 

P. As a different practice is pursued by the Brahmins, who 
inust upon what they call teaching the Yedas to very young 
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dbildren, can joa rdj upon the prevsifii^ belief in tiie Yedas 
as any agn of its Diiine on^Mt-^ its sapmor title, OTor 
eyeij other oompetu^ rereladoii, to be r^mted DiTineT 

H. No more than yoa oi^t to retj npon any sunilar sign 
as a proof of the DiTine origin of yoor Bible. 

P. Ton seem dreadfblly sospiaoiis tliat I bare « design to 
force the Bible upon yon. I baTe no sacb intention. I 
should be unworthy of yonr confidence and altmtion if I were 
not desirous to withhold no assistance, to omit no snggestion, 
that may enable you to form a correct judgment for your- 
selves, upon so momentous a matter as religion, and to escape 
from the benumbing influence that must haye been exercised 
over you by the imposition upon you of religious instruction, 
while your powers of judging were still undeveloped* 

H, Our Brahmins insist that if religious instruction be 
deferred till after the years of childhood are passed, it will 
never obtain a firm hold over the understanding, nor govern 
the conduct. 

P. Do they not confound two very different things, perhaps 
unconsciously, when they talk in this ^hion ? Have we not 
recognized, over and over again, that the formation of habits 
ought to be commenced even from infancy? What I now 
submit for your consideration is, whether instruction in reli- 
gion, or efforts to impart the capacity to connect the natural 
with the supernatural, must not necessarily be reserved for 
maturer years, if success is to be hoped for ? 

H. We begin to see very clearly that the only form in 
which religious instruction ought to be thought of for infants 
and children is to lay a solid foundation for its reception, by 
cultivating good habits and awakening and directing intelli- 
gence. A knowledge of good and evil — an acquirement of 
maturer years — ^is indispensable to qualify for distinguishing 
between the attributes of a God deserving of love and reverence, 
and those of a devil or monster deserving only of fear and 
abhorrence, whatever epithets of grandeur and excellence may 
be heaped upon him by his idolators. 
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p. Do the attributes popularly bestowed upon your deity 
indicate in his worshippers a capacity of distinguishing 
between good and evil ? 

H. The very reverse. But we should say the same of 
Mahomedan and Christian worshippers ; for although they 
believe in a good and an evil spirit, in a God and a devil, they 
affi^ so many bad qualities to the first, that one sees no room 
for the intervention of the second. There is no country, as 
far as we know, in which God is not characterized by his 
worshippers as liable to be swayed by feelings of anger, 
revenge, hatred, repentance, jealousy, weariness, and other 
feelings indicative of human frailly and folly, rather than of 
Divine strength and wisdom. 

P. There is another religious or, perhaps you will allow 
me to say, superstitious practice which .exercises a most baneful 
influence. I am alluding to religious ceremonies, such as 
those of immersing your idols in the Granges for the purpose 
of averting droughts, epidemics, and other causes of suffering. 
You know that the probable order of occurrences in this world 
is not to be altered by these means. But is there not another 
and a stronger reason for objecting to these superstitions, and 
for pitying the unfortunate creatures who are enslaved by 
them ? Do they not draw off the thoughts from attempts to 
discover the causes of suffering 7 Do they not tend to stifle 
intelligence, and to lead people to resign themselves despond- 
ingly to evils which they assume to be part of the inevitable 
lot of humanity ? 

H. We cannot deny that they do all this. But while your 
missionaries denounce our practices as superstitious, they 
summon us not only to concur in their belief as essential to 
salvation from eternal suffering in a life to come, but to join 
in prayer, and to observe days of fast and humiliation, as if 
His ways would be modified any more by their absurd forma 
of worship than by the idolatry of our countrymen. 

P. In Europe people have been progressively, for many 
years, learning to add to their enjoynients and to ward off 
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causes of anxiety, inconvenience, and suffering. Famines 
have disappeared, scarcities have been less severe, wounds and 
sickness have been less fatal and contagious, and epidemics 
less frequent ; and besides, while the thunderrstorm has been 
less destructive, the electric and magnetic forces in which it 
originates have been brought to contribute to numerous pur- 
poses of convenience and enjoyment. Man has learned to use 
the powers of steam to overcome calms and adverse winds 
and currents, and to distil fresh water from the salt water of 
the ocean, where he formerly perished from thirst in his 
ignorance. Is there not much suffering, however, still endured 
by man, from which he might be saved by more knowledge ? 

H, How much of the suffering still endured on earth may 
be removed by increase of knowledge it is impossible to say, 
but there is no room to doubt of the mass of suffering which 
might be removed by providmg that the knowledge thus far 
possessed by a few should henceforward be shared by all. 
Ignorance, where that term means exclusion from knowledge 
ascertained to be within man's reach, is an avoidable evil. 
^;norance, where it means exclusion from knowledge not 
ascertained to be within man's reach, if an evil at all, cannot 
be pronounced to be avoidable, till man has made further 
progress in overcoming it. 

P. Do you think it possible that the knowledge now 
possessed by a few can ever be conununicated to the whole 
human family ? 

H, It appears to us quite possible with two reservations, 
which, as far as you are concerned, would no doubt be under- 
stood, if left unmentioned. One is called for by those unfor- 
tunate beings who are bom imperfectly organized, or who 
sustain such serious injury, through illness or accident, as to 
become incapable of applying knowledge when acquired, or 
even of acquiring it. The other has reference merely to those 
portions of knowledge which every individual must leave to 
be cared for by others. With the reservation of those unfor- 
tunate beings who must be dependent for protection upon the 
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intelligence of others, and of those branches of knowledge 
which each individual may safely be ignorant of, provided 
they be not neglected by others, we see no hindrance to the 
communication to all of the knowledge indispensable to all, 
except the ignorance of adults, and their apathy in imparting 
knowledge to the rising generation ; and these hindrances are 
removable, if there be but the requisite determination by the 
favoured, few to whom this knowledge is now confined. 

P. Taking a retrospective glance at all that we have gone 
over in our investigation into good and evil, in other words, 
into the causes of human happiness and human misery, do we 
find any two causes among them to be compared, as regards 
the extent and intensity of their agency, with knowledge on 
the one hand, and ignorance on the other ? 

H. If you include with knowledge willingness and capacity 
to apply it, we should say that it is the most potent of all the 
causes of happiness under human control, as its opposite, 
ignorance, is the most potent of all the causes of misery. 
Understanding by religion something over and above know- 
ledge to promote human happiness, it is inconceivable to us 
how your countrymen, so unmistakably in advance of our 
own, as they are in most respects, could send among us^ at 
great trouble and expense, missionaries specially selected to 
convert us from what they are pleased to call our supersti- 
tions, and who can attempt to impose upon us one of their 
own more wild, more at variance with common sense, more 
derogatory to the high attributes of the Deity than any which 
they would uproot — that comprised in their fable of the fall 
of man on account of his appetite for the fruit of the tree of 
tlie knowledge of good and evil — a finiit forbidden by a God 
of infinite goodness, and eaten by a being whom a God of 
infinite power had failed to create incapable of disobeying his 
commands. 
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P. Our last oonTenati<m left ns of one mind, thns fiur: 
that irrespectiTelj of all religiona, it is quite within the 
bounds of human csLpBiaty to attain, if not to a perfect, at all 
events, to a very considerable knowledge of good and evil, and 
also of the best means for securing the first and avoiding the 
second. We seemed, also, to be of one mind, that of all evils, 
or causes of human misery, there is not one to be compared 
with ignorance in the number of its victims. Ignorance, as 
we saw, if it do not cause, omits to prevent, plague, pestilence 
and £unine, and wars and self-torture. But ignorance pro- 
duces its effects through human conduct — through mistaken 
action or inaction. £ven in those cases where the misconduct 
of an individual is not attributable to his own ignorance, it 
may yet be traced to the ignorance of others who did not 
know bow to train him, so as to prevent his acting in opposi- 
tion to the dictates of his own knowledge. Seeing, then, how 
much of human happiness depends upon human conduct, can 
you conceive it possible that men, such as they are recorded 
to have been, and as we know them to be, should have 
omitted to take cognizance of different kinds of conduct ; to 
approve of some and disapprove of others ; to encourage some 
and discourage others; to insist upon some and to forbid 
others ? 

H. To conceive that men should not have reflected upon 
the causes and consequences of their own conduct, would be 
to conceive man organized altogether differently to what he is. 

P. Viewing man's conduct as a subject of inquiry, of 
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examination, of reflection, through countless ages, do we 
appear to jou to have groped our way at last to a juster dis- 
crimination, to a wiser classification, of the kinds of conduct 
which ought to be approved and disapproved ? 

H. There are proofs in abundance of the progress that has 
been made in this respect, mixed up as they are with proofs . 
sadly numerous of the further progress which we have to make. 

P. Are there not still considerable differences of opinion as 
to what kinds of conduct ought to be approved and en- 
couraged ; and are you forming to yourselves any standard 
or test by which to guide your own judgments and to increase 
your powers of persuasion when appealing to the judgments of 
others? 

H. There always have been, and still are, considerable 
differences of opinion as to what kinds of conduct ought to be 
sanctioned on the one hand, or condemned on the other. The 
changes that have taken place from age to age, in the same 
country, and the contrasts presented by different countries, 
might countenance the suspicion that no unerring test whereby 
to determine whether conduct ought to be pronounced good or 
condemned as bad, was to be found. We confess to a leaning 
towards your views. . Our attention having once been called 
to the method of tiying conduct by its tendency to promote 
or disturb human happiness, we find ourselves compelled to 
adopt it We cannot even think of a substitute for it. 

P. I am not aware that I should be justified in affirming of 
any countries^^ven those reputed to be the most advanced, 
that this principle or test has been universally adopted. But 
I may say, that wherever progress in well-being is most 
observable, there also is most observable the practice of judg- 
ing human conduct according to its tendency to promote well- 
being. Terms expressive of approbation and disapprobation^ 
in regard to conduct, have not been wanting, although preci- 
sion in applying them may not have been arrived at. Hence 
that Burpluaage of words, without one that can be relied upon^ 
those intenninable controversies, those mistakes of others* 
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meanings and shiftings of one's own. As you have studied 
our language, you can, I have no doubt, recall many terms 
in common use, to designate kinds of conduct and disposition 
liked or approved, as well as kinds disliked or condemned, 
and the kinds of men in whom these kinds of conduct and 
disposition are observed. 

H. Good and bad, just and unjust, wise and foolish, ex* 
pedient and inexpedient, kind and unkind, mild and strict, 
lenient and severe, merciful and unmerciful, generous and 
mean, brave and cowardly, orderly and disorderly, are some 
that occur to us. But we confess that we should be at a loss 
t-o apply them in such a manner as to affix a definite meaning 
to each. 

P. You need not attribute this inability of yours to any 
want of command of oiu: language. The language itself is in 
fault. It has been constructed before the ideas intended to 
be named had been clearly mapped out. There have been 
writers and talkers among us who have attempted to set up 
distinctions between virtue and religion, wisdom and goodness, 
justice and expediency, justice and mercy, economy and par- 
simony, liberty and licence, which are either no more than 
verbal or actually false. They prefer the just to the expedient, 
as if justice could ever be inexpedient. They would have 
justice tempered with mercy, as if justice ever required tem- 
pering. They say, let justice take its course, even should 
ruin follow, as if ruin could ever be a consequence of justice 
rightly understood and administered. Among the difficulties 
which prevent our distinguishing between the kinds of con- 
duct favourable and unfavourable to well-being, not the 
smallest is the habitual use of words which imply classifica- 
tion, without indicating the grounds upon which the classi- 
fication has been adopted. Would it be agreeable to you, 
discarding for a time the use of words which imply a decision 
arrived at, to pass in review different kinds of conduct, and 
try to classify them according as they seem to us to promote 
or prevent general well-being or happiness ? 
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H, Nothing wonld delight us more. 

P. There are two words, " right " and " wrong," which yon 
must oflen have met with, very commonly used to designate 
these two kinds of conduct, although, unhappily, not exclusivelj 
used for this purpose. In the absence of other words more 
suitable, may I ask you to adopt these, taking care to avoid 
continuing to use them, in the belief that their meaning is 
unchanged, afber another signification has been attached to 
them ? 

H, The want of some such terms would be inconvenient ; 
and as ambiguity might lead to erroneous conclusions, as well 
as make it difficult to arrive at correct ones, we will endeavour 
to keep company with you in calling that conduct right which 
favours well-being, and that wrong which obstructs well- 
being. 

P. From having often gone over this ground, I have some 
tolerably deep-rooted convictions. I think it but feir to give 
you this caution. Still, further to guard against my attempt- 
ing to impose my convictions upon you, I propose to leave the 
task of examining and deciding to you. I shall limit my in- 
terference, as much as possible, to the suggestion of varieties 
of conduct for examination, the classification of which, and 
the reasons for such classification, will determine the classi- 
fication of almost all other varieties of conduct that could 
possibly be submitted for your judgment. We cannot do 
better than begin with conduct which tends to perpetuate 
ignorance in self and others — to shut out fi'om oneself 
or others, the knowledge indispensable for good self- 
guidance. 

H, If we have not been mistaken in attributing most of 
the human misery hitherto observable to ignorance, and in 
suspecting that more even might be traced to the same source, 
if we had more knowledge, we cannot but characterize as 
wrong all conduct which excludes anybody, even oneself, firom 
knowledge. 

P. At what age do you think that the [cultivation of a 
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our hold of it. In this very matter of knowledge, in which 
we find onrselves so deficient, they first leave us in doubt 
whether human knowledge be acceptable to their God, and 
then, as if fearful of committing themselves to a doctrine so 
vile as that which would represent their God as favouring 
ignorance and its consequences to man, they tell us to seek 
knowledge through prayer, as if knowledge were to be 
obtained by prayer any more than by the immersion of an 
idol in the Ganges. 

P. As your wish must be rather to satisfy yourselves how 
best to distinguish between right and wrong, than to squabble 
with them or to obtain an easy and inglorious triumph over 
them, I will ask whether you see any reason to fear that 
religion, or what it is supposed we owe to God, can be incon- 
sistent with a desire to acquire and diffuse knowledge, or with 
our condemnation of those who, on any pretext whatsoever, 
strive to perpetuate the ignorance of others, and take no pains 
to diminish their own ? 

H. So far from that, we are quite prepared to accept as 
one test for judging the claims of confiicting religions to our 
preference, the fei^vour with which each enjoins the acquisition 
and difiusion of knowledge, and with which each denoimces 
those who uphold ignorance, covertly or overtly, by actively 
expelling knowledge, or by passively obstructing its acquisi- 
tion. We cannot say, if Christianity be the true religion 
which your missionaries proclaim it to be, that it has much to 
thank them for, judging by their representation of its doc- 
trines as justifying remissness in efforts to banish ignorance 
from earth. 

P. Closely allied to ignorance as a cause of human misery 
is inertness, or indolence, or idleness. In some respects it 
may be said to be one of the parents of ignorance. But if it 
were to be found in conjunction with knowledge, it would 
deprive mankind of most of the blessings which knowledge is 
capable of assisting them to. I was about to ask for your 
judgment upon conduct which promoted habits of industry, 
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and of its opposite — ^idleness. But I ought, perhaps, first to 
ascertain whether you think that conduct admits of being 
classified under the two heads of inducing industrious habits, 
and inducing idle habits. 

H. We need not keep you waiting for an answer to that 
question. All sensible parents are conscious how much they 
may do to induce habits of industry in their children. Their 
efforts to accomplish this in behalf of their own children are 
a tacit admission that neglect of such efforts will give rise to 
habits of idleness in those children who suffer from it. And 
neglect of conduct capable of inducing habits of industry, 
is but another expression for conduct inducing habits of 
idleness. 

P. Are you now prepared to pronounce judgment upon 
these two kinds of conduct ? 

H, It would be strange if we were not The first is clearly 
right, and the second as clearly wrong. We cannot but observe 
the striking contrast between morals as learnt under your 
guidance, and that confused jumble of contradictory maxims 
offered for our acceptance by your missionaries. According 
to the whim or purpose of the moment they will urge us to 
" learn and labour truly to get our own living," or rebuke our 
efforts, quoting from their sacred book: '< Behold the fowls of 
the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them." 

P. I have already cautioned you not prematurely to con- 
found real Christianity with missionary Christianity. But let 
us not be distracted from the work which we have specially 
proposed to ourselves, the classification of conduct under the 
heads of right and wrong. We have noted that economy, or a 
habit of limiting present consumption sufficiently to guard 
against fatvare want, is a good, t. e., a condition of well-being ; 
and that improvidence, or consumption regardless of future 
wants, is an evil, t. «., a cause of misery. Is it possible to 
distinguish between conduct inducing habits of economy and 
conduct inducing habits of improvidence 7 
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H, Of that, again, there can be no doubt. The foundation 
of either of those habits will be laid in childhood. Upon 
adults, therefore, it must mainly depend whether children are 
to grow up in habits of regulating present consumption, care- 
ful or neglectful of future wants. For the growth and cul- 
tivation of habits of economy through life, there must be 
intelligence to appreciate their importance, and self-discipline 
to act upon them, and these presuppose good teaching and 
training. 

P. I can hardly be at fault in guessing how you will class 
conduct inducing habits of economy, and conduct inducing 
habits of improvidence. 

JET. The first is right ; the second wrong. And you' must 
excuse us, but we cannot refrain from again refendng to the 
confusion of doctrines worse even than the '^ confusion of 
tongues,'' inflicted, according to the missionaries, upon the 
human race by a God of infinite goodness and wisdom. We 
appreciate their exertions in promoting savings' banks among 
us, but why should they condemn their good works by giving 
utterance to such incongruous firagments of doctrine as, — 

" Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal," and " Take, therefore, no thought for the morrow : 
for the morrow shaU take thought for the things of itself." 

P. Dwell rather upon the practical interpretation of religion 
in their works, than upon the vile habit which they have 
contracted of saying one thing and meaning another, or of 
indulging in "vain repetitions" which convey no meaning 
whatever. 

H. We wish they would devote themselves to good works, 
and abstain from talk which is only innocent when it is 



P. May it not happen that habits of economy will be over- 
powered and destroyed, if they be not supported by other 
agencies besides those of teaching and training ? 

H. Not only may it happen, but history supplies evidence 

8 
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in abundance to show us how it has happened, and daily 
experience forces upon our notice the causes perpetually at 
work to undermine the habits of economy which education 
has formed and fostered. £yery inroad upon earnings and 
savings, by fraud or violence, must act as an inducement to 
prepare less for the future, and hence to produce less. 

P. But do we not look to teaching and training for immu- 
nity from violence and fraud, through the formation of habits 
of respect for person and property, founded upon a sense of 
the importance of those habits to tJie well-being of society ? 

H, Ultimately, such immunity may be obtained through 
teaching and training, and no doubt we are indebted to their 
agency for much of the partial, and we may say growing, 
immunity which we enjoy. But while awaiting the ultimate 
and complete immunity looked forward to by some as obtain- 
able from an education greatly in advance of any now given 
and brought home to every child, there is need of govern- 
ment protection for person and property. 

P. Would you object to this exposition of doctrine in 
regard to person and property — ^that respect for them ought 
to be tmiversally cultivated by education, and that protection 
against those who are wanting in this respect ought to be 
supplied by government, and by the efforts of individuals in 
co-operation with those of government officials? 

H, You seem but to express with accuracy what we have 
in our thoughts. 

P. Viewing protection to person and property as indis- 
pensable for the preservation and further increase of our store 
of wealth, and for the happiness to be derived from the peaceful 
enjoyment of it, you are probably prepared to specify some of 
the kinds of conduct which ought to be condemned as i^rong ? 
• H. Murder, or the taking away life, except in self-defence 
or in obedience to law, rebellion, or resistance to legal autho- 
rity, theft, burglary, begging with or without imposture, 
cowardice, and backwardness in supplementing the action of 
government. 
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P. If those kinds of conduct be wrong, the counterparts of 
them will be right ; such as resistance to attacks bj enemies 
from without, and by depredators from within evading the 
law under the protection of which they live, and discounte- 
nance of those who woidd obtain their means of subsiBtence 
not by intelligent industry, but by beggary. 

H. The missionaries would have had some chance of making 
Christians of us, had they explained that such doctrines as 
these were what they had learned from their Christ. Whereas 
these are samples of the passages from his teachings which 
they were in the habit of perpetuaUy reiterating : — 

'^ But I say unto you. That ye resist not evil ; but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheeky turn to him the 
other also. 

'' And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 

'' And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain. 

'' Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away." 

P. And, according to you, the missionaries had not the 
intelligence and skill to extract from such teachings the rules 
of conduct which tend to well-being, and the deviations from 
them which tend to misery: the first of which we call right, 
and the second wrong. 

H, Moreover, we doubt the ability of any teachers to 
deduce rules of right and wrong out of such a mass of wild, 
confrised, and unusable injunctions. The first step to be 
taken by Christians towards attaining lucidity of exposition in 
the formation of rules of conduct, in drawing the line between 
right and wrong, must, it appears to us, be to discard such 
puzzling and misleading attempts to guide and enlighten, 
however well-intentioned the projectors may have been who 
invested them with divine authority. 

P. I will do no more at present than recommend you to 
reserve your judgment upon matters not immediately calling 

8-« 
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for an irrevocable verdict. Let us not be diverted from 
pursuing our investigation into the distinctions between right 
and wrong by the incompetency of the missionaries to separate 
the chaff from the grain, or the poison from the wholesome 
nourishment, in what they call religion and endeavour to 
promulgate under that name. We shall find enough to call 
for all our acuteness and circumspection to avoid falling into 
many priestly errors disguised as religious truths. Did you 
not enumerate, among kinds of wrong conduct, rebellion, or 
resistance to legal authority 7 

H, We certainly did; but we did not mean that people 
ought to be condemned for resisting all l^gal authority, and 
on all occasions, whether that authority be exercised for their 
good or not, and whether release from its oppression be. obtain- 
able or not by other means. The doctrine of non-resistance 
thus unqualified might lead to the perpetuation of the most 
grinding tyranny, and to a system of government capable of 
transforming a land occupied by a people enjoying abundance 
of wealth into a jungle occupied principally by wild beasts. 

P. Have you formed any settled or deliberate opinions as 
to when resistance to legal authority would be right and when 
it would be wrong ? 

H, We must confess that we have not We declined to 
join in the rebellion which, happily, as we think, for our 
countrymen, was suppressed a few years ago. But we were 
not without doubts and misgivings. Many of our Pundits 
and Brahmins favoured the rebellion. The missionaries, of 
course, taught otherwise ; but they went the whole length of 
passive resistance. We could obtain no other answer when 
we applied to them than a reference to their Scriptures, 
and they read to us the dialogue between Christ and the 
Pharisees : — 

"Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they 
might entangle him in his talk. 

" And they sent unto him their disciples, with the Herodians, 
saying. Master, we know that thou art true, and teachest the 
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way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man : for 
thou regardest not the per^n of men. 

" Tell us therefore, what thinkest thou ? Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Gsesar, or not ? 

"But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said. Why 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 

" Show me the tribute money. And they brought unto 
him a penny. 

" And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and super- 
scription ? 

" They say unto him, CsBsar's. Then saith he unto them, 
Render therefore imto Cesar the things which are Csesar's, 
and unto God the things that are God's. 

" When they had heard these words, they marvelled, and 
lef); him, and went their way.^' 

Surely, however clever Christ's answer may have been as a 
rebuke to the Pharisees, the reference to it by the missionaries 
was rather a frivolous evasion than a serious solution of the 
difficulty which we submitted to them. 

P. It is manifest that we must look elsewhere for instruction 
than to the Brahmins and missionaries. We would neither 
be misled by false interpretations, nor be satisfied with an 
evasion. Where shall we look ? 

H. We must rely upon ourselves. We must inquire and 
reflect; and where, as will happen at times, we have been 
deceived by false appearances, or been imposed upon by a 
jingle of words, we must correct our mistakes as &st as we 
detect them. 

P. And how can we do better than cultivate and exercise 
our reasoning faculties and cherish our aspirations for the 
good and true, in order to fit ourselves for capable investiga- 
tion, and to fortify ourselves against any ignominious pro- 
pensity to slur over and push aside difficulties beyond our 
ability to solve at the moment ? Our duty in regard to such 
difficulties is to acknowledge theni, to reserve them as matter 
for future examination, or to bow before them as proofs that 
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the human powers are bound down within certain limits. 
Above all, we must be cautious not to accept as inspiration or 
revelation the su^estions of an undisciplined intellect, or of 
an imagination running riot. To return to our subject, is it 
within the compass of human reason to determine whether 
rebellion or resistance to established government be ever lawful ; 
and if it be, under what circumstances 7 

H, We have heard the word " lawful " used in this way 
before ; but we should hardly have expected it to be so used 
by you, except to give you an opportunity for judging of our 
readiness in detecting an attempt to shift the issue by sub- 
stituting a new term. If you mean by " lawful '* what the 
word means in its ordinary acceptation, *' conformable to the 
established laws of the country,** rebellion must be imlawftil. 
But if you mean by " lawful," " conformable to the will of 
God, or to the behests of religion, or to the rules of conduct 
best adapted to promote well-being,*' the question assumes 
altogether anotlier form. 

P. Your criticism upon the misuse of the word ^' lawful '* 
is most judicious, and is equally applicable to the method of 
handling many other terms. 

H, It appears to us that Christians are not very happy in 
their laws for the observance of the sabbath., And your 
missionaries, in their ardour for introducing them among us, 
seem entirely to disregard the teachings of their gospel, which, 
at other times, they urge us to adopt. Listen to these 
verses: — 

" At that time Jesus went on the sabbath day through the 
com ; and his disciples were an hungred, and began to pluck 
the ears of corn, and to eat. 

" But when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the 
sabbath day. 

^' But he said unto them. Have ye not read what David 
did, when he was an hungred, and they that were with him ; 

<* How he entered into the house of God, and did eat the 
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shewbread, vrhich waa not lawful for him to eat, neither for 
them which were with him, but only for the priests ? 

*' Or have ye not read in the law, how that on the sabbath 
days the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are 
blameless 7 

*^ But I say unto you, That in this place is otu greater than 
the temple. 

''But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless. 

'' For the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day. 

"And when he waa departed thence, he went into their 
synagogue : 

''And, behold, there was a man which had his hand 
withered. And they asked him, sayiog, Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath days 7 that they might accuse him. 

" And he said unto them. What man shall there be among 
you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the 
sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out 7 

" How much then is a man better than a sheep 7 Where* 
fore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath di^s. 

'^ Then saith he to the man. Stretch forth thy hand. And 
he stretched it forth; and it was restored whole, like as the 
other. 

" Then the Pharisees went out, and held a council against 
him, how they might destroy him/' 

P. I withdraw the term "lawful," and ask instead, can 
rebellion ever be justifiable, that is, conducive to the increase 
of well-being 7 — ^for if it be, we have agreed that it cannot be 
contrary to religion or to the will of God. 

H, Our impression is that it can. We hardly know how 
otherwise men could ever have released themselves from so 
many frightful despotisms, and cruel and degrading supersti- 
tions 7 

P. Is it also your impression that rebellion is justifiable 
whenever the laws and government of a country can be shown 
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to work evil, or to deviate from what it is considered would 
best promote well-being ? 

JET. Although that state of laws and government must be 
part of any justification of revolt or rebellion, it would not 
suffice alone as a justification. The probability of its success, 
if attempted, ought not to be disregarded. Neither should 
other modes of relief from bad or inefficient governments, 
such as appeals to the intelligence and good feelings of the 
public, the governing classes included, be overlooked. Failure 
in rebellion leaves the victims of oppression worse than before. 
There can scarcely be entire failure in attempts judiciously 
made to introduce wiser thoughts and conduct among a people, 
however tardy may be the appearance of any signs of their 
success. 

P. In our endeavours to come to a sound judgment upon 
right and wrong in conduct, such a case as that of rebellion, 
or of resistance to established authority, difficult of solution as 
it may be, is admirably adapted to bring into exercise all the 
thoughts which ought to be at command, even if not called 
out, for that purpose. We are required not to lose sight of 
any of the consequences, near or remote, direct or indirect, of 
what we may be about to engage in. Examined in this spirit, 
do you think you can set forth in their order the rules of con- 
duct which it is right to observe in reference to " resistance to 
law or government authority " ? 

H. 1. Obedience to law or government is so indispensable 
to well-being that, even when partial resistance is excusable, 
it is impossible, indeed it never has been proposed, to justify 
resistance to law as a whole. 2. Where the law or govern- 
ment is cruelly oppressive, resistance ought never to be at- 
tempted, unless there be good reason to believe that all other 
efforts to change or amend it would be vain. 3. Even if there 
be no hope of relief except by rebellion, rebellion should never 
be attempted unless there be a reasonable prospect of success. 

P. Do you think that much useful help for guidance is 
contained in these rules of yours 7 
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H. If they do nothing more, they invite attention to the 
consequences of the line of conduct proposed to be engaged in. 
They neither sanction passive obedience, a doctrine which 
excludes hope, nor the disposition to resistance of authority, 
except as a last resort, and as a reasonable expedient for pro- 
curing relief. At all events, they do not pretend to solve a 
difficult question while they really evade it. 

P. Thus fer our examination has been confined to the con- 
duct of individuals towards governments. We have not touched 
upon the conduct of governments towards the governed. We 
also must not lay ourselves open to the imputation of evading 
difficulties. Government makes itself felt through the acts or 
conduct of its functionaries — of judges, magistrates, police, and 
armed forces. By what test are we to judge them, for, I pre- 
sume, their conduct may be wrong as well as right ? 

ff. Grovernment functionaries seem to us to be exception- 
ally placed. It is their business to administer and to execute 
the law. If they do that faithfully their conduct is right, 
otherwise wrong. 

P. But we have seen that laws may be bad as well as good, 
obstructive as well as conducive to human well-being. Can 
we say that the conduct of government functionaries is right 
if they administer bad laws Mthfully ? 

H, We are not so near the solution of our difficulties as we 
fancied ourselves to be. We dare not answer that question in 
the affirmative. Although we cannot excuse functionaries 
who do not administer the law faithfully, we must bear in 
mind that no man is compelled to accept the post of a func- 
tionary under bad laws. 

P. Would you condemn the conduct of any man who 
accepted office under a bad government, seeing that it would 
be incumbent upon him to administer bad laws ? 

H. We incline to that decision, although we confess that 
we are far £x>m confident. 

P. You feel, perhaps, that functionaries under bad laws 
might not be conscious that the laws were bad ? 
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H. We diould not be much puzzled if that were our only 
difficulty ; for those functionaries would err unintentionally'. 
If we condemned their conduct, we should condemn it as 
mistaken — ^not as wrong. We cannot make up our minds 
that there might not be circumstances in which functionaries 
would do right to accept office under a goyemment, which, 
if not so good as it might be, thej could make better by 
turning their position to account, and to administer bad laws 
susceptible of great modification for the better by a judicious 
use of the discretion always allowed to judges. 

P. And what makes you think that the conduct of such 
functionaries might be right ? 

H. Government functionaries could not be qualified for 
their positions unless they had the intelligence to see some of 
the defects, if there were any, as well as the merits of the 
laws which they had to administer. To obtain a rectification 
of defects might be partly or even wholly beyond their power. 
Nevertheless, it would not be an advantage, if men best fitted 
to administer the laws were to decline the duty, because the 
power of amending the laws was not conferred upon them 
also. Accordingly, we cannot assert that a refusal to engage 
in the administration of laws felt to be bad or mistaken must 
be right, or that they who consent to administer them must be 
wrong. Laws and government might be so outrageously 
bad, and so obnoxious to the people at large, that to partici- 
pate in their administration, or to give the slightest coonte* 
nance to them, would be utterly indefensible. But when their 
defects are qnly the reflection of the general ignorance and 
mistakes of conduct, intelligent men, by taking part in the 
administration of the laws, have wider opportunities for en- 
lightening the people, and hence of preparing the way for 
improved laws, and also of mitigating the bad effects of the 
laws while unimproved. 

P. In conducting an inquiry into right and wrong in the 
conduct of government functionaries, and in arranging our 
own thoughts upon the subject, does it appear to you that our 
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judgments should be founded upon the laws as we find them 
established, or that our judgments upon the laws themselves 
shotdd first be formed^ based, as they must be, upon our 
previous judgments of right and wrong in conduct in general ? 

H. The judgment upon right and wrong in general must 
precede judgment upon right and wrong in laws and the 
administration of laws. We should, perhaps, express our 
thoughts more clearly by saying that a just appreciation of 
the test by which right and wrong are to be distinguished, 
and a readiness in applying it, as examples of conduct are 
brought before us, qualify us for forming judgments upon 
laws and administrators of law also. Obedience to law may 
be enumerated among the conditions of well-being. Where 
laws are ill adapted for their purpose, but ill adapted only on 
account of the low state of civilization of the people, not to 
administer them &ithfiilly while seeking their amendment 
would be wrong. In those rare cases where laws are bad in 
opposition to the wishes and intelligence of the people, to 
sanction them by assisting in their administration would be 
wrong; and to rebel against them would be right, under- 
standing, of course, that success was probable, and that legal 
efforts to obtain redress would be vain. 

P. Are there not other resources besides those of law and 
government for enforcing right conduct upon people whom 
teaching and training have failed to impress ? 

H, We know of no others, except the influences of religion, 
and these, as we begin to suspect, it is not easy to separate 
firom the influences of superstition. 

P. Nevertheless, the separation is of sufficient importance 
to forbid our omitting any attempt to make it. Have we 
not abready struck upon a line of thought likely to assist us, 
and even to inspire us with some hope of arriving at a fiivour- 
able result? 

H, History and observation combined supply us Avith so 
many irreconcilable belief, practices, and ceremonials which 
have passed and still pass current under the name of religion, 
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tiiafc, at least, we have examples enoogii to exercise our wits 
upon, in order to discrimiiuUe which among them all deserve 
to be accepted as religion. 

P. Has the tendeni^ of them all been to promote human 
well-being ? 

H. Neither 70a nor we can hesitate to admit that man j of 
them have had qtiite an opposite tendency. Witness our suttees, 
idol-worship, &sts, and attonpts to please Grod bj debase- 
ment of self and estrangement from others, and your long and 
Tain repetitions, under the idea of turning the Lord of the 
universe from his purpose, your imputations upcm his wisdom, 
your invocation of his wrath upon those who differ from 
you in some trifling observances, your acceptance of the 
doctrine that hosts of your fellow-creatures are doomed to 
eternal suffering, while your judges are declaring ever and 
anon that the very worst of your criminals may escape this 
atrodous infliction if they do but rely vdthout Altering upon 
him whom they call Jesus. 

P. You might be a little more forbearing in your tone, 
seeing that, except so fiir as is necessary for complying with 
your request, 1 avoid attacking what I may think supersti- 
tions in your countrymen, or upholding the misconceptions 
of religion which the missionaries have attempted to impose 
upon you. As you admit that it has not been the tendency 
of all that goes by the name of religion to promote human 
well-being, can we derive from that fact any guidance to assist 
us in distinguishing the true from the false ? 

H, We are quite prepared to admit that nothing which 
tends to diminish well-being deserves to be retained among 
religions. 

P. Is not religion supposed to aim at something more than 
the promotion of human well-being 7 

H. It embraces the service of God as well as the service of 
man. But there is no antagonism between the two, if each 
be rightly understood. The notion of serving Grod by inflict- 
ing evil on man may be accepted as religion by a horde of 
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savages ; it can only be regarded as a horrible superstition by 
civilized men. 

P. Our mutual understanding upon this point facilitates 
and simplifies our investigation. It enables us to confine our 
attention to religion as a means of promoting human well- 
being, assured that inasmuch as it promotes human well- 
being, so far also God's wishes will not be disobeyed. Are 
you prepared now to characterize the conduct of men who 
preach or promulgate under the name of religion doctrines 
which justify and promote human debasement and misery ? 

H. We are ^uite prepared to characterize it as wrong. As 
in other cases, it may be wrong intentionally or unintention- 
ally. It may be the conduct of a villain and a hypocrite, or 
of a victim of ignorance and superstition. 

P. In judging of conduct and religion, does it appear to 
you that religion assists us to a correct judgment of conduct, 
or that the capacity to distinguish right firom wrong conduct 
is an essential element of the capacity for distinguishing 
religion firom superstition — the true from the false, in what is 
offered as homage by man to God? 

H. Without the capacity to distinguish right from wrong 
conduct, a sound judgment upon religion must be impossible. 
Although the two are inseparable, a knowledge of right and 
wrong must take precedence of a just appreciation of religion. 

P. All our inquiries into religion and conduct converge to 
the conclusion that it is within the capacity of man to attain 
to a knowledge of what is right and wrong in the second, and 
true and false in the first ; and that well-being will be in- 
creased progressively with the increase of this knowledge, 
provided conduct be brought to conform to it. Is it to the 
want of this knowledge, then, that you would attribute the 
wide-spread misery observable in the world? or can you 
trace it to any other causes not yet noticed by us ? 

H. We attribute it mainly to the want of this knowledge, 
and for the reasons which we have gone over together. 
Whether any and what part of it is to be assigned to other 
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causes, can only be determined after tliis knowledge has been 
engrailed upon the whole human race. 

P. If there be hindrances in the way of engrafting this 
knowledge, shall we do full justice to our subject, if our in- 
quiry stops at the recognition of the importance of this 
knowledge and of the sad effects of a want of it, and does 
not go forward to the investigation of the nature of these 
hindrances 7 

H, Scarcely. For if our inquiry stop there it will be 
comparatively fruitless. We must know what these hindrances 
are before they can be removed, if they be rei2ovable. 

P. In lands conspicuous for the misery which prevails in 
them, where are we to look for the men capable of rooting 
out ignorance and superstition, and of planting knowledge and 
religion in their place ? 

H. The best instructed and the best conducted men must 
be our main reliance for imparting the knowledge hitherto 
wanting. 

P. If you or I were to fix upon the best instructed and 
best conducted men known to us, and could meet with many 
more sharing in oiur views to assist us, would our services as 
instructors of mankind be generally acceptable or accepted ? 

H. We fear not. 

P. And why would they not ? 

H. Because your views upon the best mode of instructing 
and guiding those who require instruction and guidance, are 
not generally thought to be most likely, if acted upon, to 
benefit society. Perhaps we might say, because most people 
are content to persist, as fiur as education is concerned, in a 
beaten track, giving little thought as to whether they are pur- 
suing a course as well adapted as possible to promote in- 
telligence and good conduct, or whether, perchance, their 
exertions may not be producing effects quite the opposite of 
what they long for. 

P. Acknowledging, as we do, how wrong it is to deny to 
the young that teaching which will enable them to distinguish 
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right from wrong, and that training which will dispose them 
to adopt the right and avoid the wrong in their conduct, 
can nothing be done to induce people not to persist in this 
wrong? 

H. Unless we be mistaken, persistence in this wrong is 
attributable to the prevailing ignorance and consequent mis- 
direction of effort of those who have the control of educa- 
tion, the only cure for which is what you and the like of 
you are attempting. 

P. Might not some authority be established, under which 
measures would be taken to secure education for all, and also 
to make sure that the education should be of the best sort ? 

H, We can readily conceive that measures might be devised 
to give education to all, but the character of the education 
could only be, if under authority, what the prevailing opinion 
would sanction. 

P. Education would, by such means, be imparted to every- 
body; and seeing how many all over the earth are now 
excluded from its benefit, would not a grand step be made 
towards reducing the extent of misery still abiding among us? 

H. There would be one evil to be apprehended from an 
education under authority — the shutting out of improvement, 
while assisting all to share in the advantages of past know- 
ledge and its applications, subject, of course, to the drawbacks 
firom the prejudices, superstitions, and malpractices com- 
bined with them. 

P. And while education is lefb free, which means while 
people are at liberty to deny education to the young, and to 
pass off upon them, under that name, the deleterious stuff 
which we too often see, have we more reason to hope for the 
further improvement so much needed ? 

H, We have this hope, that, by the active exertions of the 
few to whom advances in knowledge and method must be 
confined in the first instance, these improvements may be 
introduced into our schools and kept before the eyes of the 
public at large. 
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P. What frame of mind mast the public be in to tolerate 
the exertions of the more intelligent among them to teach in 
the schools and to expound their doctrines 7 

H, A tolerant frame, of course. 

P. And how is a tolerant frame of mind to be expected 
among ignorant people ? 

H, It is not to be reasonably expected among a people sunk 
in the lowest depths of ignorance, or even but slightly raised 
above them. But among a people who have made some pro- 
gress in knowledge, and have shaken off the debasing influ- 
ence of some of the grosser superstitions, it is bj no means 
inconceivable that they should rise to the consciousness that 
their further progress and improvement might greatly depend 
upon the tolerant spirit with which they welcome the new 
truths, and exposures of errors hitherto received as truths, 
brought to their notice, and submitted to their judgment. 

P. Herein is our hope for the rapid progress henceforward 
of mankind in intelligence, conduct, and well-being. Their 
experience of the successive stages of progress which they 
have passed, has convinced, or, at all events, is convincing 
them, that as l^ey have been compelled to relinquish old 
errors accepted as truths, in order to gain a hold of the new 
truths now in their possession, so if they would not be shut 
out from all ftirther advances in knowledge, they must be 
prepared to surrender prejudices which they may be still un- 
consciously clinging to as truths. How can we but shudder 
at the thought of what the present condition of the human 
race would be, if the ignorant majority had been able to crush 
the efforts of the inquiring, reasoning, and enterprising few, 
who first suspected and discovered that their own stage of 
progress was not the last, and then promulgated their views 
for the benefit of others? How can we but. be deeply 
impressed with the importance of cultivating a tolerant spirit, 
and of spreading abroad a sense of the duty of welcoming 
all attempts to introduce new truths, and to expose errors dis- 
guised in the form of truth ? 
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:!}: H, The conclusion is irresistible, that all attempts to repress 
10 4 or discourage the spirit of inquiry, and the inclination to im- 
part the fruits of inquiry, sound or unsound, and to promul- 
gate new doctrines, true or mistaken, must be wrong. On 
gn; the other hand, however abundant may be the crop of erro- 
neous and untenable doctrines consequent upon the endeavours 
3'^tr to briog forth and disseminate new truths, it must be right 
y- to encourage to the utmost the spirit which moves to them. 
,j]^:; P. The capacity to make this last distinction between right 

,r and wrong seems to have been, or perhaps I ought to say, 
j; seems to be, reserved for a much later period of man's history 
than the capacity of making the former distinctions which we 
have talked over. Is it enjoyed, think you, by your most 
highly instructed Pundits and Brahmins ? 

ff. You have taunted us more than once with our in^ 
disposition to leave your missionaries in peace. Surely we 
might ask you equally to dismiss from your thoughts a class 
of men so obviously behind you in grasp of mind and skill in 
detecting contradictions and absurdities. 

P. My excuse is the fear lest our speculations should lack 
the weight which is due to them, if they be not tested by 
application to events of daily occurrence, and to scenes pass- 
ing under our very eyes. 

ff. Then, as we have all but shaken off the Pundits and 
Brahmins, we would rather have the truth of our speculations 
^ted by the doctrines and conduct of your missionaries, and, 
as &T as we can get at them, of the Church to which they 
profess allegiance. 

P. I will yield to your wishes. If you prefer truth to 
Pundits and Brahmins, whatever my attachment may be to 
missionaries and priests of all denominations, it ought to be 
subordinate to my greater attachment to truth and goodness. 
Have you had any proofs lately of the missionary state of 
mind in regard to the search after new truths, and to the 
scrutiny into the evidences on which doctrines brought for- 
ward as true are said to be based ? 

9 
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H, Some proofs as little flattering to the missionaries as any 
that you could adduce against our Brahmins. A^r having 
done their best to awaken us to an apprehension of the super- 
stitions in which we had been nurtured, they denounce and 
threaten us because we examine their religious tenets with 
the earnest desire to learn new truths, and escape the pain of 
being again obliged to renounce doctrines after having accepted 
them. They have chided us as presiunptuous, perverse, un- 
believing, intractable, disputatious, and, finally, when we 
declined to disavow our own conscientious convictions, they 
charged us with blaspheming against their "Holy Ghost," 
turning upon us some passages out of their sacred writings, 
which, by-the-by, are represented to be the words of one who 
came to die for mankind, and to save the&n from the wrath of 
a God of infinite goodness : — 

" Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of sin and blas- 
phemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. 

" And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, 
it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be fi>rgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come." 

P. It must be admitted that the missionaries, by their 
conduct, have failed to impress you with the conviction that 
their religion fiivours a conscientious seeking after truth, or 
that, as a preparation for rejecting superstition and accepting 
religion in its place, you cannot be in a more hopeful state of 
mind than to be intent upon seeking for truth above all 
things. 

H» We imagine that thoughts of seeking truth above all 
things cannot be very &miliar to Christian priests. Or, if 
they are, it must be a point of faith and duty to suppress 
them. At one time we were led into the belief that they 
were encouraging us to seek for truth, but they undeceived us 
the moment that our search brought us to difier from them. 
We then found that all search was censurable which did not 
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end in the acceptance of their conclusions, and that the only 
way to escape their wrath, while conscious of dissenting from 
them, is to simulate concurrence and to affirm untruths. 

P. It would greatly horrify the well-meaning folks, at whose 
expense the missionaries sent among you were fitted out, to 
learn from you that the fruits of their expenditure are to 
make the mass of your countrymen cling with a stronger faith 
to the superstitions of their fathers, and of the intelligent few 
to make the unscrupulous '^ professing Christians" and the 
scrupulous, to use their own word, '* infidels," either divested 
of belief in the supernatural, or unimpressed with any belief 
in what they consider '< essential to salvation." 

H. We ought to rejoice that their disapproval of our 
wandering from them in search of truth is so harmless to us 
in comparison with what it is to those who wander within the 
precincts of their own faith. If the reports from the west be 
not grossly exaggerated, we are bound to believe that while 
all your priests belie, in their lives, the doctrines which they 
preach, and are perpetually giving expression to doctrines 
which either they do not understand or cannot explain if they 
do ; no sooner does any one of their order evince a sensitiveness 
to the scandal, to the dishonesty, to the hollowness of persisting 
in such a course, than he is doomed for sacrifice by his clerical 
brethren, unless indeed their impotency, and the growing 
intelligence of the age, will enable him to despise their viru* 
lence, or to obtain shelter from it. We will not venture to 
pronounce what the Christian religion really teaches, but we 
cannot hesitate to affirm that its priests are the most unoomt- 
promising foes to all who are earnest in seeking truth, and are 
honest and courageous in avowing ii. Experience has un* 
folded to us how slowly the truths which are now in our 
possession have been mastered by us ; how they have come to 
us through the successive displacements of errors mistaken 
for truths ; and how each generation, in its search for truth, has 
had to abandon ancestral prejudices and superstitions. We 
have agreed that it is wrong to discourage, directly or in- 

9—2 
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directly, a regard for tmtli; that it is right to invite, to 
awaken, to stimulate, to direct, to accompany, according to 
circumstances, all who cross our path in life, so that if 
posdble they may not stray from the truth. Mark the con- 
trast as exemplified in the conduct of your priests in dealing 
with each generation as it is presented to them. Not only do 
they prepare mental shackles for the infiint from the hour of 
his birth, but they bespeak god&thers, or, as we would call 
them gaolers, to undertake that he shall not depart from the 
errors of his fiithers. When approaching manhood, well 
crammed with other people's thoughts, unpractised in the 
exercise of his own, and impressed either with a sense of the 
disgrace of doubting and dissenting, or degraded to a state of 
indifference as to the meaning of the words which he utterR, 
he promises to abide as he is. Should he become a priest, 
woe be to him if, while he inculcates and expounds Chris- 
tianity to others, he dare to deviate from the received inter* 
pretation of Christian fidth as imposed upon him. In vain he 
will claim to be still a Christian, still a priest, and to be 
intent only on removing blemishes, and explaining apparent 
contradictions and correcting misrepresentations. He is met 
by the cry, "You are not a Christian, not a priest, not a 
scholar, not an honest man, but a reprobate, and a disgrace to 
your Church and order." Scoffers look on, meanwhile, ex- 
pressing their surprise that a man should be so blind as not to 
perceive that many of those who denounce him are as well 
aware as he is of the absurdities which he thinks he has 
discovered, only they are wise enough not to sacrifice the 
perquisites of adhering to error for the glory of divulging the 
truth; while others are so crippled in understanding, by 
the frightful ordeal through which they have had to pass, that 
all capacity for distinguishing true from false, coherent from 
incoherent, relevant from irrelevant, right from wrong, has 
been obliterated in them. 
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P. After the careful consideration which we have bestowed 
upon the distinction between right and wrong in human coli- 
duct, does it appear to you that we have succeeded in tracing 
the boundary line of their separation, or in indicating the 
point where one melts into the other ? 

H. It appears to us that we have. The thought' being once 
hit upon, that conduct is to be pronounced right or wrong 
according as it tends to increase or to diminish the general 
well-being, little remains to be done except to apply this test 
when examples of conduct are brought before us for our 
judgments. 

P. Have you no misgivings that, owing to the infirmity of 
human judgment, you must be quite unequal to distinguish 
clearly between right and wrong, unless assisted and eji- 
lightened out of the Vedas, and your other sacred books? 

H, From what we know of the Vedas, and other books 
said to contain revelations from God, we hold them to be 
better adapted for exercising the powers of judgment in their 
maturity than for bringing them to maturity. Once possessed 
of a test whereby to judge of conduct, no exercise of the 
imderstanding can be so satisfactory as to apply that test to 
each case as it arises. The exercise will always be improving, 
even on those rare occasions where it is not followed by 
immediate success. To know that a decision has not been 
arrived at, if not a judgment in itself, is a step towards one. 
A decision deferred will lead to a correct future decision, if 
one be possible ; while an immediate decision, not justified by 
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evidence, might retard a correct one indefinitelji or prevent it 
altogether. 

P. You must not overlook that what you say of this test is 
precisely what is said of revelation by those who enjoin us to 
look to it for instruction how to distinguish right from wrong. 

H. The difference between the two tests of '< conduciveness 
to human well-being " and " conformity with revelation " is, 
that while the one of our choice is of universal application, 
the other varies with every clime and countiy. Not only are 
there numerous revelations, l^e votaries of each of which are 
unsparing in the expressions of contempt, scorn, and detesta- 
tion which they shower upon others ; but the interpretation of 
each, especially of the Christian, has given rise to more dis- 
sensions, to bitterer persecutions, to viler slanders, to more 
&lBe accusations, to fouler murders and massacres among 
different sects of the same religion, than are recorded of any 
opposing religions. If, then, we were to relinquish that 
universal test, we should be at a loss to discover which 
revelation to consult, or, if we could make that discovery, 
which interpretation to rely upon. Our perplexity, besides, 
would be all the greater when thinking over the shifting and 
conflicting and disputed judgments of conduct, each said to 
be indisputably derived from revelation. 

P. You must not be unjust to the religionists with whom 
you disagree. May not the altered judgments of which you 
speak be consequences of the growing intelligence of inter- 
preters rather than of any obscurity in the revelations to be 
interpreted ? May not revelation be like the solar system 
itself, the same now that it ever was, as far as man's know- 
ledge extends, and yet how changed, and perpetually changing, 
from what it was thought to be ? Would you not have had 
similar discrepancies, if man from the very beginning had 
been accustomed to judge of right and wrong by your newly- 
found test ? Would there have been no controversies as to 
what really constitutes general well- being, as well as to the 
means of promoting it ? 
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H, If, as may be gathered from all experienoe, men have 
to work their way, through sucoeseive generations, from each 
lower to a higher stage towardis perfection, different, although 
clearer, conceptions of well-being, and also of the means of 
promoting it, must be conditions of this progress. But surely 
an additional cause of confusion and contention is introduced, 
if, instead of steadily aiming at the general well>being, how- 
ever imperfectly understood, men strive for something besides. 
It is this something besides which religion has led them to 
strive for : the approbation of Grod, eternal bliss after death, 
with or without transmigration, or purgatory, or an atone- 
ment, or the intercession of saints. Had it so happened that 
the personal gratification coveted after death had always been 
striven for by efforts to promote the general well-being, fewer 
difficulties woidd have crossed us while inquiring into dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. But, unfortunately, God's 
favour and everlasting happiness have been sought by self- 
humiliation, vilification, and mutilation, and, worse than that, 
by the infliction of every species of evil upon other men — by 
massacre, torture, confiscation, plimder, and de&mation. 

P. Your reflections upon revealed religion, as hitherto 
interpreted, lead you to the conclusion that it rather turns us 
away from, than guides us to, a knowledge of right and wrong, 
and prevents the most useful application of our knowledge, 
after we have acquired it. But whether your conclusion be 
warranted or not, can we &il to be conscious of how much we 
yet have to learn in order to perpetuate the well-being to 
which the more advanced communities have attained, to bring 
other nations to participate in it, and to procure those addi- 
tions of which it is clearly susceptible, and those Airther 
additions which may not unreasonably be expected ? 

H. The perpetuation of the highest state of well-being yet 
arrived at, and the communication of it to all those individuals 
and commuAities which have hitherto been debarred from it, 
cannot be accomplished unless education in the most perfect 
form known to us be sustained, and also be imparted to all, 
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instead of being confined, as now, to a few. A higher state of 
well-being is only to be arrived at through increase of know- 
ledge, and increase of capacity for appljdng it. 

P. Is there.not some reason for fearing lest in striying to 
maintain knowledge as we have been accustomed to regard it, 
by the methods hitherto pursued, we should rather retard 
than accelerate further improvements ? 

H, Your question almost implies a withdrawal of confidence 
in conclusions formerly assented to. We cannot see how 
existing knowledge can disincline those who are so fortunate 
as to possess it from exertions to seek and acquire additions to 
it. Every new step in knowledge must spring from some 
preceding step, but for which people would be incompetent to 
make the new one. 

P. Granting that no existing knowledge can be fairly repre- 
sented as an impediment in the way of future advances in 
knowledge, can we say as much of existing methods of impart* 
ing and acquiring knowledge? Do you not consider your 
Brahmins and Pundits the most highly educated of your coun- 
trymen, and do you imagine that many of them would be 
inclined to enter upon the investigations which you are now 
pursuing, and which have interested you so deeply 7 

H, No doubt we should be greatly surprised to see them 
taking a part in our conversation with you. Their disinclina- 
tion to depart from their accustomed course of studies may 
partly arise from the system under which they were taught, 
and partly from the matter taught to them as knowledge. 
Some acquirements, perhaps, act more than others as incen- 
tives to make further acquirements. There is something in 
all this which we can neither see into nor out of. 

P. You have seen occasionally in your river the junks of 
your Eastern neighbours, the Chinese. As you know, for all 
purposes of trade and navigation, they are as inferior to our 
vessels as your common roads, with the horses and elephants 
upon them, are to the railroads and locomotives which we have 
introduced among you. A time was when their junks were as 
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superior to our choicest vesfiels as our finest steamers now are 
to their junks. If tradition may for once be relied upon, the 
shipwright who constructed the first of the kind of junks now 
in use was considered to have done far more than surpass all 
previous constructions. He was considered to have attained 
the perfection of naval architecture. Henceforward, it was 
decreed, let no man be so presumptuous as to &ncy that he 
can improve upon such excellence, and let this junk be pre- 
served as the model upon which all future junks are to be 
built. Can you not understand how a nation greatly in 
advance of other nations as ship-builders, having stumbled 
against the illusion that ihey had attained perfection, and 
could do no better than imitate what they mistook for per- 
fection, should be out-stripped by the Europeans who, far in 
their rear, and starting long after them, never thought of any 
one of their improvements but as a stepping-stone to others ? 

ff. There can be no question, judging by the evidence 
which has been preserved to us of the progress of every nation, 
that no stage of perfection has ever been attained which would 
not have been dearly purchased at any price, however small, 
with the condition attached to it of rising no higher. 

P. When we recognize that men must know how to conduct 
themselves — ^that is, must acquire knowledge and the ability 
of applying it — ^in order to enjoy a state of well-being, ought 
we not to be careful to comprise under these expressions the 
capacity of advancing in knowledge and in ability to apply it? 

H, Not to do so would betray an indifference to improve- 
ment upon our present state of existence, which its excellence, 
compared with the greater to be reasonably hoped for, by no 
means warrants. 

P. As correct readings and appreciations of the past must 
form the ground-work of correct anticipations for the future, 
let us ascertain what these readings and appreciations are, and 
how fiu* we are of one mind in regard to them. In some parts 
of the earth there are tribes to be found destitute of anything 
that we could dignify with the name of knowledge, and of all 
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the well-bemg dependent upon knowledge. And, according 
to records quite trustworthy, there are some parts of the earth 
in which men have grown out of a state of very great ignor- 
ance to the possession of all modem knowledge, and some in 
which races superior in knowledge have supplanted inferior 
races ; and also, other parts in which the inhabitants have retro- 
graded in well-being, not so much from having retrograded in 
knowledge, as from deficiencies both in the character of their 
knowledge and in their capacity of using it, plainly perceptible 
to modem eyes to be &tal to the permanence of well-being 
attained, and still more &tal to its further development. To 
one possessed of little more than eyes, ears, and memory, the 
appearance of the present condition of the earth's inhabitants, 
and the records of their past condition, might be subjects of 
wonder, like other imexplained phenomena ; but to men prac- 
tised in observing and examining, an order of sequence is 
traceable in the changes recorded, and causes of the differences 
in the prevailing states of well-being are visible. May I not 
appeal to you to bear me out in what I am stating 7 

H, It would be little to our credit if you could not. A 
survey of all history, and of the present condition of the humaa 
race all over the earth, as far as our knowledge extends, leads 
us to the conviction that, on the whole, in spite of the many 
instances to the contrary, there has been a considerable advance 
in well-being. We think you will not disagree with us if we 
say that there are nations or oommunities enjoying at this time 
a much more comfortable state of existence than ever was 
enjoyed before, and not one, perhaps, doomed to put up with 
a worse. 

P. 80 far from disagreeing, I heartily concur with you; 
bearing steadily in mind, at the same time, that there is no 
state of well-being yet attained by any community or nation 
of which there is not the dearest evidence that it is susceptible 
of great improvement, by means of improved conduct. And 
when I append this caution to your statement, I am not 
reckoning upon those improvements which you and I both 
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anticipate from advances in knowledge, but simply upon the 
more general difinsion of the knowledge already possessed by 
some, and upon the better application of it. Does it not 
greatly concern us to extract, if we can, from our experience 
of the past and present, how the highest state of well-being 
hitherto known on earth has been arrived at, how it may be 
maintained and diffused, and how the increase of which it is 
seen to be susceptible may be promoted ? 

H, We can hardly conceive a more interesting, use^, and 
improving inquiry. 

P. You will not misconstrue my motives, nor accuse me of 
national vanity, if I fix upon Western Europe as the part of 
the earth where the state of well-being is more advanced than 
elsewhere. To what would you attribute the superiority of 
the inhabitants in this ret^ct over the inhabitants of other 
r^ons, and over their own ancestors in the same regions ? 

jET. Principally to their superiority in knowledge, and in 
capacity of applying it ; which latter, in its widest signification, 
embraces conduct in general. 

P. It may be necessary that many more things than we can 
enumerate should conspire to secure the permanence of this 
state of well-being ; but what may we confidently afiirm must 
not be omitted to be done to make it secure ? 

H, Existing knowledge and conduct equally well adapted 
to secure the efiective use of this knowledge must be main- 
tained ; or, to express the same thought more appropriately, 
must be imparted by one generation to another. 

P. There can scarcely be a doubt that, in order to maintain 
any state of well-beings the knowledge, and capacity to apply 
the knowledge, which have upheld such well-being, must be 
imparted by one generation to another. History has taught 
us, however, that it is not only possible for nations and com- 
munities to lose their hold of well-being previously enjoyed, 
but to be resting in their supposed perfection, while other 
nations have shot so far ahead as to enjoy a state of well-being 
compared with which the other looks like a state of misery. 
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How is the danger of standiDg still in an imperfect state ot 
well-being, or of sticking &st in a comparative state of misery, 
to be averted ? 

H. Each generation, while handing down its own know- 
ledge and capacity, must be careful to impart with them the 
conviction that, as their knowledge and capacity were the 
fruits of a succession of additions and improvements, starting 
from ignorance and incapacity, so the fruits now enjoyed bear 
within them the seeds of the more perfect fruits to come, pro- 
vided the people who enjoy the fruit have the intelligence to 
recognize the seeds and to cultivate them. 

P. If some himdreds or thousands of years ago, l^ere had 
been one nation or community inspired with your sentiments, 
would not the people of the earth be in the enjoyment of a 
higher state of well-being ? If there were one such nation 
now, would not the prospects of the human race be brighter 
than we can now venture to paint them ? 

H, We cannot conceive how men in the lowest depths of 
ignorance could have been inspired with such sentiments. We 
fear that comparatively few have risen sufficiently above those 
depths even now to be inspired with them. What might have 
been, or what would be in the future, if things had been 
different, we know not. What we are anxious to learn, and 
what with your help we hope to learn, is how best to manage 
with things as they are. Our race, as far as we can learn 
from history, has risen to what it is from a state of ignorance, 
incapacity, and misdirection of effort. It has risen, not by a 
succession of easy stages, but through ups and downs, for- 
wards and backwards, zig-zag, at one time frightened away 
from the right course, at another seduced into a wrong one, 
and often standing still in bewilderment. Here and there we 
begin to see signs of better progress, as if some, like you, 
were possessed of the means of guiding themselves and in- 
structing others, and were disposed to place their superior 
attainments at the service of others. 

P. And it is peculiarly incumbent upon me, at the present 
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Stage of our inquiry, to be cautious, while opening to you the 
path which leads to the knowledge and capacity so far acquired, 
not to close upon you the path to the further knowledge and 
capacity that may yet be in reserve for mankind. My reliance 
for guarding against this danger is to keep alive the spirit of 
inquiry, to make learners active investigators, not passive 
recipients of that which they consider themselves entitled to 
call their own knowledge when acquired. When we compare 
men in their savage state with those who compose our more 
advanced nations, do they not strike us to be so devoid of 
certain qualities and attainments as to incline us almost to 
exclude them from the rank of human beings? 

H. They do. There are, we are told, men yet to be found 
who are not possessed of a language ; and many who are quite 
unacquainted with visible signs or symbols wherewith to com^ 
municate with one another, and to record and compute. Their 
memories, accordingly, are little more than the memories of 
other animals, and their capacities little beyond those of 
instinct 

P. Is it conceivable that men so devoid of capacity could 
have made any progress in tilling the groimd, taming and 
rearing cattle, weaving cloth, making tools, and building 
houses, to say nothing of those grander works which have 
been executed for the first time in our age ? 

H. Not by us. The keeping of flocks and herds could 
scarcely &il to be preceded or accompanied by some rude 
attempts at communicating by articulate soimds and at com- 
puting and recording. 

P. Can we be mistaken in affirming that the ability to 
communicate by vocal and visible symbols, and to compute 
and record, is indispensable for much progress in knowledge ? 

H. Language, spoken and written, arithmetic and history, 
are not to be dispensed with, if each generation is to have the 
opportunity of acquiring the attainments of its predecessors, 
so as to start with the capacity and the leisure for pushing ox;l 
to additional attainments. 
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p. May we then include the possession of ^ihese portions of 
knowledge among the attainments which each generation 
ought to impart to its successor? 

H, We may, and in doing so, we shall be in accordance 
with universal practice, so far as education has been attended 
to. Education has too often been neglected altogether ; but, 
where it has been given, instruction in reading, writing, arith- 
metic and history has always been included or meant to be 
included in it. 

P. You said that you could hardly conceive much progress . 
to be made in pastoral life without the possession of these 
attainments in some form, however elementary. Can you 
conceive the possession of these attainments in considerable 
perfection without a very wide range of other kinds of know* 
ledge, say, for example, of agriculture, of mechanics, of navi- 
gation, of engineering, of astronomy, of chemistry, of elec- 
tricity, and of physiology ? 

JET. It would be strange if we could not, seeing it to be on 
record that a high state of perfection in these attainments had 
been reached among many nations more than 2,000 years ago, 
while the branches of knowledge to which you have referred 
cannot be traced back for a century, if we are to think of 
them as they are understood and applied at the present day. 

P. The statement which you have just made strikes me aa 
being of very great significance. It indicates that men may 
remain in ignorance of many subjects, a knowledge of which 
is now considered indispensable for well*-being, long after lan- 
guage spoken and written, and the power of recording and 
computing, have been in familiar use among them. Must 
there not be some marked characteristics whereby to distin- 
guish these items of knowledge j&om the others, without 
which man could not have reached his present stage of power 
and well-being ? 

H, There is one distinction which nobody could well miss. 
Language and computation may rather be called the instru- 
ments of knowledge than knowledge proper* 
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P. Would not this attempt of yours to exclude reading, 
writing, and arithmetic from among the branches of know 
ledge sound very strange to those who almost contend that 
instruction should be confined, as regards the greater number 
of children, to what they call those '* branches of knowledge " ? 

H, It might, and yet the exclusion might not be the less 
desirable. We labour under a disadvantage from the am* 
biguous terms which we are compelled to use. We may 
appear to indulge in paradoxes while expressing truisms. A 
pupil who can repeat long passages fh>m the Yedas, the Koran, 
or the Bible, and who can name the date of every remarkable 
event that has occurred within the historic period, and every 
town and river on the earth, and their distances one from the 
other, is said to know ; and the man who can construct or drive 
a locomotive, build or navigate a ship, irrigate a hill district 
with water drawn from the valley, extract gas from the coal, 
and distribute it appropriately to supply light to a distant city, 
and contrive the means of transmitting intelligence with the 
rapidity of thought over hundreds of miles of desert, and 
under hundreds of miles of sea, is also said to know. But the 
knowledge of one is not to be confounded with that of the other. 
We are not prepared to point out precisely wherein they differ. 
We Hindoos do not seem to be so inferior to you Europeans 
in the first kind of knowledge as we are in the second. 

P. If we feel that we are of one mind as to the importance 
of language and the ability to record and compute, whether 
we call them instruments or means of knowledge, or parts of 
knowledge itself^ it would be a pity to be prevented from 
acknowledging this concordance of feeling by any want of 
skill in expressing ourselves. We may accept language and 
arithmetic as parts of knowledge without being prevented 
continuing our inquiry, and asking what the prospects of 
mankind would be if the instruction inherited by each gene** 
ration from its predecessor were confined to language and 
arithmetic ? 

H. They would be moat deplorable. Happily the though 
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of 80 restrictinfi; instruction never occurred to anybody. If 
instruction in schools has not been carried much beyond 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, it has been thus limited by 
the difficulty of carrjong it &rther, and with the belief that 
other instruction would be provided outside the schools. 

P. Wishing, as we do, that each generation should become 
possessed of the attainments and qualifications of the pre- 
ceding, with a sense of the improvements upon them, of 
which they are susceptible, and an earnest desire to seek and 
obtain such improvements, what must be our opinion of a 
system of school-instruction confined to little more than 
reading, writmg, and arithmetic ? 

H, That it is incomplete and inadequate. There can be 
but one justification of it — that its extension is impossible. 

P. Unless more be impossible, may not instruction thus 
confined defeat its own purpose, and inflict damage upon the 
pupils whom it is meant to benefit ? Omitting or neglecting 
instruction beyond language and arithmetic, is there not 
danger lest words, written and spoken, should often be severed 
from the ideas or subjects which they are supposed to repre- 
sent, and numerals be used as mere material for exercising 
powers of memory ? 

JET. Although the thoughts suggested by your questions are 
quite new to us, we recognize how much more effective in- * 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic would be, if it 
followed or accompanied, rather than preceded, the knowledge 
of things to be named, recorded, measured, and counted. 

P. What do your Brahmins and other learned men reckon 
among their attainments, besides their knowledge of these ele- 
mentary subjects, and what do they profess to teach ? 

H, Most of them combine the knowledge of one or more 
languages with their native language; and beyond this the 
study of history, geography, and astronomy, and of the sacred 
books, engages nearly the whole of their time and attention. 

P. As you have bestowed some thought upon these subjects, 
and can compare the knowledge which you possess, and are 
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in search of with what was paased off upon you as knowledge 
in your youth, will you tell me how far the history, geo* 
graphy, and astronomy which they teach, are distinguishable 
from fable, and their religion firom superstition ? 

H, It would be vain to deny that fable and superstition 
are inextricably interwoven in their minds with history and 
religion. 

P. Should I be justified in inferring from your confession 
that your learned men, instead of combining ignorance with 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, combine what is worse, pre- 
judice and superstition ? 

H, Not exactly, fbr their prejudices and superstitions are 
not unmixed with glimpses of knowledge and religion. 

P. Only so confounded together as to be imdistinguish* 
able by themselves. Might they not, as educators, be com- 
pared to druggists, who, although in possession of curative 
medicines, cannot distinguish them from the deadly poisons 
with which they are intermixed ? 

H. And may thus either kill or cure the ctistomers who 
apply to them. Nevertheless you would be sorry to part with 
either educators or druggists. 

P. Because, without them, we might be deprived of the 
better druggists and educators of the future. Besides, there 
always have been a few in every age who have been able to 
make useful selections from the druggist's shop, and to 
separate more and more of the metal from its ore. Pure 
religion and unalloyed knowledge are the rewards in promise 
for man, when, step by step, he shall have succeeded in ex- 
tricating them from the superstitions and prejudices in com- 
bination with which he first gets hold of them. But, tell me, 
which of our feculties are called into exercise while learning 
language, ancient and modem, and arithmetic, and I will add 
geography, astronomy, history, and sacred writings, with the 
understanding that what is supposed to be learned of all these, 
IB unaccompanied with efforts to distinguish the true from the 
false, the real from the fabulous ? 

10 
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H, We do not perceive that any faculty, except memory, 
can be said to be called into play, unless the process of 
learning lead to a comprehension of the proofs which warrant 
the conclusions said to be learned. It would be difficult to 
exclude these proofs entirely from instruction in astronomy. 
Our recollection of the methods pursued in the schools where 
we learned history, geography, and religion, does not enable 
us to speak of the exercise of any other &culty than that of 
memory in learning them. 

P. How far can the exercise of our memories alone help 
us to a knowledge of the past, and, in conjunction with our 
imitative powers, enable us to apply it in the present ? 

H. The utmost that it can do for us is to enable us to preserve 
the knowledge and the skill in using it so £u: acquired, and 
thus to sustain the state of well-being inherited from our 
forefathers. It may be doubtful whether it could even accom- 
plish so much. To whatever extent knowledge and skill may 
be handed down by memory and imitation from one genera- 
tion to anoth^, other faculties must be called into exercise in 
order to acquire them in the first instance. And as observa- 
tion, experiment, study, and reflection are indispensable for 
the original acquisition of knowledge, there would be great 
danger of its gradual decline, if the same Acuities were not at 
hand to preserve it. Faulty as our system of school-instruc- 
tion may be, it would appear, judging by the progress which 
men have made, to be impossible to prevent entirely some 
exercise of the other faculties while exercising the memoiy ; 
or else the outside world must be continually doing somethiiig 
to rectify school omissions. 

P. I gather from your answer that, in addition to memory 
and imitation, observation and reflection are indispensable for 
the acquisition of knowledge, and, if not indispensable, ex- 
ceedingly desirable for its preservation and for the mainte- 
nance of the state of well-being dependent upon it. If these 
conclusioBB be, as I think they are, faithAilly drawn from 
what we have learned of our own nature, and of the condi- 
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tions of our existence on the earth where we find ourselves, 
what rule of conduct, as bearing upon education, must be the 
consequence of them? 

H. That each generation should be impressed with a sense 
of duty towards the succeeding generation in this wise : To 
call forth and cultivate habits of observation and reflection, 
and so to direct them as to lead, through the aid of the proofs 
at command, to the re-discovery by each generation of the 
knowledge possessed by its predecessor, and to tend to the 
discovery of the ftirther knowledge which it may be hoped is 
yet in reserve for mankind ? 

P. How will you meet the objection sure to be made to 
such a scheme of school instruction, that it is far beyond any- 
thing that could possibly be carried out successfully ? 

H, The objection may be unanswerable as applied to the 
present time, although not so in regard to the future, if in- 
structors will do for the young what carriers have done for 
travellers, — ^make their methods correspond with the wiser 
notions and increased powers of the age. A few years ago 
carriers had not placed steam-power at the service of travellers, 
because they could not ; and a few years ago it might be said 
ioT educators that they had not placed at the service of the 
young the means of learning the causes and consequences of 
phenomena, physical, intellectual, moral, and religious, because 
they could not. But they might do so now if they had the 
qualifications accessible to them, or if they would be at the 
pains to acquire them. 

P. The only obstacle, then, to the present instruction of 
youth in harmony with the advanced knowledge of the age is 
want of qualification in instructors ; and the only obstacle to 
their future instruction is the unwillingness or indifierence of 
instructors to acquire the new powers and better methods of 
applying them within their reach; so that in their more 
important sphere of duty they should at least be on a level 
with carriers. 

H, It is inexplicable to us how your countrymen can tolera^ 
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in educators what they would aot put up with in carriers — 
sluggishness in appljring every available power in order to do 
their work as well as possible. Do they value rapidity of 
transport for themselves more than ability and good disposi- 
tions for their children ? 

P. We have had occasion to acknowledge and deplore the 
prevalence, not only of ignorance, with its sad consequences, 
all over the world, but of prejudice and superstition, and their 
sadder consequences. Ought we not to ask what the action 
of memory will be in shortening or prolonging their malignant 
influence over the thoughts and conduct of mankind ? 

H. It cannot shorten their influence. Prejudices and super- 
stitions require to be dispelled or uprooted. Memory is a 
preservative, not a destroyer. Observation and reflection can 
alone displace error ; and after substituting truth and know- 
ledge in its place, memory may be invited to keep them 
there. 

P. Looking back upon the teachings of your Brahmins and 
Pundits, does it appear to you that, while they impart to 
others the mixture of truth and error which by them is held 
as knowledge, they do anything that is likely to lead their 
pupils to suspect that error, unperceived by them, may be 
mixed up with the truths presented to them, or to enable 
them to distiDguish the one from the other ? 

H. They appear to us to have as little thought of doing 
anything of the kind as your missionaries. They both alike 
have accepted doctrines which they assume to be true, but 
the truth of which, it is sinful to doubt, and as such, and, in 
that spirit, they do their utmost to impose them upon others, 
by inviting an exercise, not of observation, inquiry, and 
reflection, but of memory. 

P. I do not wish to draw invidious comparisons between 
the Brahmins and the missionaries. I will therefore ask a 
question which concerns them conjointly. What would be the 
eflect of their teachings, if some men did not break loose from 
the chains by which they were meant to be bound down to 
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the past, if some did not refuse, while mastering a knowledge 
of the past, to be mere copies of their instructors, and to be 
shut out from attempts to improve upon them ? 

H, A stop would be put to the progress in well-being of 
which we hare still so much need. Damage would be inflicted 
upon posterity similar to that which would have been inflicted 
upon us, had each of our fore&thers been content to copy his 
predecessor. At this very time we should all resemble those 
savages which are yet to be found in some parts of the earth — 
types of the lowest form of humanity. 

P. Agreeing, as we do, that men ought to be in^ired with 
a desire to improve upon past knowledge while striving to 
acquire it, must you not attribute much of the superiority 
observable in some countries over others to the greater pre- 
valence of this desire of improvement among their inhabitants ? 

H. We must, and we do. Tou Europeans are vastly our 
superiors in most respects. While you are enjopng the fruits 
of attainments in knowledge vastly beyond those of Asiatics, 
you are evidently intent upon making additions to them. In 
one respect, however, we are quite on a level with you. 
Considering your superiority in other respects, we might say 
you are even inferior to us in this — we mean, of course, in 
your method of dealing with religion. 

P. I was aware that, while our missionaries had helped you 
to discard your own superstitions, they had £dled to persuade 
you to accept their religion ; but I did not suppose you took 
80 unfavourable a view of their religion as to rate it below the 
one which you had abandoned as imtenable. 

H. We had no thought of returning to a comparison between 
the Hindoo and the Christian religions ; between the ultimate 
eternal happiness of all, though deferred for many, and the 
eternal happiness of a few only and the eternal misery of all 
but a few ; between the transmigration of souls leading cer- 
tainly to salvation, and atonement and redemption impotent 
to achieve' it: not to say much more, which we might, in 
&vour of the. supertttitions which we have abandoned, as con- 
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trasted with the superstitions which we dedine to accept. 
Our thoughts were rather fixed upon the arrogance and con- 
ceit with which jour missionaries, and, we presume, your 
priests in general, claim to have attained the summit of per- 
fection m religious knowledge, and try to fix discredit, or 
even ignominy, upon those who question their infidlibility. 

P, When I tell you that in Europe there are numerous 
Christian churches and sects, each difiering from the others, 
and that each church and sect again is distracted by differences 
of doctrine within itself, will not that induce you to retract or 
modify your charge of religious arrogance and conceit ? 

H. It might confirm us in the justice of it. For if the 
arrogance and conceit were less deeply rooted in them, they 
could scarcely be blind to the glaring inconsistency of the 
pretensions of each to infallibility amid the differences and 
contentions of professing Christians, and the utter repudiation 
of their superstitions by all who have not been crammed with 
them from their childhood upwards. 

P. You are probably not aware that, among Christians, 
those sects which have taken to themselves the denomination 
of '' Protestants," because they protest against the pretentions 
to infallibility of their Christian bretihren, claim for every 
man the right of private judgment, and insist upon his being 
lefit at liberty to interpret, to accept, and to reject doctrines 
according to the dictates of his own conscientious convictionfl. 
I have often heard some of them, when contending very vehe- 
mently against those who would cramp, or confine, or strangle, 
or smother the desires and efforts of others to inquire and 
leam and decide for themselves, not only claim the right, but 
enjoin the exercise of that right as a duty both to God and 
man. You would, at all events, exculpate teachers like these 
from arrogance and conceit 7 

ff. Certainly, if the doctrines observed in conduct corre- 
sponded with those occasionally pronounced with their lips. 
We will not deny that we have heard like sentiments uttered, 
but we never met with any Christians who did not contradict 
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these recommendations to inquire and judge by opposite doc- 
trines enforced with equal solemnity at other times; and their 
conduct and practice showed plainly enough which doctrines 
are really favoured by them. All honest men belieye in the 
truth of the doctrines which they profess. But, unless arro- 
gant and conceited, they would be content to show their faith 
by calling upon others to learn, that is, to inquire and reflect, 
satisfied that their own doctrines, if true, would be accepted 
as confidingly in religion as in other matters of less gravity. 

P. And are there not people among us, think you, who are 
prepared to test the int^rity of their fidth by submitting their 
doctrines for the acceptance of those who have been inspired 
vwith an ardent attachment to truth, and are endowed with 
attainments qualifying them to distinguish between good and 
evil, right and wrong ? 

H. We are not going to deny that there are such people. 
Indeed, we should be sorry not to think that there are many ; 
but we apprehend they cannot be Christians. 

P. I dare say you have reasons for what you are stating, 
and reasons which to you seem satis&ctory; and I confess to 
some curiosity to learn what they are. 

H. They are drawn, of course, from our own observation oi 
the teachings and doings of Christians. To begin with the 
baptizing or Christ-ening of their children; so &r from trust- 
ing that they will be sure to become Christians if nurtured in 
a love of truth and cultivated to a capacity for seeking and 
finding it, they procure people of mature years, whom they 
call godfathers and godmothers, to xmdertake not only that the 
new-bom babes shall be Christians, but Christians of a parti- 
cular pattern. Later, but before their babes have attained 
years of discretion, when their memories have been sufficiently 
drilled to enable them to repeat accurately in words answers 
to questions in words, to which neither teachers nor learners 
ever think of attaching a meaning, they are brought to take 
upon themselves the promises made for them by their god- 
fathers and godmothers, not to depart from the creed of their 
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fathers, the merits of which, whatever they may be, it is utterly 
beyond the attaimnents possible at their age to appreciate. If 
we could divest ourselves of the thoughts of the mischief which 
is brewing, we should be inclined to laugh at so ludicrous a 
spectacle as a congregation of demure personages with a priest 
at their head, all glorying in a belief which they would never 
have inherited if their progenitors of old had not seceded from 
the faith of their fathers, and all conscious of forming parts of 
a community harassed with contentions about the interpreta- 
tion of the words in which they and their god&thers had been 
pledged, and nevertheless pertinaciously adhering to similar 
mummery over child after child. 

P. Have you not heard that there are many Ghnstiaus who 
object to infant baptism, and many more who view it as a 
mere ceremonial, which, at all events, does no harm to the 
child, and serves as a means of attracting to it the good-¥dll of 
those who may be able to protect and advance it ? 

H^ We have heard of both ; and would willingly exculpate 
the first from arrogance and conceit, if they educated their 
children to seek, and find, and cherish truth before inviting 
them to adult baptism ; and the second, from indiiSerenoe to 
truth, if they declined to sanction ceremonially what they 
either despise or reject in their consciences. 

P. Do you imagine that Europeans could have made the 
progress which you do not dispute, unless many of them had 
broken loose from what you represent to be the priestly 
trammels imposed upon them in childhood, and intended to 
impede their search for truth in manhood ? 

ZT. We have more than once confessed that your ooantry- 
men puzzle us. They act as if the doctrines which they 
pronounce were so many words put together for exercises in 
enimciation, much in the same way as nonsense-verses are 
put together for practice in versification. With them, the 
Christian religion seems to be a form of words by no means 
influencing their ways in commerce, in judicature, or in. war ; 
and the extinction . of the words, if it were to take place 
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to-morrow, would not necessarily, as &r as we can see, affect 
their ways in any respect. 

P. According to you, the impression made upon them 
by their religious teaching and training has not been deep. 

H, We should hardly have expected that inference from 
you. When we said that the ways of your cotmtrymen in 
commerce, in judicature, and in war showed their utter dis- 
regard for the words in which they give expression to what 
they call Christianity, we did not say that their ways might 
not be vastly better than they are. We certainly think that 
they would not conduct themselves lihe worse for being accus- 
tomed from their childhood to look for truth, and a knowledge 
of right and wrong, to express in words only what they 
really felt and knew, and to act in conformity with what 
they expressed and felt to be right. But the position in 
which Christians place their priests and principal teachers is 
the strangest of all proceedings, in those who profess a love 
for truth and religion. 

P. What is it that you are thinking of as so particularly 
strange ? 

H. Considering that they almost exclusively rely upon their 
priests to supply teachers for the young men, and to expound 
morality and exhort to its practice, they upein to us to do the 
very worst things possible ; first, to prepare, and afterwards to 
improve their priests, so as to secure the creditable performance 
of both these duties. 

P. I readily admit that there is great room for amendment 
in the course pursued by my countr3rmen in forming and 
placing their priests, but are you not exaggerating when you 
affirm that they do the worst things possible ? 

H, We think not. Although we look upon Christianity 
more as a superstition than a religion, and Christian doctrines 
as a tissue of contradictions, many of them unintelligible, and 
when intelligible, absurd and impracticable, we assume that 
ChristianB hold them as truths, and would have them taught 
as truths. Now in the training of their priests, no reliance 
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is placed on inspiring a love for tmth, cultivating the ability 
to seek and find it, and making sure that the acceptance of 
the doctrines of Christianity will be a necessary consequence. 
Far otherwise. They are first predestined by baptism, and 
then crammed with creeds, and pledged to persist in repeating 
them. Precautions having been thus taken against any 
activity of intellect or courageousness of inquiry which might 
lead to dissent from the doctrines, or more properly the 
words stored up in their memories, the aspirants for priest's 
orders sign articles and take ordination vows, so that if, at 
any iuture time, truth and Christianity should appear to be 
at variance, the former may be suppressed in commiseration 
for the weakness of the latter. Other precautions are taken 
besides, lest new truths or a clearer perception of old ones 
should triumph over accepted errors. Emolimients and 
positions of dignity are held up to be competed for by all 
who sustain a character for orthodoxy, through shutting out 
the light, or pretending not to see what it makes apparent. 
Privation, obloquy, and even ruin, are Jield in terrorem over 
those who are not stupid enough to be inaccessible to new 
truths, or not prudent enough to pretend to have been impene- 
trable by them. 

P. We have delisted more attention than was called for 
from us to the examination of priestly influences. But it has 
proved to us that we are of one mind in this respect — ^that 
nothing ought to be received as religion which is opposed to 
the advancement of human well-being, and that well-being 
has sustained damage from the priests themselves in addition 
to what it has sustained from superstition disguised as religion. 
If we can but ascertain how such well-being as we are in the 
enjoyment of may be continued to us, and how the future 
well-being needful may be obtained, we may fearlessly act 
on our convictions, undeterred by priestly threats uttered in 
the name of religion, or by priestly traditions insisted upon in 
the same name. It only remains fi>r me now to make sure, 
after this digression, that we understand one another as to 
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what course ought to be taken by intelligent people intent 
upon the advancement of well-being, and upon its extension 
as nearly as possible to the whole human family. 

H. They must strive to keep up to the standard of attain- 
ments, so far reached, to make all the young as nearly as 
possible participate in them, and to cultivate the desire to 
search for and acquire the further attainments which expe- 
rience leads us to suspect are yet in reserve for those who will 
seek them assiduously. 

P. As far as you have been able to learn, is there any 
difference at birth between the children bom in countries the 
most, and in countries the least, advanced in well-being ? 

ZT. There may be, and most probably there are, differences 
of temperament and of latent capacity susceptible of deve- 
lopment. 

P. You answer cautiously. May I infer that you are not 
aware of there being any difference in their several attainments? 

H. Where all are necessarily ignorant and incapable, it is 
impossible that there should be differences in acquirements, 
however various may be the latent capacities waiting to be 
developed. 

P. Is there any possibility of our being mistaken if we 
affirm that all the children, bom in cotmtries the most ad- 
vanced in well-being, are ignorant and incapable ? 

H. No. 

P. Would their ignorance and incapacity be removed, or 
their latent powers be developed, if they were surrounded by 
adults, themselves ignorant and incapable ? 

H. No. The attainments of their parents were arrived at 
through the efforts of generation after generation, each build- 
ing upon the attainments of its predecessor, and handing 
down its own acquirements to its successor. 

P. Are all children, whatever the latent capacities with 
which they are gifted, dependent upon the circumstances into 
which they are bom, for the attainments of which they will be 
i? 
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H. Yes, understanding by circumstances, all appliances 
adapted to impart a knowledge of the past, ability to apply it, 
desire to add to it, and disposition to direct it aright. 

P. May I conclude, then, by stating it to be the conviction 
of us all that intelligent men, desirous of advancing human 
well-being, must be specially careful that education be pro* 
vided for every child that is bom ? Let the soil, the climate, 
the race, the religion, and the superstitions be what they may, 
if prevailing well-being is to be maintained, the attainments 
of each generation must be handed down to the next. If 
prevailing misery is to be circumscribed and diminished, the 
attainments of each generation must be increased, and more 
diffused in the next. May I count upon your assent to these 
propositions ? 

H, Tou may; and we have to thank you for having 
inspired us with the conviction that the purpose of education 
will most certainly be accomplished by encouraging, or rather 
by carefully avoiding to discourage, in the young the desire 
to observe, to investigate, to experiment, to infer, to practise, 
and to learn for themselves; the teacher*s efforts and skill 
being to direct and help the efforts of learners. The young 
will thus be, while they grow in years and strength, active 
acquirers, not merely passive recipients of past knowledge, 
and predisposed and prepared to acquire knowledge yet to be 
brought within man's reach, and perhaps to be contributors 
themselves to the increase of human knowledge and attain- 
ments. Attainments striven for in this spirit, never losing 
sight of the purpose for which they ought to be sought and 
applied, cannot but be conducive to truthfulness of character, 
and to a sensitiveness to the distinctions between right and 
wrong, whether sanctioned or not by what passes around 
them for religion. 
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ZT. TV£ have been thinking over the many subjects which 
vfe have had the advantage of inquiring into under jour 
guidance, and have been discussing them very carefully and 
seriously among ourselves. We are fortified in the impres- 
sions with which we left you. We can discover no reason to 
modify them in the slightest degree. We have no longer any 
hesitation in expressing our firm belief — our settled conviction 
-^that men are quite competent to frame rules of conduct for 
their own govemment| as a means of promoting their own 
well-being, some to be enforced by law, others to be enforced, 
partly by the conscientious feelings of each individual, partly 
by die general pubUc opinion. And, in reconsidering the 
relation which morals and religion bear to one another, we are 
confirmed in the condumon that religion is so &r from helping 
man to the elaboration of rules of conduct for his guidance, 
that he must attain to the capacity of discriminating between 

IX 
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good and bad in conduct before he can rise to just notions of 
religion. 

P. Would jou say this of all men, in all ages and countries? 

H, If there were anj chance of our being misunderstood, 
we would substitute "human race" for "man." We were 
thinking of men cdlecttvelj, not individiially. It would be an 
ill-chosen expression, which could be construed to imply that 
every individual might be brought to understand the distinc- 
tions between good and bad in conduct, or between religion 
and superstition, give precedence to whichever you please. 
The human race has groped its way through errors and illu- 
sions up to the capacity of framing rules of conduct, and of 
inducing to their observance, much in the same fashion that 
it has groped its way to the knowledge and application of the 
rules best to be observed in dealing with mechanical, chemical, 
magnetic, and vital forces. While all this groping has been in 
progress, individuals and natioBB have developed very different 
degrees of intelligence, strength, and aptitude, giving rise to 
what all history bears witness to, that the clevefer and the 
stronger have ruled, and taught^ and cared for the more 
ignorant and the weaker. 

P. Is it not handed down to us in almost all histories that 
the human race deriTed its first laws and observances &Get 
irom God, through some revelation of His will ? 

H. We believe it is; but we do not know f^at the writers 
of these histories were always trustworthy, or, when intending 
to narrate nothing but what was true, were not frequently 
imposed upon by otibers, or misled by their own prejudices.' 

P. You win admit, I think, that there is something very 
remarkable in ihis tmiyenatl ooinetd«noe, that all nations 
derired their first laws from Bome one presumed to be purposely 
inspred by Oed? 

^ H. As remarkable as that <Shfij aQ spoke of the earth as an 
MttensiTe plain surihee id laiid, studded with mountains, tra- 
▼emed by rivers and inte r sper s ed with seas, and waited upon 
by sun, moon, pSanetB, and ^*aw, to warm, light, and onm- 
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ment it. Narratives and eoincideQces in the hcU and ap- 
pearance* zmnnted may be remarkabk, and yet &r from 
true. 

P. Your tone is so confid^it tbat you are, perhaps, able to 
explain bow it has happened that all nations have come to be 
persuaded that they deriyed their first Jaws and observances 
through revelation from God. 

ff. To &el quite confident that a record does not contain a 
coi*rect account of facts and phenomena is &r firom implying 
confidmjce in one's ability to exf^ain how ignoraace or dis- 
honesty, or the two united^ should have been embodied in a 
parti^ilar form. Th^e are men still to be met with who are 
under the deluaon, or pr^nd to feel and know, that they are 
the recipients or the m&Ua <^ Pivioe inspiration. They are not 
without a few ignorant followers; but intelligent men will 
not even be at the pains to listeu to the rhapsodies under the 
22ame of rea»o»s, on whieh they ground their pretensions. The 
men who first aspired to maih^ laws and influence conduct^ 
may have be^ under such a dehudon ; or, having promul- 
gated laws aad observances, m&y have hoped to secure obedi^ 
ence to them by giving out that they were derived from God ; 
and the people amcmg wfac»i they lived were too ignoeant and 
superstitious to see through whs^ the UHHre intelligent men of 
tnur ds^ see at a glanee to be a tissue of impositions, absurdi- 
ties, and QOQ^radietiiKis. 

P, In either ease, there i^pears to be a tacit admission that 
belief in Divine authority ex^^ises a powedul influence in 
inducing and yna i nt « ning tiheikxice to laws and observances ; 
and as laws and obserraoees, a«d a ready obedi^ice to them, 
are among <he means indispensahle £:>r raising the human race 
above a state of savi^i^y, csa you doubt that whatever will 
impart strength to thaw malnstaya of ciritizati^ ought to be 
grsle&Uy acknowledged, and wisely and devoutly applied? 

H. We oanii0t posaibly queitlou the decorableness of uilng 
all the xiesottroes wilhiii our reach lor securing obedie^oe to 
laws nod ofaMsrvwees ndiqptod to promote human w^-bei^g^ 

11—2 
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There is this objection, however, to arrogating Divine autho- 
rity for laws and observances of human contrivance: that 
these laws and observances are found to require additions, 
amendments, and repeals, progressively as mankind gain 
clearer conceptions of well-being, and of the means of pro* 
curing it. And it has too often been attempted to perpetuate 
laws and observances handed down from barbarous ages, by 
insisting that they were conferred by the Deity, and that it 
would be sinful to deviate from them. 

P. Would not this objection be removed if men confined 
themselves to claiming Divine authority in order to enjoin 
obedience, without assuming that any particular laws and 
observances were specially favoured by the Deity; it being 
understood that the Deity threw upon mankind the labour and 
the responsibility of devising the laws and observances best 
adapted to promote their own well-being ? 

H, If the teachers of religion so far limited their preten- 
sions as to claim for it the office only of recommending and 
strengthening obedience to laws and observances, and admitted 
their inability to learn, and consequently to teach from its 
inspirations, what these laws and observances ought to be, we 
should be spared the painful spectacle of religion perpetually 
represented at variance with reason, as the maintainer of by- 
gone superstitions and atrocities, and the obstructer of every 
advance in knowledge and improvement in conduct. 

P. May I, then, note it as your opinion, assuming tlie office 
of religion to be limited to providing an additional sanction 
for good laws and conduct, without pretending to go beyond, 
by dictating which are and which are not good laws and con- 
duct, that it would be as unwise to reject as it would be 
ungrateful not to acknowledge its beneficial influence ? 

H. You may. We must not conceal from you, however, 
that we are at a loss to imagine bow religion can be confined 
within those limits, and how its support and countenance can 
be so well directed as never to be given to any but good laws 
and conduct Of course, we understand by religion, doctrines 
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in the form of instructions or commands derived from God 
intuitively, or through revelation; and we know of no such 
religion as interpreted or communicated through any man up 
to this time. 

P. And do you despair of ever becoming acquainted with 
such a religion ? 

H, This question reminds us of some of our discussions 
with your missionaries. Partly by their assistance and partly 
through the evidences accumulated upon us, we reasoned our* 
selves out of the superstitions in which we had been brought 
up. To our great surprise, when we combated by reasoning 
what appeared to us their own superstitions which they pro- 
posed to us to substitute in their place, they told us that *' no 
man by reason could find out God," and that, without God, 
there could be no religion. It was a new thought to us, that 
it was possible to be reasoned out of one religion, and impos- 
sible to be reasoned into another. 

P. What you were told by the missionaries is held by 
many thoughtful men in Europe. This impossibility of 
"finding out God by reason," acts powerfully upon many 
believers in revelation in making them turn a deaf ear to all 
the reasons by which it is attempted to assail their £iith. 
There are others, again, who do not hold by this representation 
of man's incapacity, although they think that he has been 
greatly assisted by revelation in his efforts to find out God. 

H, We are concerned to hear about those who have been 
able, or think that they have been able, or would have been 
able, to find out God without revelation, although they do not 
deny that they may have been assisted by revelation. For, 
as we have more than once admitted to you, all the pretended 
revelations hitherto proffered to mankind, as far as we can 
judge, are no revelations at all. Without entering into discus- 
sions with learned men capable of bringing to bear, in support 
of their own views, a profound acquaintance with the Hebrew, 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Latin, and Greek languages, in addition to 
Hindostanee, the thoughts, acts, and precepts universally 
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agreed to form parts of all past revelations suffice to oondetnn 
them. They are utterly at rariance with the high attributes 
of the Deity firom whom ihey are said to ema&ate* 

P.~ Do not your remarks imply that you reject all revela- 
tions hitherto offered to mankind, as ^brications 7 

H. As we have no evidence on which to justify an assertion 
to that effect, neither would we make sudi a charge by 
implication. We are in this position: out of three conflictiiig 
revelations, two must be spurious. But if they agree in diis 
respect, that the contents of all three are derc^atory to the 
character of the Deity, then they must all be spurious. It 
does uot follow, nevertheless, that they are fabrications 
concocted in the heads of men conscious that they were 
practising a cheat upou others. We are fiir from affirming 
that they are not fabrications; but it is quite as probable that 
they were the work of enthusiasts, who had deluded themselves 
into the notion that the Deity had made them the vehicles of 
inspiratiou for communicating his commands to mankind. 
There always have been such vision-seeing and inspiration- 
feeling individuals in all ages of the world. But the worid 
is now beginning to* outgrow their influence, so that new 
revelations are rejected, and pretensions to inspiration are 
disregarded* 

P. You reject past revelations, or nther, so as to guard 
against misrepresenting you, past pretended revelations. Do 
you also reject future revelations ? 

H, As our only reason for rejeeting the past revelations 
which we have fallen in with is, because their contents are of 
A nature to make it impossible that they should have emanated 
from God— from a being supremely good and wise — you may 
be quite sure that we shidl not reject one of a different 
•character. We shall only be too glad to have an opportunity 
•of showing how gratefully we would welcome and receive it. 
The anguish which we felt on finding ourselves severed from 
the one imposed upon us in childhood, after its unworthiness 
had been made clear to us, and the pains which we have 
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tafc^i in Tain, to subfiti^ote anotber in its place, are 
guarantees of our readiness to lislai to the harbingerB of the 
future revelation, and to CTubtace it after its genuineness has 
heea estaUished. If such harbingeis era do make their 
appearance, whi^ a ocntraat they will present, with the word 
cf God in their hands, to your missionaries, with that hodge- 
podge of pro&nity, obKexdtj^ and ahsnrdilj, which they 
mistake for it. 

P. Howerer desirous you may be of lecetving a revelation, 
I do not gather from your tone and mannipr that you. are very 
aangnine of having one offered to yon. 

JET. We wish you could help us to some reasons lor being 
more sanguine than we are. Meanwhile, we are anxious to 
learn whether it be not possible to do ^r religion what 
we have done for laws ai^ morals, viz., find a satisfectory 
basis for it 

P. You do not Ibrget that the means or instruments which 
you have used in order to estaUish a basis f<»r laws and 
morals were your perceptive and reasoning Acuities — first, 
to perceive and recognize human wants; and second, to 
discover by observation, experiment, and reflection, how these 
wants were to be satisfied. Can you recognize any olher 
wants of otur nature, and diBcover how relig^ is to satisfy 
them? 

H, We recognize a yearning after immortality, an anxiety 
to escape eternal separatiou firom, and oblivion of, those we 
love. We will not say that it is beyond the range of human 
capacity to ascertain the &ct that there is a state of future 
existence, or, aijisnming that there is such a state, to show how 
it is to be arrived at. But we may con&ss that our capacities 
are unequal to either tad^. 

P. While acknowledging your own helplessness, and 
despairing of the powers of human reason to help you to 
a satisfaction of your yearnings for immortality, you must 
not exaggerate its powers in helping you to a satisfaction of 
the wants of mortality. The powers of reason do little, or 
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rather do nothing, by themselres. They attain their end only 
by co-operating with the other powers of nature. 

H. We are quite sensible that the powers of reason, at 
least as &r as we are acquainted with them, are confined 
within these limits. But we are not acquainted with any 
powers of nature which, by co-operating with the powers of 
reason, will lead to the discovery of a state of immortality, or 
to the means of reaching it if discovered. 

P. Although conscious of a yearning for immortality, you 
have not been able to ascertain that there is such a state, or, 
if there be, how it is to be reached. Does not this conscious- 
ness to which you bear witness, and which is shared in by so 
many people, afford, if not a proof, a strong presumption of 
the soundness of the inference that there are powers &r 
greater than those of man and of nature ? 

H. We dare not assert it to be a proof, much as we long 
that it might be, and near as we could &ncy it to approach to 
one. For proof is obtained by an effort of reason ; and the 
knowledge of immortality is as much above reason as immor- 
tality is above nature; the one superhuman, and the other 
supernatural. Neither can we so far impose upon ourselves, 
notwithstanding the temptation which you hold out, as to 
presume that to be true which cannot be proved to be true. 
A '' strong presumption " might be supposed to be an expres- 
sion cleverly designed to gloss over a " weak proof," but here it 
could only be synonymous with the absence of proof altogether. 

P. Do you consider all things which are above reason to be 
supernatural ? 

H, That is what we mean, accompanied with the caution 
that such as we must not confound our ill-cultivated and ill- 
developed reasons with the better cidtivated and better deve- 
loped reasons of others and the still better cultivated and 
better developed reasons in reserve for the future. 

P. We shall understand one another sufficiently for what 
we have to examine, if we say that we mean by " super- 
natural" things the knowledge of which is inaccessible to 
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human reason, and that our only available measure of the 
accessible, and hence of the inaccessible, is what reason has so 
fer succeeded in learning. Our former conversations have 
shown to me that you are not prepared to accept as true all 
the records of the supernatural which have been offered to 
you. It is even possible that you have changed your opinions 
concerning some items of the supernatural which you once 
thought you had become acquainted with intuitively. But 
whether we get at the supernatural by revelation or intuition, 
or by participation in the intuitions or inspirations of others, 
ought we not to have some means of distinguishing the true 
irom the false, the genmne from the spurious in the super- 
natural, as we have in the natural ? Oar reasoning faculties 
afford us the means to separate the realities from the illusory 
appearances of nature. What are our means for separating 
realitieB from the illusions of the supernatural ? - 

H. We see at once that we must have some ; but where to 
find them, except in the exercise of our reasoning faculties, 
we cannot tell. 

P. Among the Brahmins, if I am not misinformed, there 
are some who to this day claim to be favoured both with 
visions and inspirations from Heaven. Do they generally 
rank among the more or the less intelligent of their brethren ? 
And are they who attach credit to the revelations made by 
the vision-seeing and inspiration-feeling Brahmins among the 
more or the less intelligent people ? 

H, To each question we answer, the less intelligent. 

P. Among the nations which profess Christianity there are 
also those who to this day claim inspiration, with crowds who 
admit their claims, and others who, while they firmly believe 
in the inspirations of old, are quite as firmly persuaded that 
the gift of inspiration has departed from the earth. 

H. We suppose that there are, besides, some sensible 
enough to recognize that the gifl of inspiration never had an 
opportunity of departing from the earth, since it never was 
there at all« 
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P. Oiir bttftinefls just now is not to decide, but to inquire 
vbat eenaible mat ought to accept or ooght not to reject. 
For wast of sense mty be shown bj rejecting as well am by 
accepting in d^anoe of proof. The gift of intuition, inde- 
pendently of reason, maj be as dificult to ezphda as that of 
inspiration. I should, I confess, be somewhai perplexed if 
called upon to explain in what respect one diSesB from the 
other. Cottid you hdp me ? 

JE[. You must be tender wilh u& We have got no practice 
m eacpouoding our own thoughts^ We first took up opinions 
and made professions of belief on trust, and we afterwards 
discovered how grossly we had been imposed upon. We are, 
accordingly, better prepared to justify ourselves for what we 
have abandoned and for what we decline to acc^t, than for 
what we retain. 

P. When you say that you are at a loss to justify what you 
hold by, do you refer to matters of which your reasoning 
faculties take cogmasanoe, or to matters above them— to the 
supernatural ? 

M. The difficulty of which we speak is with the latter. 
Any difficulty in regard to things within the range of the 
reasoning iacnlties is to be overcome by the exercise and 
improvement of those fkcxMea. We do not know that we 
can give a better account of our notions of intuition than by 
saying that it is the result of the operation of other £eMnilties 
besides the reasoning faculties of which we ieel cansdons, and 
which result we call intuition. 

P. And can you describe ecme of the things which have 
become known to you through those other faculties — by 
intuition? 

E. The two diief things are, we will not say the knowledge 
(that term we reserve fi>r what our reasoning faculties tell us), 
but the conviction or persuasion or consciousness of a future 
state of existence, and of a God, or of a supreme being who 
made and rules the imiverse. 

P. And if you were to fall in with other people who had 
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no such intaitiotu, could you satisfy them of the reality or 
truth of the things of which you had obtained a coiHcious« 
nes8 by intuition ? 

H. We could no more do that than we eould satisfy a man 
bora blind of the colours which we saw, or a man bom deaf 
of the sounds which we heard. On the oiher hand, people 
deprived of intuitive faculties would be incapable of dish 
proving the truth or reality of what we have learned through 
those of which we are possessed. 

P. But if, instead of not having intuitive fiunilties^ they 
bad intuitive faculties which told them of matters completely 
at variance with 1^ matters made known to yuu by your 
own ; are there any means of deciding which of two irrecon- 
cileable intuitions is to be trusted and acted upon ? 

ff. The means of decision must be much the same as those 
employed for choosing between the apparently contradictory 
evidences of the perceptive faculties. It is frequently a task 
of some difficulty to determine what inferences ought to be 
drawn from impressions made upon us through our eyes and 
ears, and it is well known how different are the inferences 
drawn in these days irom the inferences drawn in days of 
yore, although the impressions on our eyes and ears are the 
very same. 

P. Is not this as much as to say that where two or more 
individuals receive contradictory impressions or communica- 
tions intuitively, we can only decide which are to be adopted 
as true, and which to be rejected as ftlse, by the employment 
of our reasoning Acuities ? 

ff. It is. And we certainly do not know how the pre- 
tensions of conflicting inferences from the communications 
obtained through the intuitive faculties are to be judged 
except by the exercise of the reasoning faculties. 

P. It being agreed that the comparative clatms upon our 
belief of conflicting reports from the intuitive faculties must 
be decided by our reasoning faculties, are we not helped to a 
judgment how those persons who have no consciousness of 
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intuitive faculties may decide upon the communications made 
to them by others who have such faculties ? 

H, They will use their reasoning faculties to judge of the 
statements and representations made to them by those who 
profess to have intuitive faculties. The deaf and the blind 
can only judge of the truth and reality of communicationa 
made to them through people gifted with the senses of hearing 
and sight by the use of their reasoning faculties. When their 
reasoning Acuities will not enable them to penetrate the 
silence and darkness to whidi Iheir infirmities condemn them, 
they are no more justified in affirming than in denying, in 
accepting as real and true, than in rejecting as fabulous 
or false: they must be resigned to doubt or suspension of 
judgment. 

P. How would you now describe the groimds on which you 
formerly believed in the transmigration of souls ? 

JJ. We now look back upon that belief merely as one 
among many other cases of misbelief which our ignorance and 
credulity led us into. 

P. In other words, you had fallen into an error similar to 
that into which most of us have fiJlen, partly owing to the low 
state of the civilization to which we have so far attained, and 
still more owing to the ill-chosen methods pursued, in order 
to awaken and cultivate our intellectual powers. Misbelief, 
however, can only originate in a nususe of our reasoning 
faculties ; and when we are fortunate enough to extricate our- 
selves, we do so by reasoning ourselves out of it. But 
supposing the original promulgators of the doctrine to have 
been honest, not imposters or febricators of fables with a view 
to mislead others, how did they get hold of it? 

JBT. Clearly not through their perceptive or reasoning facul- 
ties, or if through those faculties, they must, according to our 
present judgment, have been deceived. 

P. How do you suppose they would have accounted for 
their knowledge, or what they mistook for knowledge, if you 
could have put the question to them ? 
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H. They would most probably have represented themselves 
as derivlDg their knowledge from inspiration, 'which appeals to 
what we have called the intuitive, and not to the perceptive or 
reasoning faculties. 

P. And have you been denuded of your belief in the trans* 
migration of souls, because your reasoning faculties compelled 
you to reject the evidence on which you accepted it, or 
opened your eyes to the fact that you had taken it up, although 
unsupported by any evidence whatever, or because your intui- 
tive faculties have become weaker of late, and less able than 
formerly to originate or sustain a belief for you without the 
concurrence of your reasoning faculties ? 

H, We perceive that you are disposed to ridicule the notion 
that knowledge is obtainable by intuition. 

P. Any tendency on my part to ridicule knowledge, or the 
channels through which you are conscious of being able to 
obtain it, would be little creditable to me, and have very little 
influence upon you. I hope you have misjudged me. I 
would not intentionally resort to ridicule as a means of dis- 
pelling unfounded prepossessions, although I ought not to be 
blamed if the consequences of false or mistaken assumptions 
present a ridiculous appearance. It may help us to a right 
conclusion if we examine some of the more modem instances 
of knowledge wbich is said to have been obtained through the 
intuitive faculties, or which at all events is universally under- 
stood not to have been obtained through the senses. Your 
fakirs, if I am not mistaken, are firmly persuaded that their 
mortifications and self-mutilations have gained for them the 
special favour of God. What impression do their assertions 
to this effect make upon you ? 

H. That they are the victims of delusion. 

P. Not the chosen vessels of inspiration, nor the fevoured 
possessors of one faculty more than those bestowed upon 
ordinary mortals 7 A short lime ago, a captain of one of our 
merch^t ships, bound on a voyage from England to Chili and 
back, returned to his port of departure with his original cargo 
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on board, after haying peribrmed ths larger part of his out- 
ward passage. Hia justification to his owners for a proceeding 
which inflicted severe l(m upon them was that God appeared 
to him off Cape Horn, and insisted upon his returning home, 
and that he could not do oliierwise than obej God. How do 
you suppose his owners received this justification ? 

IL Not veiy favomably. Ship-owners and merchants 
would be greatlj discouxaged and deterred from their ven* 
tures, if their ^ns were likelj to be thwarted hj simihr 
intuitions, revelations, or inspiiatioiui. 

P. The poor captain in this case was, of course, superseded 
in his command, and only escaped being condemned to eom-- 
pensajie his owners for die loss infiicted upon them because the 
judge who investigated the case had no doubt tliat the captain 
was labouring under a delusion. Do you feel satisfied that 
the judge was warranted in coming to his deoisicm ? 

H. We do not see how he could have come to ajiy other. 
A servant ooght to be held liable to make good to his em- 
ployers whatever losses his intentional non-performance of 
duty may bring upon them ; or if unintentional, he ought to 
be deprived of Ihe opportunity of continuing to do mischief 
under the delusion that he was thereby obeying Divine 
conunands communicated to him by inspiration or intuition. 
If people in places of trust were often to be acted upon 
by such supernatural influences, and not to be at once dis- 
placed when discoveored to be liable to them, the various 
industrial woricsnow in operation could scucely be contiimed. 

P. We have a variety of names for the impressions made 
upon people, independently of those which they receive 
through their five senses. When tibeie impiesaions ace unr 
challenged, and reveventialiy accepted, th^ are called revela- 
tions, iDspitatioiis, or intuitkms. When tbey are <iue9tioned, 
or actually scouted, they arecalled deiuttona, illusions, dreams, 
TisioBs, or halJucaaatioDS, A^tB eonunitted und^ tbsir infla* 
ence, wiiiefa would otherwise be crimes, consign the pa-peftBaiovB 
of theiu to lunatic assrliutts, and not to the ti^atment speeJaUy 
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allotted to criminals, Suieides have been committed, parents 
have killed their children, and children their parenti, rulers 
have been aasassisated, towi^ destroyed, districts kid waste, 
widows burnt at their husbands' ^meral piles, and deadi 
inflicted with a view to aare souls, by saerificing the bodies 
which contain them; and the' assomed commands of the 
Almightj, not reodred through a&j of the fiv« senses, hare 
been pleaded in justification <^ acts like these. Is it not 
exceedingly desirable lor us as earnest searchers after truth -to 
ascertain if tliere be any test by which it may be known 
which among all intuitions, or inspirations, or impressions 
not receiyed throtxgh any of our five senses, whether in our- 
selves, or in others, deserve to be received, not only on a par 
with the evidences of oar senses, but with much greater 
confidence, and with reverence and gratitude besides? 

H. Tou must tdsa pity upon u^ we are quite at &.ult. 
Many of our intuitive convictions, or what we mistook for 
them, have been uprooted, and we can give no other explana- 
tion of those whidi abide with us, than that we dierish them, 
and cannot abandon them. Neither can we accept others 
utterly ineconcilsble with them, which have been pressed 
upon us by your missionaries, who, by*the»by, se^n unable 
to produce reasons to us for i^iopting thdr convictions. To 
compensate for the absence of reason, &ey are profuse in their 
ezhortaiacais, not unmixed with appeals to <mjr fears, as to what 
joay befiiU us if we continue, to use their Isi^uage, hardened 
against substituting their TeniaBS of inspiration for the 
evidences c^ our own senses. 

P. The missionaries are much mate in need of pity ^nn 
you are. The worst thait can befall you is to be unable to 
shake off some superstitioDS or illunons which you mistake for 
iB^rationa. But &ej know, benides, Ihat if they wei^e 
to shake off theirs, ihey nxuat either pretend to jpetain, and 
continue to inculcate tbem as before, or be thrust out from 
the only opeaisgibr making ithemaelves nse&ilto others, and 
eaiming a Uveiihcod, which they are qualified for, And also mA 
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of the society of those whose countenance and protection are 
Kodispensable to them. 

H. You do not mean that in your enlightened country, the 
later history of which teems with records of abandoned pre- 
jadices and saperstitions, missionaries are specially prepared 
and sent forth to teach others, with the understanding that if, 
in the course of their teaching, they should find that they had 
aomething to learn and correct, they must suffer penalties for 
their improyements unless they conceal them. 

P. I regret to confess that it is so. The religion of my 
country, by which I mean the established religion, is under 
the charge of a priesthood, whose emoluments, from the 
highest to the lowest, are made to depend upon their letting 
in no altered interpretation of the records of a revelation made 
more than 1,800 years ago, in a language with which few among 
them are &miliar. The feeling engendered among a body of men 
80 circumstanced is best exemplified on those rare occasions 
when one of their order, who has been awakened to a sense of 
some error overlooked, or of some truth suppressed, ventures 
to avow his discovery. There is no imputation too vile to be 
hurled at him by those whose pay and status depend upon 
their continuing impervious to truth, or insensible to the 
shame of suppressing or concealing that which will penetrate 
Jthrougli all the impediments raised to keep it out. There are 
signs, however, that we are on the eve of better things, when, 
if premiums will not be held out for the discovexy of new 
truths, the correction of errors, and the promulgation of both, 
they will cease to be ofiered for reluctance to seek truth, and 
resistance to its reception, and efforts to suppress and conceal 
it when its intrusion has been unpreventible. 

H. You surprise us. We should say that the conduct of 
your priests is a striking proof of the sincerity of their belief 
in the supernatural. They would indeed be base if they wil- 
fully rejected what they knew to be true. They would, we 
have no doubt, be indignant if we were to dharge Ihem with bo 
odious an offence. But, if all their institutions and arrange- 
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ments are of a kind which, humanly speaking, leads to the 
suppression of truth, their reliance for its promulgation must 
be on the superhuman and supernatural. 

P. It is clear to me that you do not carry your belief in 
the supernatural quite so far. But, if I do not misundei-stand 
your state of mind, you have not entirely relinquished all 
belief in the supernatural. I have, however, no knowledge of 
the grounds on which you retain any. What are they ? You 
cannot be content to remain without some justification, 
whether for rejecting or retaining a belief in anything proposed 
to you which is not cognizable by your perceptive and reason- 
ing faculties. You would not be content to remain without 
justification in matters which are cognizable. 

H, Our own difficulties in reconciling inspiration with 
the evidence of our senses, faith with reason, or belief with 
knowledge, are, we begin to suspect, similar to those which 
puzzle the missionaries, although they do not recognize them. 
When we met their attempts to press their versions of revela- 
tion upon us with much the same kind of reasoning employed 
by them in combating and exposing ours, they told us that ere 
long we should part with that unbounded confidence in the 
supremacy of reason, and learn that " there are beliefs which 
transcend knowledge." 

P. Before you allow your difliculties to be put to sleep by 
such an aphorism, or use it to quiet the restlessness of others, 
you will do well to ascertain what those beliefs are which 
transcend knowledge, or what the process is by which know- 
ledge is transcended, always providing that there be a common 
accord as to the signification of the term '' transcend." 

H. To transcend knowledge can only mean to surpass it in 
importance. It cannot mean to conflict with or run counter to 
knowledge. 

P. With this understanding, the beliefs referred to, while 
harmonizing with knowledge, must comprise more than know- 
ledge. Now, we all recognize that there is much besides 
knowledge required to make men individually and collectively 

12 
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what they ought to be. The possession of much knowledge, 
severed from ike disposition to make the best use of it, would 
be a poor set-off against the want of that disposition ; whereas 
a little knowledge, accompanied by the earnest desire to 
acquire more, and to use the whole for improving and noble 
purposes, would place its fortunate possessor far above the 
man of greater knowledge, who was conscious of no such 
desire. But surely that feature in a man's character may be 
better described than by saying that his beliefs transcend his 
knowledge. 

H. You seem to think that we are shirking the difficulties 
which we have presented to us ; but we are not ccmtent to be 
uninformed, if information be possible, in a matter so deeply 
interesting. Afler what you have offered for our consideration, 
we are inclined to venture thus &r: that we would neither 
retain any belief in the suggestions of our own intuitive Acui- 
ties, nor accept on trust from others reports of the sugges- 
tions of their intuitive Acuities, where those suggestions 
are in oontradicti<m with the evidences of our perceptive 
and reasoning faculties. Belief in our own immortality 
is an instance of belief independent o^ but not opposed 
to, our reasoning Acuities, and we are fortified in it by 
the concurrent belief of almost every intelligent man to the 
same effect. 

P. You are aware that many intelligent men do much more 
than corroborate your belief, for they not only belieye in a 
posthumous existence protracted to all eternity, but they go a 
long way in particularizing what that ccmdition of existence is 
likely to be. It is to be a life of bliss for a chosen few, but 
one of torment for the mass of mankind. I Ancy that these 
intelligent men must not expect to be fortified In their belief 
by you. 

H. Certainlj not. It would be altogether repugnant to our 
feelings to believe anythii^ so horrible. 

P' I can readily undarstand how much more agreeable it 
18 to believe in an etemi^ of bliss than in one of unoettainty. 
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and still more than in one of torment But if your intuitive 
faculties make you acquainted with nothing but what is 
agreeable, they have a great advantage over your reasoning 
faculties, which, as you knoW| force upon your notice dis* 
agreeables in abundance. 

H. We acknowledge the justice of your rebuke; but when 
we made use of the expression '^ repugnant to our feelings,'^ we 
did not mean to say that we believed the agreeable only, and 
repudiated the disagreeable, independently of any other reason. 
We merely meant that we could not conceive anything so 
horrible as the notion that Grod had predestined the greater 
part of mankind to an eternity of torment. 

P. Your intuitive &cultiea enable you to form a conception 
of a God, and also of immortality, but do not enable you to 
conceive of a cruel and vindictive God, and of an immortality 
of misery. How is it that you can conceive of the first, and 
cannot conceive of the second ? 

H. Our reason steps in to prevent our forming two concep- 
tions utterly at variance one with the other, for we need not 
tell you that our conception of God is of a being of infinite 
goodness and wisdom. 

P. Is it not strange that what is inconceivable to you should 
be so readily conceivable to others 7 For the persons who 
b^eve in eternal torments, also believe in the infinite good- 
ness and wisdom of Gkd. 

H. Or, raiher, they.profeas to believe. 

P. What evidence can you have of aoaother person's belief, 
excq>t his own profession ? 

H. We might be obliged to put up with that evidence, 
if we had confirmation from other quarters of his unquestion- 
able truthfulness. But, ih^ if we found him in the strength 
of his belief affirming two propositicmai either of which might 
be true, independently of tibe other, but both of which could 
noibetrne; we must, while admittJng his belief to be sinceie, 
Ifxk, upon it as an ilhaikm or aupentition* 

P. Suppresang Ibr a time your feelings of hxxnoit^ and 

12—2 
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treating the subject as a matter of reason, do you reject as 
impossible or contrary to reason the conception of a God or 
of a being of infinite goodness and "wisdom who predestines to 
eternal torment those whom He has created ? 

H. We do ; holding at the same time that they who differ 
from us with sincerity are labouring under a delusion or 
hallucination. 

P. The people who express this belief do not appear to be 
much shocked at any signs of horror which you or anybody 
else may exhibit, nor to be very sensitive under the intel- 
lectual chastisement which is administered to them. They 
would reproach you with presumption, and deny your right 
to set yourselves up as judges of (rod's ways, or to pretend 
to measure His goodness and wisdom as you would measure 
the goodness and wisdom of weak and erring mortals. 

H, And so they might, without in the least deterring us 
from examining and exposing the misrepresentations which 
they attempt to pass upon us as God's ways. If they choose 
to tell us that God has countenanced and abetted every kind 
of atrocity, meanness, and stupidity, and to aver, when we 
point out that such doings are irreconcilable with goodness 
and wisdom, that His goodness and wisdom are different from 
man's, ought we to surrender our judgments and concur in 
their blasphemies ? The goodness and wisdom of God ntay 
be different from man's, but they must be different from the 
vile disfigurements of goodness and wisdom which they would 
pass off upon us as His. People who can put forth such pre- 
tensions as that they are authorized to declare who and what 
God is, and what He enjoins, and then can think of presenting 
for our adoration their folly as His wisdom, and their vileneas 
as His goodness, must, if sincere, be very stupid, or, if im- 
posters, the profanest of their kind. 

P. I rejoice to see that you are proof against that shallowest 
of fallacies, which represents an imtenable human statement 
as a divine dictum, and attempts to attach a stigma to all who 
deny its divine origin. It is to be hoped that the reign of 
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this fallacy is drawing to a close. Under its sceptre eyeiy 
new exposure of error and superstition has been met as 
though it were a denial of 6od*s wisdom, and every attempt 
to put down prevailing cruelty and injustice has been resisted 
as though it were an onslaught upon His goodness. But we 
have bestowed more notice upon this — ^we will hope, nearly 
defunct £illacy— than it deserves. You would, I &ncy, be 
disposed to mistrust your intuitive faculties, if they were to 
try to impose upon you as a God a monster of cruelty and 
stupidity. 

H. We hope our reasoning faculties will prove capable 
of protecting us, if our intuitive faculties were so far to play 
us false. 

PI We may discuss what remains to be examined in the 
*' supernatural," undisturbed by any intruders from without. 
I think I am at last beginning to master your theory. While 
your intuitive faculties bring you acquainted with God and 
with His gift to mankind of posthumous existence, your 
reasoning faculties make you reject the imperfect being 
hitherto represented as God, and the immortality of torture 
to which He is said to have doomed His creatures. You 
are, I am sure, much too acute not to perceive, even if you 
could be satisfied to rest at this point without further inquiry, 
that the hosts of people who differ from you would press 
you with their objections, each according to his own inter- 
pretation of the scheme of divine government. Many of their 
objections you have answered by anticipation. But it may 
fairly be demanded of you, who have been so searching in 
your examination of rival creeds, to give a rather more 
elaborate, a better defined, a less shadowy account of the God 
whom you worship and of the immortality which you look 
forward to. 

Jff. Our answer is very simple. We believe in a God of 
infinite goodness and wisdom who has reserved for His 
creatures an eternity of bliss. 

P. You will be told by those whose creeds are of a some- 
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what more gloomj cast, that you are indeed greatlj to be 
envied if you can fed quite secure in what you believe, and 
if your very confidence is not blinding you to the danger of 
pUucing your trust elsewhere than in a fiedeemer. They may 
readily admit that your answer is simple enough and your 
doctrine most comfortable, and that th^ would gladly sihaze 
in your belief if you could but tmdsfy them of its soundness. 

H. We can do no more than show, as in the case of all 
matters which we arrive at intuitively, that our belief does 
not set at defiance the testimony of our senses. On the other 
hand, believers of a gloomy cast, as you call them, hold 
doctrines which are utteriy at variance with the professions 
which they make of belief in a God of infinite goodness and 
wisdom. 

P. While your opponents cannot answer your objections 
to their creed, they may prodace some objections to yours, 
which, if they &il to disturb you, may prevent the general 
acceptance of a belief calculated to dispel those fears of 
posthumous torture which haunt the larger part of mankind 
from the cradle to the grave. How, they may ask, is it 
possible to rest satisfied with the assumption of a posthumous 
life so little in accordance with die real life of which we have 
experience. If, as you say, a life of eternal torment is irre- 
concilable with divine goodness, how can you believe in the 
goodness of God in the presence of the temporal saffering 
which He does not interfere to prevent ? 

H. You are asking a question which you know cannot be 
answered by ns or by anybody else. 

P. Bather say, I am putting before you difiicnlties neces- 
sarily arising out of, aetoally created by, the assmnptions 
whidi you are pleased to make. And the only way to keep 
clear of similar difiiculties is to refrain fi-om making the 
assumptions which give rise to them. Having rejected all 
the revelations which have hitherto been presented to you, 
if you originate one of your own, however greatly you may 
have improved upon your predecessors, you must be prepared 
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to stand examinationa by those who will not accept it 
unquestioned ; and they will ask you how God, that being of 
infinite goodness, with whom you have become intuitively 
acquainted— who, in other words, has, according to your report, 
revealed Himself to you — came to permit the existence of 
human misery. 

H. As we have already said, we cannot tell. 

P. If your intuitive faculties seduce you to wander beyond 
the range of your reasoning Acuities, and, having led you into 
a difficulty, refuse or are unable to help you out of it, ought 
you not to make it imperative upon your reasoning &culties 
to restrain you from wandering 7 Do you not perceive that, 
in making assertions upon matters beyond the range of your 
reasoning fiumlties, there is no end to the difficulties in which 
you are liable to become involved? When you speak, as 
from intuition, upon matters otherwise unknown, explanations 
must be given by you to those who have not your intuitive 
Acuities. They may altc^ther dispute your authority for 
making any assertions about Crod — a being &r removed fr'om 
mortal ken, shrouded in darkness impenetrable by any facul- 
ties in the possession of man. If you can testify concerning 
matters beyond reason, they may say, tell us something )ibout 
the origin of the universe, or of that insignificant portion of 
it called earth, and of man who inhabits earth. 

IT. The least objectionable, if not the only acceptable, 
account of creation, is that God willed that there should be a 
universe, and there was one. 

P. When you offer this account of creation as obtained 
through yotur intuitive faculties, you ought not to foxget that 
it corresponds with what you may have read in the ShastaSf 
another of your inspired books, said to be of greater antiquity 
than the VedaSj and, therefore, we may presume, written in 
an age when, as knowledge was more rare, there was greater 
need of inspiration. But in rejec^g the pretended revelations 
of old, which countenance so much that is irreconcilable 
with reason, can you preserve an unshaken frdth in reve- 
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latioDS precisely similar made to yon bj your own intnitire 
facultieiB ? 

H. We find it easier to belieye that the universe vaa 
created by God than that it existed from the b^inning, and 
vre are not prepared to sarrender onr own intnitiye con- 
victions because they happen to coincide in some respects 
with revelations which we are obliged to reject as spurious in 
other respects. 

P. Would you feel surprise if those who had been brought 
up in a different £dthy the larger part of which they have 
afterwards rejected as untenable, should cling to every scrap 
that could be retained without offence to reason, and declare 
it to be an intuitive conception of their own 7 

H, We would not ; and accordingly it is incumbent upon 
us, with the aid both of our intuitive and reasoning Acuities, 
to scrutinize carefully the doctrines to which we are disposed 
to yield our assent. 

P. From the knowledge which you have been able to 
acquire of men's doings in all ages and countries, is it your 
opinion that they have learned more or been misled more, or 
that they are liable to gain or to lose more in future by the 
exercise of their intuitive or of their reasoning faculties 7 

H. Mankind have been so much misled by both, or per- 
haps by the misuse of them both ccmjointly, that we should 
be at a loss to separate the action of the one from the action 
of the other. We think it must be conceded, however, that 
every step in man's progress is marked by the wider range 
taken by his reasoning faculties, while he has greatly reduced 
the range within which he gives play to his intuitive faculties. 

P. Does he place less reliance than formerly on charms, 
omens, prayers, fasts, and penances, on the presence of good 
and evil spiiits hovering around invisible, on angels with or 
without wings, on the images of gods, whether of wood, stone, 
or metal, and more upon knowledge and the application of its 
resources for the securing of his own well-being ? 

H. Less upon prayer, penance, and omens, and more upon 
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his acquaintance with the physical forces around him and his 
skill in applying them. 

P. We have a proverb current among us which expresses 
that " God helps those who help themselves." 

H* And if He also refuse to help those who will not help 
themselves, the inference is inevitable, that His only way of 
helping anybody is through the operation of those general 
laws by which the universe is governed and which all who 
would obtain help must study and learn and afterwards apply. 

P. An ancient &ble current among the Greeks embodies 
the same thought. The carman who prayed to Hercules to 
extricate his cart out of the ruts in which it was fixed was 
told by a voice from heaven to put his shoulder to the wheel. 

H. Some of your countrymen have acted upon the advice 
of Hercules with great effect. They have put their shoulders 
to the wheels. They have supplemented their prayers and 
penances, or supplied the place of them, with the application 
of the knowledge acquired by observing and studying the 
laws in obedience to which every state of being is maintained 
and every change is produced. 

P. When people have acquired the habit of acting upon 
the advice given to the carman of the fable by Hercules, and 
of studying, first, how to keep out of ruts, and, second, how to 
get out of those which could not be avoided, do you think 
they would suffer greatly if they ceased to draw upon their 
intuitive faculties or discontinued looking for any assistance 
except from their own intelligence and industry ? 

H. We cannot say that they would, seeing how the sug- 
gestions of the intuitive faculties have been adopted in open 
defiance of the evidences of the senses. But when the 
impulses from within do no more than persuade us that we 
live under the protection of a God of infinite goodness, who 
has in reserve for us a fiiture life of happiness extended to all 
eternity, you, we are sure, would not wish to deprive us of 
the surpassing comfort which we derive from them, nor can 
we but strive to preserve and cherish them. 
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P. And can you explain how the intuitive faculties are bo 
to be kept within bounds as that they shall never suggest 
thoughts and feelings subversive of all peace of mind and 
inciting to conduct destructive of the happiness of others 7 

H. We cannot pretend to explain quite so much as that. 
But we can say what must not be Idit undone, whether to 
keep the intuitive &culties within bounds or to generate a 
happy state of composure and a disposition to contribute to 
the happiness of others* The reasoning faculties must be 
cultivated. In other words, every human being, from his 
early childhood, should have the advantage of the teaching 
and training best adapted to place him in possession of exist- 
ing knowledge and to qualify him to acquire further know- 
ledge for himself, and also to dispose him to seek his own 
happiness by contributing to the happiness of others, or at 
all events by avoiding whatever might have a tendency to 
disturb it 

P. Your intuitive faculties, in feet, give you much the 
same advice that Hercules gave the carman. They tell you 
not to confide in them, but to turn to yout reasoning feculties 
as if you had nought else to rely upon, and to cultivate and 
invigorate them so that they may not fail you in the hour 
of need. 
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H, The thoughts which ire carried away from our last con- 
rersation with jou led us into a train of reflections upon the 
many mistakes, oversights, and unfounded assumptions into 
which we had fallen previous to our first listening to your 
missionaries, and upon l^e accidental occurrence through 
which we had been brought, first to perceive and then to 
correct them. Had your countrymen never come here, we 
might at this very time be striving by penance and self- 
abasemoit to prevail upon a Being of infinite goodness and 
wisdom to sfaortea tiie period during which our immortal 
spirits would otherwise be doomed to migrate through the 
bodies of inferior animals before bdng recOTed into union 
with His all-pervading epirit. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, the explanation of the mighty change which has been 
worked within us is this : We were first struck by observing 
that your countrymen shared in none of our peculiar reli^ous 
notions and observances — ihat they even turned away from 
most of them with pity and contempt, and from some with 
horror and di^OBt* We saw that th^ surpassed us vastly 
in power and ability, and that they were marvellously suc- 
cessful in their enterprises. We next appsroached your mis- 
sionaries. We listened to them. We conrersed and dis- 
cussed with them. They reasoned us out of our fidth. Bit 
by bit, we learned from them that what we had climg to 
as religion was an incoherent mass of superstitions. We 
fondly expected, by persevering in the course on which we 
had entered, to find that when we had been delivered, not 
without anguish, of our superstitions, one after the other, the 
true religion would grow up as a matter of course in their 
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place. We were prepared to expect that a call would be 
made upon us for a severe exercise of our reasoning faculties 
to enable us to embrace a new religion worthy to replace a 
belief which, though since seen to be mistaken, had long been 
interwoven with our affections and feelings of duty. No 
sooner did we become sensible that the larger part of the 
belief under the name of religion in which we had been 
brought up was slipping away from us, than our ardour was 
redoubled to examine, with the care and attention due to 
sacred subjects, the new doctrines which were offered to us. 

P. And you do not find your work quite bo easy, or your 
progress quite so satisfactory in replacing what you relin- 
quished, as in relinquishing what you found to be untenable. 

H, If we were not prepared for that in the first instance, we 
ought bj this time to be reconciJed to what we have discovered 
to be the greater difficulties inherent in the work. The mor- 
tification which we have endured of late has arisen, not fi-om 
our inability to arrive at that certainty of conviction which 
we so ardently longed for, but from the discouragement and 
opposition which we met with from your missionaries and 
others. Ailer having by their appeals and exhortations aroused 
us firom our torpor, and, we might say, shamed us to the 
exercise of our reasoning faculties, they actually reproached 
us with our ingratitude and indocility because, almost as a 
matter of course, we were preparing to submit their expositions 
of the new doctrine to a process of investigation similar to that 
which they had taught us to apply to the old. 

P. It has been said that when reason is against a man, he 
will be against reason. May not that saying be interpreted as 
meaning that when a man has got convictions and feelings in 
harmony with them, for which he cannot give a satisfactory 
account, he will be set against listening to the reasons by 
which they may be impugned ? 

H, Afler what we had gone through, we could not but be 
alive to the force of early prejudices in preventing our country- 
men from seeing the force of the ai^uments which at last 
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convinced us of the absurdity of most of our opinions in 
matters of religion. But we did not expect to find your 
misssionaries similarly blinded against reason. 

P. Might they not retort upon you that the blindness was 
yours, not theirs ? 

H, Their complaint against us was, not that we were against 
reason, but that we placed too much reliance upon it, that 
we had more faith in human reason than in Divine reve- 
lation. 

- P. If it really be the case, that the missionaries were more 
set against reason than you expected, were not your exaggerated 
expectations in their fiivour occasioned by your overlooking the 
character of the teaching and'training through which they had 
imbibed their convictions, and all the feelings and ideas associ- 
ated with them. Let us compare your priests 4taid our own, the 
former brought up to revere the Vedas unquestioned, the second 
to revere the Bible in its entirety unquestioned. It would not 
be fair in me to claim from you any admission of the supe- 
riority of the Bible. We will assume Yedas and Bible to be 
equally entitled to reverence. But as both cannot be true, we 
will imagine the priestly interpreters of both engaged in 
detecting ^d exposing the errors, contradictions, incongndties 
and absurdities contained in each other's creed. What means 
do you think they would employ ? 

H. If they did not confine themselves to the ignoble practice 
of asserting that their own creed was the true one, and that, 
therefore, the creed of their neighbours must be false, tbey 
woidd proceed to point out the proofs of error and absurdity 
which they had detected. 

P. And how would they defend their own creed against 
similar assaults ? 

H, If we are to judge by our experience of the missionaries, 
they would entrench themselves behind the Divine origin of 
the source of their belief, and deny the authority of anybody 
to question it, refuse to justify it on any other ground than its 
Divine origin, and enjoin upon all the duty of suppressing all 
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doubts, or even the suspicion of &e possibility of a doubt, if 
one, in an unguarded moment, should intrude itself. 

P. Have you evor heard them say in plain terms, after 
reasoning you, or assisting you to reason yourselves^ out of the 
faith in which you had been brought up, lihat they would not 
be able to withstand a similar exercise of your reasoning 
faculties upon theirs ? 

H, Not exactly. They demur to our questions. By their 
manner one might suppose that nothing would be easier for 
them than to answer our questions, if it would not be deroga- 
tory in them as the depodtories of inspired truths to sanction 
objections even by answering them. 

P. You have apparently abstained from presrang them for 
information as to where you ought to exercise your reasoning 
Acuities, and w#ere you ought to waive the use of them. 

H. You must bear in mind that we stand at a great disad- 
vantage with them. They arc the teachers, we the learners. 
As priests, they are protected by their sacred character, and 
it would be disrespectful in us to press than with questions 
as we would one another. No soonor do we appear to be on 
the point of approaching topics which they are evidently 
determined to exclude &om discussion, than they begin to 
discourse to us upon the infirmity of reason, worn us against 
self-sufficiency, and recommend us to turn to the Lord in 
prayer, and to rely upcm Him for light and guidance. One 
thing th^ will not do. They will not help us to draw the 
line where our reasoning Acuities ought to be exercised, and 
where they ought not. 

P. Might you not, in ansiver to their wanungs, assure 
them of your readiness to turn, on all occasions, to God, the 
giver of all good things, and among them your reasoning 
&cultk87 Might you not also ask whether your reasoning 
faculties were to be emj^oyed to do nothing, because thcj could 
not do everything, or whetiier, on account of &eir infirmity, 
you were, while using them as well as poiuble, to try to 
™Pwre and strengthen them for iatare me 7 
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//. Acting upon the conyiction that " God helps those who 
help themselves,*' we feel bound, while turning to Him for 
help, to use our reasoning Acuities in order to deserve and 
obtain it. Nevertheless, we are most anxious to learn on 
what occasions, if there be anj, we ought not to rely upon our 
reasoning faculties. That they will not carry us as far as we 
could wish, we are compelled to acknowledge. But we cannot 
perceive why we should refuse to use them within the limits 
assigned to us, because those limits are imposed upon us. 
Besides, we have not yet ascertained what those limits are, or 
what our reasoning faculties may be capable of; for we have 
learned that they are capable of doing much more, and that 
the limits within which they appear to be restricted are much 
wider, than was suspected in former times. We should, how- 
ever, be sorry to deserve a character for presumpticm, or self- 
conceit, or arrogance in magnifying imduly the authority of our 
reasoning faculties, the greatest of God's gifts to us. We 
could stand the imputation cheerfully oiough, if once satisfied 
that we did not deserve it» 

P. As our reasoning faculties are in constant use, for the 
most trivial, as well as for the most important purposes, it may 
help us in the more difficult portions of our inquiry, if we ask 
ouraelves why we use them at alL 

H. Our answer is, that we use them to secure comfort and 
happiness for ourselves and families, and we might add, for our 
countrymen, and for mankind in. general, to alleyiate suffering, 
and to ward off causes of future suffering. 

P. Do we rely upon anytibing besides our own labour, and 
the asi^tance in applying and guiding it afforded by our 
reasoning faculties, in order to provide means of well-being, 
and to ward off causes of suffering? 

H^ Nothing ebe, unless our prayers and religious ezercsises 
may also be considered as means conducive to the same end. 

P. If we include them, should they be canBideted as means 
conducing to earthly well-being, or merely to heavenly well- 
being, or to both ? 
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H, Our reasoning laities will not enable us to affirm that 
prayers and religiouB ceremonies will assist us either to earthly 
or to heavenly well-being. We do know that unless prayers 
and religious ceremonies be accompanied by intelligent 
and skilful effort, they would do little, if anything, to secure 
earthly well-being, however efficacious they may be in securing 
heavenly well-being. 

P. Without attempting just now to determine the best form 
of prayer and religious observance, or the comparative efficacy 
of any of the records of inspiration, can you mention any occa- 
sion on which it would be wise or useM to suspend the 
exercise and application of the reasoning faculties, when the 
attainment of well-being is desired ? 

JET. As far as we can tell, it would be the very reverse of 
wise or useful to neglect the exercise of our reasoning Acuities 
on any occasion. 

P. If I were to invite your attention to the case of a father, 
who has to provide an adequate supply of the necessaries and 
comforts of life for the maintenance of his children, what 
would you say must be the effect of his omitting to use his 
reasoning Acuities for their benefit 7 

H. Their growth, their health, their manners, their habits, 
their intelligence, would all suffer, since it is only by the fullest 
use of his reasoning faculties that he can make his own exer- 
tions tell to the utmost in their behalf, and can learn when and 
where to apply to others for that special assistance which he is 
incompetent to give unaided. 

P. If we turn to the cultivators of the ground, can we dis- 
cover when it would be wise in diem, I will not say to neglect, 
but designedly to abstain from the use of, any of the resources 
which their reasoning faculties can place at their disposal, 
whether in the form of implements of husbandry, manures, 
draining, irrigation, rotations of crops, breeds of cattle, or 
methods of collecting, preserving, and using their crops ? 

-S: We must say "np"to this question. For any in- 
tentional omission to use their reasoning faculties can only 
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mean a determination on their parts to produce smaller crops, 
and to earn less profit. It would not be easy to fix a limit to 
the loss and damage which society might sustain if an indispo« 
sition to use the reasoning faculties were to become general 
and deep-seated. 

P. If mankind had paid no attrition to the improvement of 
their reasoning Acuities during the last half-century, or were 
now to give up applying the discoveries which they have made 
even in this small portion of the world's life, what effect would 
be produced upon the well-being of your countrymen ? 

H. It would be greatly diminished. The railway stations 
show how the masses of our people appreciate the facilities of 
travel placed within their reach. More and more, every day, 
they are learning through the medium of newspapers all the 
occurrences in their own country, and in the distant parts of 
the earth, brought to their own homes by means of the postal 
arrangements and telegraph wires lately introduced here. 
Men, women, and children are mixing together, overlooking 
the distinctions of caste, in the railway caitiages. The 
produce of parts of the country, formerly inaccessible, is now 
brought to our towns, and agricultural implements and me- 
chanical contrivances find their way inland to increase the 
productiveness of labour and the enjoyments of the labourers. 
Condemn man to suspend or discontinue the use of his reason- 
ing faculties, and all these results of their use up to this time 
would depart from the earth. 

P. The management of a ho^ital affords an opportunity for 
judging of the difference which would be occasioned by the 
disuse of methods of treatment introduced into them of late 
years — methods suggested by men's reasoning faculties. 

H, We have had the privilege of walking through some of 
your hospitals, and conversing with the physicians and sur- 
geons, and we could not but be impressed with the niunerous 
contrivances, regulations, and methods of treatment adapted to 
promote the recovery of the sick, and sustain the general 
health of those in the surgical wards. The apparatus for 
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washing, yentilating, and cooking were sights to make one feel 
grateful that our kind are endowed with reasoning faculties 
capable of developing sodi results. We were told that the 
death rat« iu our hospitals is less than a fourth of what it was 
fif^y years ago. But our thanks did rise to heayen when the 
uses of chlorofi^rm were Explained to us ; when we saw how 
operations, otherwise painful, were rendered painless, and 
how operations, absolutely necessa r y to save life or restore 
comfort, which could not be performed without its aid, were 
rendered not only possible, but easy. 

P. I would avoid wearying you with unnecessary questions, 
all leading to the same answer, but should be sorry for any 
omission that could posdbly give cause for suspecting that 
there may be occasions overlooked by us on which men ought 
to disregard the suggestions, warnings, or monitions of ^eir 
reasoning faculties. Let me ask, then, whether as regards 
industrial or domestic contrivances, or medical arrangements, 
you can think of any circumstances in which men ought to 
hesitate. to use their reasoning faculties ? 

H, We can think of circumstances in which they ought to 
hesitate to act upon their own judgments without applying 
for assistance and guidance to others whose judgments they 
believe to be safer and more capable than their own. 

P. In this sfmt, we call in the physician or surgeon to pre* 
scribe for us in sickness ; an engineer to design and construct 
our railroads and bridges; shipwrights to build and repair 
our vessels, and captaina to navigate them; and tailors, 
bakers, and cooks to assist us both with their knowledge 
and their special skill in applying it. But what is it that 
moves us to resort in this way to others for instruction and 
guidance? 

H. We guess the purport of your question. Tou would 
flay, and we must adnut, that meaa, use their seasoning Acuities 
just as much in determining when it will be better for them to 
resort to others ibr advice and assiatanoe, and in selecting those 
by whose advice and assJatapce they are mc«t likely to be 
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^nefited, as they do when they act without seeking assistance 
outside themselTes. 

P. Are you also prepared to admit that a man does well to 
use his reasoning Acuities when they more him to do the 
wrong thing} or to seek the advice and assistance of those who 
mislead and damage him 7 

H, We cannot avoid the admission, for if man is not to use 
his reasoning faculties, we do not know what he is to use in 
their stead. He may err with their assistance, but he must 
err without iL Each advance in knowledge shows, it is true, 
that some things done fbrmeriy might, with more knowledge, 
have been better done, or had better have been left undone ; 
but the additional knowledge might not have come had the 
reasoning Acuities been left unexercised within the limited 
range to which they were confined. Man has arrived at his 
present stage of proficiency in the use of his reasoning 
faculties through a series of mistakes. We look back firom the 
works which he now executes to his former performances as 
the efforts of novices and bunglers. But those works, the best 
that his reasoning faculties could help him to, inferior as they 
.are to his later works, were improvements upon those which 
preceded Aem, and still more upon the incapacity or the pre- 
judice and superstition which stood in the way of all work. 
The peasant digging the ground with his spade, his wife 
crushing the com between two stones in her lap, or the 
fimiily diat earned theb livelihood by paddling and fishing in 
a canoe, would not have improved their position by mistrusting 
or omitting to use such reasoning fiicnlties as they had. 

P« By ao acting they would, perhaps, have prevented their 
descendants from becoming what they are—- firom profiting by 
their miBtakes, and improving upon their successes, strength- 
ened by the opportunities for observalaon and practice, 
presented both by fiiiluies and suooesses, to overcome new 
difiienlties and make new conquests for themselves and 
posterity. Let ns now take a look at what is going on in our 
courts of kw— at the formsi aneangementa, and proceedings 
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for the administration of justice — of criminal justice in par- 
ticular. What ought to be the object aimed at in them ? 

H, To convict such of the prisoners on trial as are guilty, 
in order to deal with them in the manner most likely to pro- 
tect society, and to discover and liberate the innocent with as 
little delay and detriment to them as possible, and even in 
some cases with compensation for the suffering endured by 
them. 

P. Have you formed any opinion upon the comparative 
merits of the proceedings adopted in the courts of law established 
by the English for the purpose of ascertaining the guilt of the 
criminal, and the innocence of the innocent, and in the native 
courts supplanted by them ? 

H. We cheerfully acknowledge the immensity of our gain 
from the substitution. The administrators of justice, as a rule, 
are intent upon arriving at the truth in the cases tried before 
them, regardless of differences of nation, race, rank, and caste. 
And their attainments enable them to examine, cross-examine, 
weigh evidence, and appreciate the character and demeanour 
of principals and witnesses in a way which has truly surprised 
and delighted us when we have been present in their courts. 
The accounts which we have heard of former proceedings in 
native courts, and, we are sorry to add, the scenes which we 
have witnessed in parts of the country where native courts 
and magistrates still survive, have impressed upon our minds 
the conviction that £ivouritism, prejudice, and preference of 
caste have often overbalanced, in the scales of justice, the 
weight of evidence. We fear, also, that the hands of the 
native judges have often been open to the receipt of bribes, of 
which we never heard the English magistrates suspected. 

P. While you try to keep your eyes open, and to look at 
the &ct8 presented to them as they really are, you need not 
be disturbed or discouraged by the unwarranted inferences 
drawn from them by some of the more unreflecting of my 
countrymen. They not only see, as you do, how much better 
justice is administered for you by the present than id was by 
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the former judges, but they infer that this superiority, as 
regards administratiye and judicial fitness, is attributable to 
superiority of race. They should not overloq^ another fact. 
They need not go very far back in their country's history to 
learn of judges \^ho tortured prisoners to extort confessions of 
guilt, and condemned them to the block, the stake, and the 
gallows for imaginary crimes under the name of treason, 
heresy, and ivitchcrafb, and who were known to have had 
their decisions biassed by bribes, family influences, and the 
smiles and frowns of those who were able to promote or 
degrade them. Not to waste our time upon inconsiderate 
assertions about differences of race, have you yourselves ever 
been led to speculate upon the probable causes of the superior 
fitness of the judges who now preside in courts of law, 
whether here or elsewhere, to those who presided in them 
formerly ? 

H. While you encourage us greatly by showing fi^m your 
own past history that administrative and judicial misconduct 
may be owing to other causes besides inferiority of race, you 
are giving us credit for a wider range of thought than, till 
now, has ever been opened to us. "Without being over- 
venturesome, however, we think we may say that the superior 
fitness of the judges of our times, as compared with their 
predecessors, can be attributed to nothing else but their 
superiority in intelligence, trustworthiness, and experience. 

P. You know enough of the world to be well aware that 
the number of men who possess these qualifications in com- 
bination with others which will enable them to go through 
the severe labour, mental and bodily, of their offices, forms 
but a small proportion of the whole number of any large 
community. They are not self-elected. They are appointed 
by other men. And it may throw some light upon the 
matters which we are inquiring into, to learn by what kind 
of men they are appointed. 

H, Judges such as these could only be selected by men of great 
experience, bent upon a conscientious discharge of their duty. 
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P. It mil not surprise jou to learn tliat the statesmen to 
whom this duty of selection is confided are assisted by arrange'- 
ments and institutions of long standing. Young people, in 
considerable numbers, Tofaintarily prepare themselyes to 
become in their maturity fit objects for appointment to 
the reponsible o&ces connected with government. A career 
of many years in studying, practising, and aiding the adminis- 
tration of justice afifords opportunities for deciding which 
among them best deserves to be the object of a statesman's 
choice. Now, whether we look at the way in which justioe 
is administered, or at the pains which are taken to appoint the 
men best fitted to administer it, can you conceive hov these 
duties could be performed more beneficially to mankind, 
either by statesmen or judges, by any relaxation in the use 
of their reasoning faculties ? 

H, Did we not acknowledge the advantage of your cautious 
and searching method of conducting this inquiry, and the 
cumulating force of the evidence which you are bringing to 
bear upon the conclusion to be arrived at, we should say it 
was absurd to mppose there could be any doubt about the 
answer to this question. Every step towards improvement 
in the administration of justice and in the sdection of judges 
having been through the exercise of the reasoning faculties, 
^and our hopes of further improvement resting also upon the 
oontinued exercise of them, any relaxation in their use could 
but prevent future improvement, and loosen our hold upon 
the improvements already gained* 

P. A reference to some of the cases which occupy the 
attention of our judges may help us to a right decision upcm 
the range which ought to be allowed, or upon the limits 
which ought to be imposed, to the exercise of our reasoning 
faculties. A prisoner, we will suppose, is at the bar charged 
with some heinous crime, such as miurder, burglary, or 
embezzlement. The witnesses who are examined are of 
unimpeachable character, and after a moat elaborate cross- 
•eatamination, it is clear that the crime is brought home to 
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him. His counsel, reeogniziDg the impoaiibili^ of shaking 
the testimony against the prisoner, resorts to the only refuge 
lef)-., of calling witnesses to the excellence of the character 
which he had borne up to the time of the offence charged 
against him. What wdght o«ight to be attached to that 
species of defence 7 

H, None whatever, for the purpose of throwing any doubt 
upon the prisoner's guilt The only uncertainty that could 
be felt, granting the integrity of the witnesses who spoke to 
character, would be as to the opportunities which they had 
had of observing his conduct and to their capacity of judging 
from what they did see. If the criminal's general disposition 
corresponded with the character testified to, the term of his 
imprisonment^ so far as was needfU for reformation, might be 
shortenexL 

P. As an example of another class of cases which judges 
have to try: a man is charged with one of those offences 
against society which are not inchided among crimes, but 
which, if believed to be true, would cause him to sink in 
general esteem, to be excluded from paths of usefulness, or 
even to be prevented from earning the means of subsistence. 
In countries with any pretensions to civilization, no individual 
is compelled to submit to an imputation of this kind immerited 
by him, without obtaining redress and protection from the 
l^al tribunals. It is open to him to aummon his accuser 
before the court, and it is open to his accuser to plead a 
justification of the diarge which he has made. If the charge 
foe shown either to be &l8e or not supported by evidence, 
the accuser is e:q>osed as a calumniator and condemned in 
damages proportioned to his means of making reparation for 
the injury infiicted, and to the estimated motive and intention 
to injure by the accusation* if, on the other hand, the truth 
of the accusation prove to be made good, the defendant obtains 
a verdict in his favour, the unworthy plaintiff retires publicly 
disgraced, and society is vindicated. Is this class of cases one 
which requires great circumspectiQn and skill in weighing 
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evidence and in keeping clear of irreleyant matter likelj to 
be intruded npon the judge by passion and prejudice, and 
perhaps by superstition also ? And what Acuities in a judge 
should be specially called into exercise ? 

H. More than ordinary qualifications must be requisite in 
a judge to enable him to keep clear of mystification in such 
cases. In some one form his reasoning faculties must be 
largely in requisition. In countries where varieties of race, 
religion, and habits, are to be found ill-amalgamated, imputa- 
tions most offensive to those upon whom they are cast, may 
be made thoughtlessly rather than maliciously, and yet the 
injured individual requires protection. 

P. Would the judge, in bringing his reasoning faculties to 
bear upon cases of libel, be rigid in requiring evidence of 
specific acts to justify general damaging imputations, and in 
excluding evidence of the slanderer's general amiability in 
diminution of the compensation due to the plaintiff? 

H. Just as much, we conceive, as he would be in excluding 
evidence of a criminal's amiability in extenuation of his guilt. 
It is not undeserving of notice that the very reverse of man's 
conduct in throwing out imputations against his fellow-man is 
to be seen in his conduct towards his Maker. His fellow-man 
he is veiy apt to bespatter with general terms of an offensive 
description, although he has no specific charge to make against 
him. Upon his Maker he heaps general terms of flattery 
without stint, while he attributes to Him the vilest conduct; 
The only sufferers from the latter enormity are the men who 
can entertain such detestable notions of their Maker. But 
society cannot suffer the conduct of the former to be persisted 
in without using every effort to repress it. 

P. I think I should be justified in inferring from yoor 
answers that there are not any occasions on which men can 
safely renounce the use of their reasoning faculties, although 
there are many on which what has to be done requires so 
little thought as to. seem to be decided npon, as it were, 
9iechanically, and without any exercise of the reasoning &gu1- 
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ties. But if there were a distinction to be drawn between 
occasions when those faculties might be allowed to slumber 
and when they must be raised to full activity, how would you 
describe it 7 

U, We shoidd say that the use of the reasoning faculties 
would be. called for with an earnestness proportioned to the 
importance of the work to be done or of the duty to be per- 
formed. There are occasions when sluggishness or negligence 
in using the reasoning faculties becomes disgraceful or even 
criminal. 

P. Could I well avoid asking, or could you avoid raising 
the question, whether the supernatural yields in importance 
to the natural — the heavenly to the earthly — ^and if it do not, 
whether the reasoning faculties ought to be' warned off froxxk 
the supernatural and heavenly, or invited with more than 
ordinary earnestness and intensity of application to the study 
of them? 

H. We can only conceive of one justification for warning 
off the reasoning Acuities, and that certainly is not because 
the supernatural or heavenly is less important than the natural 
or earthly, but because the supernatural is above and beyond 
reason. 

P. There is some plausibility in the notion that the reason- 
ing faculties should recoil, if not with fear and trembling, at 
least with reverence, from dealing with the supernatural, as 
being above reason. But after a little consideration, this 
question is forced upon us : How does mi^ become acquainted 
with the supernatural ? 

H. We have already had that question before us. Man's . 
acquaintance with the supernatural comes through revelation 
or inspiration or intuition. 

P. And can it be said that men are not liable to be misled, 
or that they never have been misled, by trusting to these 
three sources of information ? 

H. Whatever hesitation we might formerly have felt in 
answering this questioui we have none lefl| and your mis- 
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fiionaries, we xmist admit, gave us a helping hand to get rid 
of it. While our early associations of tmst in the Yedas 
aad in the in&Uibilitj of its expounders still nunntained their 
hold oyer ns, the missionaries were untiring in their efibrts 
to arouse us to a sense of the absorditiesy contradictions, and 
atrocities over which we had permitted our reasoning Acuities 
to slumber. 

P. In spite of your unwillingnesB or reluctance to sur- 
render the Yedas to the rude attacks of those who were un- 
influenced hj your prepossessions in favour of its sacred origin, 
or to allow your own reasoning Acuities to have full play in 
examining the doctrines inculcated by its recognized ex- 
pounders, did you find yourselves at length unable to hold 
out against reason? 

H. That is precisely how it happened wA us. Season 
gradually expelled what we had dieriabed as a £uth, but what 
the missionaries denounced as a superstition. J£ they had 
stopped here and kft us, even without their assistance, to 
work out some reasonable substitute for what we had been 
compelled to surrender, we could but be grateful to them for 
their inestimable services. But no sooner had our reasoning 
faculties, awakened by them, emancipated us from the Yedas, 
than these very misuonaries summoned us to surrender our 
reasoning Acuities unconditionally, or rather to allow them to 
celapse into slumber. 

P. I am sure that you would not intentionally misrepresent 
the missionaries. Iftat would they not demur to the account 
which you give of their attempts to induce you to accept the 
. doctrines of Christianity in the place of the superstitions of 
the Yedas which you had thrown off? Do they not hold that 
they have what you had not — " feith founded upon reason " ? 
And is it, according to them, any thing UKMre than the con- 
sutent following up of their previous exertions, when they 
strive to make the " truths of Christianity" as plain to yon as 
they feel them to be? Is it not part of their duty, as able 
and zealous teachers, to try to bring you into a favourable 
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state of mind to listen to tbem, and does it not depend as 
muck upon you as upon themselves what methods they must 
resort to for the purpose of overcoming your prejudices, quiet- 
ing your unfounded suspicions and securing your attention ? 

H. The missionaries ought, at all events, to be grateful to 
you« If they have lost favour with us, it is not because you 
have failed to put in a good word for them. But their whole 
intercourse with us, after they found that they could not 
prevail upon us to become Christians, belies your justification. 
Instead of meeting our arguments, which, by the way, were 
but the counterparts of the very arguments with which they 
had demolished our superstitions, they accused us of pre- 
sumption for setting up our reason against the authority of 
Him in whose name they spoke. 

P. Does it appear very unnatural that they should expect 
from you the same deference which they yield themselves to 
a superior authority ? 

H. Not unnatural, but unreasonable. Althot^h they do, 
we are sure that you do not, overlook the preliminazj matter 
to be settled before we can accept the authority to which they 
bow, and that matter is to be settled by reason. But even if 
authority were to be appealed to, it is not, as far as we are 
concerned, the authority of God or of the Bible, but their own 
authority on which they require us to accept their version of 
what He is and what He enjoins ; and to this we demur, as 
being contrary to reason. 

P. Is it not possible that some irritability of feeling may 
have sprung up from your discussions, disinclining you both 
to pay as much attention to eadi other's arguments as is due 
to either ? 

H. But, as we have already told you, they will not argue, 
they only reproach. They call us contumacious. They came 
here. They met us. They found us entrenched in the Yedas, 
unwilling to be disturbed, full of faith and little disposed to 
use our reasons except in subordination to Divine authority 
as gathered from the Vedas and expounded by our priests. 
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They drew us out. We don't say that it was not for our 
good. But they did draw us out by appeals to our manhood, 
to our fears, to our love of truth, to our sense of the sublime 
and beautiful, and also of the infamous and loathsome. And 
once outside the Yedas, they found us unable to resist the 
batteries directed against such of our tenets as could only be 
defended within the sacred precincts of the Yedas. We felt 
satisfaction at our escape, not immixed with shame at having 
ever been retained within them. The missionaries, finding us, 
as they thought, in so promising a state, invited us within the 
precincts of the Bible. But it appeared to us to be no more 
than prudent, after having felt the damage which had been 
inflicted upon our reasoning faculties by long confinement 
within the Yedas, to keep outside the predncts of the Bible 
till we had acquired a little more practice and confidence in 
the exercise of our reasoning faculties. 
' P. There must have been something more than your 
simply holding back to expose you to the reproaches of the 
missionaries who, I can see, have wounded you deeply. 

H, They behaved to us as if they thought that when we 
abandoned the Yedas, we should, as a matter of course, accept 
the Bible. When they observed us to hesitate, they pressed 
us with reasons which it appeared to us would have done 
equally well, or better, to persuade us to return to our first 
love. We urged objections similar to those which we had 
heard from them. They had reasoned with great complacency 
against our faith, but their impatience knew no bounds when 
we ventured to reason against theirs. 

P. Are you quite sure that a little more tact, a little more 
deference, and a little more patience on your part, in the 
presence of men who have long applied themselves to learn 
what they have come out here to teach, might not have pre* 
vented the imparting of an angry tone to an intercourse which, 
on their side, could only have been begun in firiendliness of 
disposition towards you ? ^ 

H, Far be it from us to aflirm that we are blameless, but 
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we can assure you that nothing was ever further from our 
thoughts than to be remiss in acknowledging how much we 
are indebted to the missionaries. In cultivating that spirit of 
inquiry which had been breathed into us by them, we looked 
for encouragement rather than reproof. "We were quite taken 
aback by their altered demeanour when we received their 
summons to halt on the very road which they themselves had 
indicated to us. And when, after repeated conversations, they 
saw that we intended to pass the barrier — we must say, the 
flimsy barrier — ^^vhich they had placed across the road, their 
indignation was intense. Their early demonstrations of pity, 
affection and regard, were replaced by others of scorn and 
hatred. They seem to abominate us more than the idolaters, 
as they call them, who carry about the images of our three- 
headed deity. 

P. Time will show whether you have not judged hastily 
and harshly ; but I trust that you will not be backward in 
holding out the hand of reconciliation and fellowship when 
they return to self-composure, and that meanwhile you will 
steadily pursue the course of improvement on which you have 
entered. 

H. You may lay aside all apprehension of our unwilling- 
ness to follow your advice in both particulars. And although 
we think you lean to the exculpation of the missionaries at 
our expense, we will not trouble you with proo& of their 
bitterness of feeling towards us. We had no conception, till 
we heard them, that your language was so redundant in 
damnatory, vituperative and disparaging expressions. These, 
as merely allowing a vent for pent-up wrath, are imdeserving 
of notice, and afford no opportunity for analysis. But other 
expressions of theirs appeared to us to imply more, and it may 
60 happen that our knowledge of your language is neither so 
profound nor so extensive as to warrant our passing them by 
because they are unintelligible to us. On one occasion, when 
they seemed quite at a loss for an answer to some difficulties 
that we had been pressing upon them, they put us off with 
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these words, and they sounded so droU in our ears that we 
took note of them. They told us, and with great emphasis, 
'' that reverence must go hand in hand with knowledge, in 
order that the true harmony may exist between mind and 
soul; that a man's reason and judgment alone are a poor 
support and comfort, and that the kingdom of God must be 
received in the spirit of a little child/' If we had not heard 
these words fall from the lips of men known to us to be of 
some cultivation, or if the words had been merely reported to 
us, we should have pronounced them to be the veriest jargon. 
What is the soul, and wherein does it differ from ihe mind ? 
and what is the kingdom of Grod which is only to be received 
in the spirit of a little child ? 

P. Had you put your first question to the missionaries they 
would have told you that by the soul, they meant that spiritual 
part of ourselves which is destined for immortality, and which, 
although enshrined in us, is distinct from our bodies which 
perish. Whereas, the mind is but the recorder and reflector 
of the impressions communicated through the senses, of the 
inferences deduced from them^ and of the emotions produced 
by them. The mind, therefore, perishes with the body. 

H. Cherishing, as we do, the hope of immortality, and 
anxious, as we are, to make ourselves worthy of it, we 
thought, and so we told the missionaries, that the improve- 
ment of our minds, in order the better to understand and 
appreciate the Divine attributes, must be among the surest 
means for obtaining God's £ivour. 

P. I can hardly expect you to share my feelings in regard 
to our missionaries. I know the character of the teaching 
and training by which they were prepared for their holy 
calling. Tou say, and rightly, that they are cultivated men, 
but their cultivation is peeuliar and special. Their reasoning 
powers are cultivated, but they are cultivated in subordination 
to their iatth. They make the Bible the basia of their faith, 
as they reject the Konm and the Yedas, without ezaminatiooL. 
And they are struck with surprise^ as well as honor, when 
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they find a critical spirit concentrated upon what they hare 
ever held to be above criticism. 

H. However much we may pity them on account of the 
state of confusion into which their minds seem to have drifted, 
and however true your explanation and excuse iov it may be, 
there is no reason why we should deal uncandidly with our^ 
selves, with them, or with you. Instead of encouraging us to 
inquire, and to persevere in our inquiries till our difficulties 
were solved, and of pointing out the best methods iov us 
to adopt, they cautioned us to beware of the "pride of 
intellect." 

P. I have heard that phrase before. The form of the 
exhortation implies that ^' pride of intellect " is a danger of 
some kind, a snare, or a temptation, or an illusion, to be 
specially guarded against. By inteUect, I should imagine, is 
meant that faculty, or germ of a faculty, which enables us to 
draw inferences from the impressions which we receive through 
our senses and emotions. This faculty is found to be, as 
a guide, safe in proportion to ihe pains which we take by 
observation, experiment and reflection, to cultivate it. If we 
are to use lihe eiq>re8sionf in whom are the symptoms of that 
malady designated " pride of intellect^' most apparent — ^in him. 
who, before he enters upon an arduous inquiry, prepares his 
intellect by all the cultivation obtainable, and then concen- 
trates it with all the caution and earnestness that he can 
command, and ncme the less because the subject to be inve8ti-> 
gated involves relations between Humanity and Divinity, or 
he who rushes helter-skelter into that subject with an intel- 
lect unprepared by cultivation, and with a foolhardiness 
unchecked by doubts or misgivings ? 

H, We wish your missionaries could bring themselveft to 
listen to such questiosfl, and to answer them. We fear thai 
our attempts to rdason and to explain the grounds of our <Hf- 
ficulties were too feeble to justify us in throwing the whole 
bkme of die diseordance which has sprung up between us 
upon th^uu Bat we have met yrith treatment whioh, if not 
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inexplicable, we should call outrageous. On one occasion, 
-when we were questioning the authority on which acts and 
commands, atrocious as well as absurd, were attributed to the 
Almighty, with a mildness, nevertheless, scarcely warranted 
by the hideousnesa of the impiety, but with the desire not to 
wound their feelings, they characterized our objections as 
quibbles, and our inability to understand them as wilful, both 
being the effects, to use another of their expressions, of our 
" unsanctified intellects." 

P. Whenever, in a search afler truth and self-improvement, 
those with whom you are in communication disagree in your 
inferences and judgments, but are unable to point out your 
oversights or where your proo&'are insufficient, what else can 
they do, if not brought over to your views, but give utterance 
to their dissent and dissatisfaction in some unmeaning words, 
which, while they impose upon them, make it hopeless to 
attempt to set them right. Expressions disparaging to those 
from whom they dissent are symptoms of the moral degrada- 
tion generally to be found in company with this intellectual 
weakness. An " unsanctified intellect," if the expression have 
any meaning, can only mean an intellect displeasing to God. 
Now if you feel conscious that you have done your best to 
cultivate your intellect, and apply it honestly to ^e mastering 
of a grand and noble theme, will you be inconsolable if peo- 
ple, with intellects less cultivated and less vigorously and 
honestly applied, have the audacity to assume that their 
stupidity is approved, while your intelligence is disap- 
proved, by a Grod of infinite goodness and wisdom — ^that 
by Him stupidity is sanctified, while intelligence is un- 
sanctified ? 

H, We should be most unreasonable if we were not more 
than consoled — if we did not recognize how much we had 
gained by your comments, suggesting, as they do, so many 
thoughts to be pondered over. Perhaps, among all the depre- 
'**'»tiDg epithets to frighten- us fix>m our purpose of inquiring 
bedding for ourselves, the most eooentric was that for 
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characterizing the reflections which we made and uttered as 
the " dreams of rationalism." 

P. A small number of words will suffice to make endless 
combinations so soon as the condition of meaning is agreed 
to be dispensed with. In the shuffling about of words, a 
burlesque of meaning may turn up in the place of meaning, 
or of no meaning, as we see in this case. For if a dream 
mean an unreality, and rationalism the exercise and result o 
reflection, the opposite of " dreams of rationalism" would be 
" realities of nonsense." If forced upon a choice, which will 
you cling to, and which will you abandon to the missionaries ? 

H, We will abandon the " realities of nonsense" to the 
missionaries, and cling to the exercise and results of reflection, 
whatever epithets may be aflixed to them. 

P. We recognized as among the duties of a judge that of 
using the whole power of his office and attainments for the 
protection of innocence falsely accused, as well as for the pro- 
tection of society against the criminally disposed. May we 
also recognize it as the duty of every individual to use his 
reasoning faculties in so guiding his convictions and conduct, 
as neither to calumniate or injure the deserving, nor to 
countenance or screen the tmdeserving ? 

H. Not to strive to use our reasoning faculties in this way 
would indicate a disregard of anything worthy of the name of 
sense of duty. It is to the improvement of our reasoning 
faculties with the more conscientious use of them, in distin- 
guishing between good and bad conduct, and in preferring 
good to bad men, and in striving to reform the bad, that we 
look for the continued improvement of society. 

P. I would invite reconsideration and, if needful, correction 
of former judgments, by descending from generals to parti- 
culars. Run over in your thoughts every one of the indi- 
viduals towards whom you have duties to perform, from the 
most exalted to the most humble, from the ruler to whom you 
owe allegiance to the youngest and weakest in your employ- 
ment who relies upon you for wages, protection, and instruc- 

14 
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tion. Would you feel satidfied with yourselves, if you were 
careless or indifferent in regard to knowing somewhat of their 
conduct, and of the diapodtions of which their ooxiduct would 
be an indication 7 

ZT. We should not. If we were indifferent, we should 
hardly deserve to be well ruled or well served. 

P. Are there any means accessible to enable you to judge 
of the character and dispositiozi of other men, except observa* 
tioo 'of their conduct, or the testimony of those who have 
observed it ? 

jET. Not that we ure aware oC Even afto long observaiion 
of conduct, and with our own obaervations confirmed bj the 
testimony of others, it is sometimes a severe trial of the 
reasoning faculties to arrive at certainty, or an approach to 
certainty, in the judgments which we £:>rm of chamcta*. 

P. When, after all the cultivation which you have given to 
your reasoning faculties, you try to niae them from the 
natural to the supernatural, do you find that you have more 
to do than to persevere in the same course, only treading 
more cautiously and reverentiaUy, as on sacred ground? 

H. We have as much to do, and scuaetbing besdes. We 
have to preserve harmony between the natur^ and the snper* 
natural, and to keep as clear from contmdictions in what we 
accept from intuition^ as in what we learn thnough our senses. 

P. I understood you to say on a fisrmer occasion thai, m 
the absence of any revelatioai you draw jonr knowledge of^ 
or perhaps, you would say^ your belief in, God, from intiata<m 
or inward conviction. Do youjscoount Ibr your knowledge of 
his attributes in the sune way^ 

K. Partly; but partly, also, through our reasoidng faeultieo, 
because we hold it to be impoasible that the intuktve oonoe^ 
tiofis df an igooiant «av«ge can be the same as those of a well* 
informed man of these days. 

P. You do not altpgelher, then, lorm year eoaiyftiopa of 
~>iTine attributes by theeame proo6 ibat you &m your 
oos of the ciliancften of your iieUoV'-aeB 1 
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! H, This is the first time that our feelings and conceptions 

I in regard to the Deity have been tested so severely ; and our 

1 expositions may not, we fear, be quite satisfactory to you. 

So far from following the same process, we rather reverse it. 

I We grope our way to a knowledge of the characters of men 

by observing their eonducjb. We fed and know God J» be 

the perfection of goodness and wisdom, and we deduce from 

[ the only attributes compatible with such perfection, that 

r his conduct towards man nmst be perfect Hencis IJie scorn 

and indignation witJi which we meet attempts to niake us 

bdieve that the acts of cruelty, perfidy, and folly which have 

been committed in all «ges, and ia all parts of the worlds 

have ever been san(^tio&ed by JUm^ as joox miasionariee, 

and others who call tbeixuielves His ministers, pretend that 

they have. 

P« Tour position, in fact, is Jthis; you have arrived, 
whether by intuition, or by «ome inward pjocess iAexplicable 
even to yourselves, 9i a belief or conviction of the existence of 
a God of infinite goodnessand wisdom, and you fisel that, what- 
ever other uses you may make of your reasoning fiiculties, you 
are bound to use them in repellm^ the attempts of ignorant 
and barbarous men to tarnish His high attributes, by pretend** 
ing that they axe compatible with oonduct whidi would be 
infiunous in a man. 
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ON POSTHUMOUS BEWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 



P. There is one subject wliich lias often come across us in 
the course of our conversations, to wliich we have not given as 
much attention as it deserves. Indeed, full justice could 
scarcely be done to. it, without making it a special rather 
than an incidental subject for investigation. I am referring 
to the subject of posthumous rewards and punishments. It 
is thought bj many that, without a belief in those rewards 
and punishments, even the amount of good conduct now to be 
met with among men, insufficient a^ it is, would be lost to us; 
that our laws would be deprived of an effective auxiliary in 
enforcing legal conduct, and that we should hope in vain for 
extra-legal good conduct. But as our reasoning faculties are 
of themselves incompetent to bring us acquainted with a 
state of posthumous existence, and as even intuition, unless 
backed by special revelation, could not communicate to us a 
code according to which posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments are to be distributed, I should like to feel quite sure 
that you are aware of all the consequences of abandoning 
one revelation without being able to replace it with 
mother. 

H. We should not have expected t<f hear from you remarks 
calculated to deter us from using every effort to arrive at 
truth, whatever consequences, good or bad, may seem to flow 
from it. 

P. And, in reality, I thought sufficiently well of you not 
to fear that you could be deterred by irrelevant considerations 
of any kind. ' To ignore a fact or a truth does not prevent 
the evils that may follow from it. To know it does not pro- 
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duce evil consequences, altbotigli our knowledge may enable 
us to escape or to neutralize them. The laws of nature which 
play around us, and in the midst of which we dwell, benefit 
or injure us according as we deal with them ; and it is our 
knowledge which enables us to extract good and avoid evil 
from them. But their power manifests itself, whether we 
understand them or not. There are many people, however, 
who are disposed to shrink from condu^ons introduced and 
recommended to them by their own observations and reflec- 
tions, on account of the evil consequences supposed to follow 
from them. Because neither you nor I may be thus weak 
and pusillanimous, is it altogether useless to inquire or to 
ascertain whether the evil consequences anticipated are as 
real as they are supposed to be ? 

H, It is not. For we may thereby become better able to 
persuade others to listen to the reasoning firom which their 
fears make them turn aside. 

P, Eemoving then, if possible, all prepossessions from our 
minds, let us examine into the consequences which would be 
likely to follow from a cessation on earth of all belief in 
posthumous rewards and punishments, not omitting to note, 
at the same time, what the state of belief in regard to them 
is, and how that belief acts in influencing conduct either for 
good or evil. 

H, The state of belief varies with the religion of each 
country, and with the methods of interpreting each religion. 
If there be one groimd more conunon than another in all 
countries on which hope of posthumous reward, and fear of 
posthiunous punishment, are based, it is persistence in the 
&ith in which one is bom on the one hand, or its abandon- 
ment on the other. 

P. As far as the hope of posthumous reward, and the 
fear of posthumous punishment, have restrained people from 
examining into the grounds of their faith, have they acted 
beneficially or otherwise ? 

H. Most hurtfuUy. Although the followers of each religion, 
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or of each shade of religion^ might conedder eoxh. hopes and 
fba» beneficial in sustaimng iheir own creed, ihey would 
ttnite in pronouncing their influence to be baneful in snstaiiw 
ing the superstidonfl, or, to U86 their own language, the damn* 
able erroan of others* 

P. I must thank jax fixr having helped me to a new view 
of the influence of hopes and £s$Ta concemii^ a posthumous 
state of existence. Their influence has been hitherto, and 
slill is, to encourage persistence in error, and to deter from 
the rectiflcaitiM:! of mistakes, and the reception of new troths. 

H« We are not aware that our remarks justify an inference 
quite BO swe^ing as the one jrou have just made, 

P. Did you not soy that hopes and fears in conaectzon 
with a posthumous state of existence had alwi^s been more 
or less associated witli persistence in xecognized creeds, with 
what we call in the Western world strict adhezence to the 
orthodox faith ? And does it not follow, since manj orthodox 
fidths, one after aaoelher have.been abandoned as erroxwous, and 
orthodox interpretatiiWB also hare been repeatedly discoirered 
to be erroneous, that belief in posthumous rewards and pumah* 
ments,^ so £ir as it has ^sroured the retention of doctrines 
since shown to be filse, ha» conirilxtfced, not to promote, but 
to impede, the progress of truth and improyement ? 

H, Yes, but only because posthumous rewards and punish^ 
i&ents hare been belie?ed to be distributed on a mistaken 
principle. 

P. If w« are to admit thi^ posthmnous rewards said punish*' 
knents are in store for mankind, we are bound to admit that 
they must be distributed on a ri^t principle. Any doubt 
upon that point would be derogatory to the Almighty.. But 
which will have the greater influence over men^s minds^ 
rewards and punishments as they will actually be distributed, 
or rewards and punishments as m«a bdiere that they will be 
distributed ? 

H, Rewards and punishments distributed on grounds of 
which men are ignorant could not influence their conduct. 
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So far as they might sturmise that rewards and punishments 
would be distributed in aecordance with the attributes of the 
ALaoighly, their hopes and fears would be decided by their 
conceptions of those attributes. There can be no question 
that the prospect of rewards and punishments can only 
operate flccor<£ng, not to what it actually is, but to what it 
is believed to be. 

P. If, then, it has been believed that posthumou^s rewards 
and punishments would be distributed among mankind, not 
according as they pushed forward or hung back in the search 
and pronmlga^n of troth, but aeeording to the pertinacity 
with which they closed their eyes, or to the readiness with 
whieh they opened ihem to e'ridence previously unknown, by 
which doetrlne» accepted as tnsie w^e shown to be false, can 
we refuse to admit that belief in posthumous rewards and 
pumdanents has tended to check advances in knowledge, and 
to deprive mankind for a time, at least, of the enjoyment 
derivable therefrom ? 

H. We don*t know of any grounds on which we could 
refuse to make that admksion. And, then, it will almost be 
as necessaty to admit that a belief in posthumous rewards and 
poniahiseats has been hurtful rather than beneficial to mankinds 

P. I should be soxry to draw admissions &om you either 
against evidence, o^ without evidence, or in advance of 
evidence^ May it not happen that theie are some benefits 
accmmg to mankind from a beHef in posthumous escistence, 
which more &an compensate for it» hurtful influence in 
checking the advance of knowle^fe ? The reasoning which 
leads to one conclusion does not necessarily lead to another ; 
and the expansion of a conehimon warranted by evidence is 
tantamount to s{)pending to it another concluMon without 
evidence. Hsfve not human laws been altered over and over 
again, because it has been found that pardeular laws disturbed 
rather than promoted weil*beiDg? Would you be justified^ 
on that account, in afiirrasng that humim laws in general havo^ 
been hurtHi] to mankind t 
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H, We should not. We could say no more than that 
they had not been so beneficial as they might have been. 
Human laws, as well as other works of man, have partaken 
of his ignorance and of his other infirmities. In proportion, 
however, as he has advanced in knowledge and power, he has 
made his laws conform to the improved notions which his 
knowledge has bestowed upon him. 

P. If laws avowedly of human origin, although partaking 
of the ignorance and barbarism from which men had not 
emerged, were nevertheless, with all their imperfections, most 
beneficial — ^vastly better than no laws at all, may not as much 
be said for laws reputed to be of Divine origin, granting them 
to be deeply tinged with imperfections, whether owing to man's 
misinterpretation of them, or to some flaw in the title to inspi- 
ration on which they were first promulgated ? 

H. We think there is this important distinction between 
human laws and laws presumed to be superhuman. The first, 
as we have seen, do, however slowly and laboriously, follow in the 
wake of advancing intelligence and humanity. But our priests 
and the Mohammedan priests, the recognized interpreters 
of their respective revelations, are at great pains to prevent 
any criticism on the sacred text. Not only do they insist 
that every word in it was inspired, but that the olden inter- 
pretation could not be amended. Although the advances of 
science have shed increased light, by which a new reading has 
been given to all the other works of God, none of that light is 
to be used to obtain a new and improved reading for the sacred 
text. Has this line of conduct been pursued by your priests ? 

P. Not by all, I rejoice to say. But there are too many 
who hold light and sense in quite as much horror, under the 
name of innovation, as your priests. For example, they 
insist that to be saved firom eternal torment, it is indispensable 
that man should believe the story of the Noachian deluge, 
that the hare ruminates, that the sim, which in the time of 
Joshua was supposed to move in reality as it does in appear- 
ance, stood still at his command, and that even after men have 
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performed such prodigies in belief, although many are called 
but few are chosen. 

H, Our previous investigations led us to the conclusion that 
men have proved themselves to be quite as competent to make 
laws as to execute any of the other works desirable for their well-' 
being, and that these laws have been progressively improved 
as men have advanced in intelligence. Their religious notions, 
it would seem, have remained stationary, except where, by a 
violent subversion or contemptuous disregard of the authority 
of the priests claiming to be the sole interpreters of inspira- 
tion, they have insisted upon the ftill and unfettered use of their 
reasoning faculties in examining the various stories of posthu- 
mous existence submitted to them, and in estimating the pro- 
bable truthfulness of each. 

P. In that department of human laws, which embraces 
punishments or substitutes for punishment, is there any great 
change noticeable in the opinions which have gained upon 
men as they advanced in all other respects ? 

H, There has been one great change — ^we don't know 
whether you will consider it the most noticeable. Vindic- 
tiveness has gradually diminished: in some countries it has 
almost disappeared. What can be done against criminals is 
less aimed at. What can be done for society is more thought 
of. The treatment of criminals is adapted, or at least is meant 
to be adapted, so as, first, to protect society ; and, secondly, to 
reform the criminals, wherever there can be any reasonable 
hope of reforming them. 

P. Does intuition, or might revelation of a kind and so 
interpreted as to command your assent, unfold to you the 
principle or system on which the distribution of posthumous 
rewards and punishments is conducted ? 

H, We never pretended that intuition had carried us quite 
80 far as that, and as for what revelation might do, we should 
like to hear of one to which we could yield our assent. 

P. At all events, you are capable of forming some opinion 
upon any plan, said to rest upon revelation, that might be 
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offered to jou, according to which postiiumoias rewards and 
punishments are to be distributed. 

H, Am in any other case of the snpematoral, we should be 
thrown upon our reasoning faculties to guard us from accepting 
'as true or credible any representation of Divine arrangements 
derogatory to the IHvine attributes. 

P. The end aimed at by the institution of human rewards 
and punishments ia the protection and improrement of floeiety, 
or, in other words, the increase of human well-being. Ad- 
mittbg a rerdation of posthumous rewards and punishments, 
would tbey be distributed with the same end in view? 

if. To doubt that would be to doubt the goodness of God. 

P. If, then, po8thamoo9 punishments are to be administered 
with the same end in view as human punishments, may we 
conclude that they will be apportioned according to human 
coBceptkma of crime and vice ? 

H, That would be to degrade the Almighfy down to a level 
with man in his capacity tor detecting and estimating guih. 
Besides, as human cone^tion^ of crime and vice have varied 
greatly^ with states of civilization, and are most probably sus- 
ceptible of further considerable improvement, it would be an 
admission that Divine judgments had been on the i^ift like 
those of men, and had not yet attadned perfection. 

Pr Are men in their present half-developed state eapaUe 
of appreciating the Divine excellence inherent in His judg^ 
m^ents eonceming crime aad vice? Were tiiey, in more 
barbarous ages, even able to anticipate that advance of judg- 
ment at which we have anived, remote ae il is from Divine 
perfection? 

H. We must say ^ no'' to each of these questions. 

P. By which are men more likely to be deterred from 
crime and vice — ^by the punishments to be really inflicted 
upon them, or by their expectations, well or ill funded, of 
the kinda of conduct for whidi punishment is reserved ? 

JS. Clearly, that which is altogether unknown and unthought 
ofj can exercise no mteence over conduet. If posthumeua 
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rewarda end ptmiaihments iDfluence human conduct at aU, it 
must be through the concepticms formed at them as conse* 
quences of different kinds of conduct. 

P. Without calling in question or mistrusting the infinite 
-wiadom and goodness in accordance with which po8thumot» 
rewards and punishments are to be distribuled, can we aToid 
admitting that the expectation of what they are to be, how- 
eyer erroneous, is what alone will make itself felt ? 

H. We do not see exactly how we could possibly escape 
making that admission. 

P. I^udl I note it, aecor^ngly, as you? opinion that belief 
in posthumous rewavds and punishments has wcurked eril 
rather than good upon earth ? 

JET. You are rather sharp upon usw With 7ou;r leave we 
will pause a little before we form any decided opinion, and 
certainly beibre we come to tiiat. 

P. By all means. Caution informing opinions, and promp-' 
titode in acting upon them, should be the rule with us all, 
and especially where the matters concerned in them are of 
great importance* Let us examine some cases where we can 
trace the efiects of a belief in posthumous rewards and pumsb- 
ments. For this purpose we must exclude, as nearly as 
possible, all casea in whicii humaa and posthumous punish* 
ments are acting together as they do in cases of mturder, 
robbeiy, and the like.^ A young widow, in the hope of 
reoeiriag the rewaird which awaits her, soad of escaping the 
punishment which would be inflicted upoix her in a future 
state of existence, resists the importunitie» of European by- 
standerSi axkd flings heni^ upon the funeral pile of her departed 
husband, Doea belief in posthumous rewards and punisb* 
ments act beneficially in her case? 

H. We readily adoiil that it does not, as £»r as that case Is 
concerned. 

P. A fakir covered with filth and vermin, by which his 
death must be hastened, a nuisance alike to the eyes and nose 
of every one who approaches him, declines all cleansing opera* 
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tions, lest he should forfeit his right to posthmnoas happiness, 
or expose himself to posthumous suflfering and ignominy bj 
his inability to resist the temptations of the flesh. 

£r. In that case, also, his trust had better be confined to 
the earthly rewards attendant upon cleanliness and wholesome 
living, and his fears to the earthly suflering entailed upon 
filth. 

P. A young Brahmin of more than ordinary promise is 
destined by his parents to enter your holy college. He is 
there pledged not only to accept every word in the Vedas as 
a direct inspiration from God, but to accept it as interpreted 
by the superiors under whom his education is conducted. 
When he begins to mix in the world he meets with strangers 
whom he cannot but admire for their intelligence and activity, 
who by their example and reasoning would convince him that 
beef may be eaten with benefit to the body and without 
detriment to the soul; that a ride in a railway carriage in 
company with low*castes may be taken without risk of pro- 
tracting the journey, or inciu'ring extra danger, or of offend- 
ing God ; and that a procession to immerse a three-headed idol 
in the Ganges will neither bring a blessing nor avert a curse. 
But he shrinks from even listening to the voice of reason. 
Posthumous rewards are forfeited by him who renounces a 
superstition to which he had once pledged himself, while 
posthumous punishments are as surely in reserve for him. 
Does the yoimg Brahmin's belief in posthumous rewards and 
punishments help him to participate in the grand but difficult 
work allotted to our race, of preparing diligently in order to 
become capable of mastering old truths, of clearing them 
firom any admixture of old errors, of searching for and making 
acquaintance with new truths, and of distinguishing them from 
the ialse appearances of truth, and of then cherishing them 
"with reverence, avowing them with courage, and promulgadng 
them with zeal and discretion ? 

H, Again in this case we arc compelled to admit that belief 
in posthumous rewards and pimishments partakes more of 
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the nature of a curse than of a blessing, both for the students 
in training, and for the community whom he is to instruct and 
guide. While, however, this and our former admissions are 
wrung from us, we are far from prepared to put them together 
in one admission applicable to all cases. 

P. Nor ought you to be so prepared. There may be cases 
where the action of belief in posthumous rewards and punish* 
ments is beneficial, and I should like you to name some cases 
of the kind which have come under your own observation. 

IL There is one class of cases in which, aU over the world, 
great trust has ever been placed in the belief in posthumous 
rewards and punishments. You, we expect, will bear us out 
by your greater experience, that the reception of evidence 
from witnesses in courts of law is invariably preceded by 
some formality, the purport of which is that witnesses con- 
demn themselves to posthumous punishment, and renounce all 
hopes of posthumous reward, if they fail to speak the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

P. And do judges and magistrates place implicit reliance 
upon the efficacy of belief in posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments in eliciting the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
from witnesses? Are not legal penalties impending over 
witnesses who may be convict^ of bearing ^Ise witness ? 

H. The governing powers would not be so childish as to 
neglect any human precautions available for securing the 
faithful administration of justice. But the ceremony of 
administering oaths to witnesses previous to receiving their 
testimony, so universal as it is, shows that a belief in 
posthumous rewards and punishments is not only general, 
but acknowledged to exercise abeneficial influence over conduct, 

P. I must entreat you to make allowance for the difficulty 
which I always feel in considering many questions at the 
same time and collectively, at all events, tiU I have been able 
to examine one at a time separately. Is the universality of 
a reliance upon securities supposed to be efficient, a proof that 
they really are efficient ? Might we not cite instances with- 
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out end of securities onoe relied upon, &ud sinoe abazid<»ied as 
worthlefls, as well as of flecurtties long n^lected or unknown 
vrhich bare since been iSonnd «ffectiFe ? 

£r. We ooofess to harisg wandered a littte fvom the qnes- 
tion which you proposed to us, and knowing as we do how 
gradually men have risen to their present state, we ou^ht to 
hare borne in mind that each w^^estabiiahed adranee has 
been the abandooment of inferior for superior, of fitke for real 
securities, the first haying been quite as much trusted in at 
the time as the latter are afterwards. In this way aanitaiy 
contrivances forthepreservatloa of healdi, and conductors for 
protection against lightning, have taken the place of penuoe, 
ftsta, and sacrifices. 

P. Leaving out the supezhmnan, can joa mention anj of 
the other means used in these days lor protecting society 
against £Edse testimony, as wdl mi for protecting it against 
epidemics and lightning? 

H. They are numerous : judges selected Ibr liieir ability in 
weighing evidence, tiie examination and eross-examination 
ioid inquiry into the previous character of witnesses, publidtj 
to attract, and active eflSsrts to search 4mt, odier witneaaes, 
and penalties awaiting pe^rjuxy* 

P. Do all these precautions imply eztraordinaiy oonfidenoe 
in the efficacy of a belief in posthumous piznishments to re- 
etrain witnesses from fiibe swearing? 

H. They imply a disiocKnatioii to n<^ect may o(her 
aeouritieB. 

P. You are exemplifying the advantage, where it is wished 
to estimate the effects of two cr more causes acting together, 
-of examining eaA cause a^mrately. If the opportunity of 
doing so tbotM Ibrtunately pvesent itel£ In the instance 
which y<m have dted, we are radueed to guess, in some 
measnre, at the eomparattve ii^uenoe of legal eootrinnoes 
and penalliea, and of hopes and fears, in eenneetion nith the 
anpematural in aeeoriag tmthfalneas, while eontwipialmg the 
««MstspMd«M6dhydieui^ted]sflue»oe ef both. To which 
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of the two influences "would you be disposed to assign the 
greater power ? 

H. We cannot see that we hare lig^ sofficaeiit eren to 
guess by. Unwillingness to relinquish human means for 
eeouring trustworthiness would not justify the cospicioii of 
want of faith in the influence of hopes jmd lean connected 
with a posthumous state of existence. 

P. We must bear in mind that wre hare had examples 
before us of erils produced through belief in posthnmona 
rewards and punishments. Let us now exanune some of the 
evils which law consid^s itself incomp^£nt to deal with, and 
try to estimate what influence has been exercised ov-er then^ 
by hopes and iears connected with posthumous existence. 
The law, you agree with me, is able to do little compared 
with what is required, to secure Ibr childrea the teaching and 
training indi^>ensable for even a moderatdy oomfortabie 
existence. As you know the conditions of large nuttses cf 
children, and also the style of liYing of men of wealth, and 
station, and power, you can obtain aome light from the atudy 
of those phenomena to guide your judgment. 

H, The n^lected state of thousands and hundreds of thou* 
j^afids of childri^ and the beedlessness of the coBse^uences of 
this neglect by those who might put a stop to it, if so disposed, 
justify our sui^ecting that hopes and fears of postiimnous 
rewards and punishmoxts to be distaibiuted accofd«Bg to the 
good done mi the evil prevented on earth, or Iha opposite, 
can have little^ if any, influenee. 

P. How mudi. jmore neglected do you think fiituee cUUren 
would be, and how much mnne extended would be the range 
of future misery, viee, and crime, Aonseqnent opom child- 
iK^Iect, if men cesaed to heUeve in gwithumgiis jewteda aad 
punidimenta? 

JET. We must again confess Ibat we are wxtbont the amiimb 
of even making aguess. We oectaialy ^oould not Teatnre io 
affirm that diiildr^ would auffer m«re, or lliat deslitntkm 
would increase thereby. 
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P. Neither yon nor I would like to give in to that vile 
practice of making assertions, I will not saj against evidence, 
but r^ardless whether evidence sustain or disprove what we 
assert, or be absent altogether. We have had the subject of 
wars before us, and although we saw the need for defensive 
preparations against aggression, we are, I am sure, of ooe 
mind that war is a frightftil calamity. Is there any possibilitj 
of forming an estimate of the extent to which a belief in 
posthumous rewards and punishment-s has assisted to suppress 
the warlike tendencies of mankind ? 

H. When you ask to what extent the expectations of 
posthumous rewards and punishments may have suppressed 
warlike tendencies, you seem to take for granted that thej 
have done so to some extent. We, however, think that all 
history bears us out when we give it as our opinion that such 
expectations have assisted in stimulating, rather than in allay- 
ing, warlike propensities. We cannot recall any war or battle 
in v/hich God has not been represented as sanctif^^ing it, and 
keeping rewards in stoi'e for those who die in battle. When 
generals have wished to inspire their soldiers with more than 
ordinary courage and endurance, they have always painted 
in glowing colours the joys which await those who are slain 
in fighting God's battles. 

P. You remind me of the celebrated commander of a 
chosen band, preparing to sacrifice themselves for the safety 
of their country in a night attack upon a large army. '< Sup 
well," he said, ''so as to be strong for the battle, and 
to-morrow you shall breakfast in heaven." When people 
have been long accustomed to attach weight, with or without 
reason, to religious influences, they hesitate to abandon them, 
even when it can be shown, in cases susceptible of examina- 
tion, that those influences have been based on error and 
misapprehension, and been brought to promote, not human 
well-being, but human misery. We will examine a few 
more examples, but they shall not be drawn from Asia. Toil 
ave, doubtless, read some accounts of the discovery of 
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America, and of the conquest of Mexico and Peru. How 
do you think the expectation of a blessed immortality by 
the Christians, and of the means of earning it, acted upon 
the natives ? 

H. The lust for gold and silver and dominion was the 
mainspring of Christian conduct, but there was no treachery, 
no cruelty suggested by that lust which was not quickened 
and sanctified by religion, till at last Christians became 
masters of a country nearly depopulated by them ; the few 
surviving inhabitants being spared to work as slaves. 

P. Can you discover any traces of the softening influences 
on conduct of a belief in posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments in cases of wide-spread rebellion, where the powers 
of human law seem to be almost in abeyance, and men are 
driven to reliance upon moral and religious sanctions alone 
for alleviation of the horrors of civil war ? I need not turn 
back to the pages of history for examples of such cases. 
Your newspapers, I observe, keep you informed of the fearful 
internal struggles now going on in three quarters of the globe 
— in Asia, Europe, and America — in China, Poland, and the 
United States. Of China, I will say nothing. I am too little 
acquainted with the internal organization, or, as it may be 
thought, disorganization of that peculiar people. But can we 
say that the awful tragedies enacting in America and Europe 
have been caused by that want of faith which, according to 
our legislators and judges, would make* the testimony of 
a witness, however trustworthy by any other test, so dan- 
gerous and misleading as to be inadmissible ? 

H. The atrocities committed in America and Europe, of 
which every mail brings such frightful accounts, have, we 
dare say, been exceeded in former days, but they are now 
seen by the light of modem intelligencoi and therefore 
excite greater attention, and are more severely condemned 
by all who stand aloof unaffected by the passions raging in 
conflict. 

P. That is true. But when you say that these atrocities 
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were exceeded in former times, do you refer to times when 
men did not believe in posthtmioii» rewards and ptmishmenta ? 

H. We are thinking of the outbreaks, revolutions, civil 
wars, more or less mixed up with the religious differences of 
contending sects of ChristianB, dxam^ the last five centnries, 
with which books of European history are filled. And as 
the prevailing- thought which justified the butcheries and 
tortures there recorded was, •* Better that the body should 
perish, than that the immortal aoul should endure eternal 
torment in hell," the su^Terings inflicted in the* name of 
Christ were but the necessary consequences o^ faitfr m His 
teaching. 

P. And do you attribute tie ndtrgated fcrms- of modem 
atrocities, if I may so speak, to a growing ^BM^lief in posthu- 
mous rewards and punishments T 

H. We cannot do that, for we' have no evidience that Belief 
in them is on the decline. We seldom take up a newspaper 
in which words, supposed to be religious, are not addressed 
to the parties engaged, be they Russians or Riles, Federals or 
Confederates, to support them under de^t, to urge- them to 
deeds of violence and slaughter, and to harden ^enr against 
qualms of pity and tenderness and repentance at the sight of 
ihe sufferings which they had been instrmnentlil in infiieting. 

P. Are we not liable to &11 into error if we assume that 
men really mean what they say when th^ maHe ^ose stereo- 
typed appeals to Heavei, imploring Divine assistance in deeds 
of slaughter, and giving assurances of Divine f&vour and post- 
humous rewards in times of trial and apptteet^ d^ext 7 

H. We may be, and we conies Kbat the contradfetions are 
at times so plain and so grotesque tfaat, as' it appears to us, 
none but the most ignc^ant and superseilSeus evofd fir! to be 
struck with theory or to* escape being impeted upon- by die 
tfE^xm which involves sodi omtvm^lamm 'Phe tram of 
thought which saspiciony of th»-kiod must lea^ to; » that tfie 
governors of mankind, the military chiefs who serve them, 
the minnters who counsel tbem, and iSne pijiestr who bespeak 
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Divine favour for them, only partially believe, if they believe 
at all, in the efficacy of the appeals to Heaven in behalf of the 
line of policy and action which they take up. 

P. Does not the all but unanimity in the avowal of belief 
in xx)sthumous rewards and ponishments among people of all 
countries and religions suffice to prevent the imputation which 
your suspicion would cast upon the sincerity of mankind at 
large? 

H, As long as this belief prevails among the imenlightenedy 
and the unenlightened have hitherto been and still are the 
great majority, the temptation to the enlightened few to take 
advantage of, and pretend to share in, the general credulity is 
almost irresistible. The statesman builds upon this beli^ to 
carry on the government, tiie general to animate his soldiers, 
the judge to gain support to his authority, and the priest to 
concentrate upon himself the reverence and money of the 
iaithfuL And as long as the belief prevails, every one of the 
officials and dignitaries who did not share in it would be 
liable, if not cautious in concealing his unbelief, to lose his 
hold of office, distinctions and emoluments. 

P. Whether suspicions as to the sincerity of some who 
profess a belief in posthumous rewards and punishment-s be 
warranted or not, the sincerity of most people is scarcely to 
be doubted. It behoves tis, therefore, to examine the form of 
doctrine in which this belief is set forth from every point of 
view. When the murderer^ the burglar, or the highwayman, 
is convicted before the earthly judge, are the causes which led 
him to the eommission of the crime ever pleaded in eattenu- 
ation of guilt or in mitigation of punishment ? 

H. We presume that extenuating circumstances would 
never be entirely disregarded. The aUowance made for them 
would, we presume, vaiy with the country, the spirit of the 
laws, and the judge* 

P. The extenuating ciyettmstanees which yoti have in youv 
mind bear most likely upon the peculiar temptations^ aggra-^ 
vations^ or ddosioas w^ch led to the crime. But if the 
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crime were one of a most brutal murder committed on a weak 
harmless woman, who had long been the patient and suffering 
victim of the criminars unbridled passions, what mitigation 
would be made in his punishment, supposing it were shown 
that the brutal murderer had been n^lected and ill-used from 
his yery birth, and had grown up among thieves and ruffians, 
shut out from all humanizing influences ? 

H, The judge might, in common with others, be deeply 
^fleeted by the sad tal6, but, smothering his feelings, would 
leave the law to take its course. The law is made and admi- 
nistered for the prevention of crime and protection of society. 

P. Now, and mind I wish to approach my next question 
both tenderly and reverentially, but I cannot avoid it, — 
building upon the assumption that there is to be a distribution 
of rewards and punishments to be awarded by Him who is 
the perfection of wisdom and goodness, the murderer, after he 
has been cut down from the gallows, in due time makes his 
appearance before the Judgment-seat. Will the circumstances 
of the murderer^s life from infancy to the perpetration of his 
crime affect his fate for eternity ? 

H. To doubt that they must do so, woidd be to doubt the 
wisdom and goodness of God. 

P. Might we venture, while thus speculating upon the 
supernatural, to picture to ourselves a crowd of pious, well- 
to-do people in company with the murderer, and among them 
the judge who had passed sentence upon him, making their 
appearance before the throne of the Most High ; and that it 
was elicited in His awful presence that these pious well-to-do 
men had been passive spectators of the neglected infant while 
he ripened into a murderer : could you avoid forming some 
opinion of the sentences likely to be passed, first upon the 
miu'derer, and, secondly, upon his judge ? 

H. We could not ; neither could we imagine for a moment 
that the posthumous existence of the murderer would be one 
of less happiness than that of his judge. 

P. If this be your opinion — an opinion which is likely to 
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be shared by many — what becomes of the argument that 
a belief in posthumous rewards and punishments is indis* 
pensable to enable the earthly judge to suppress crime and 
protect society ? 

H. The earthly judge would, we think, be glad to be rid of 
a belief which lets in the supposition that a posthumous exist- 
ence of suffering may be in reserve for him, while compensa- 
ting comforts await the criminal whom he condemns. 

P. Can you, by any stretch of imagination, bring your- 
selves to think of a distribution of posthumous rewards and 
punishments to be made in conformity with the judgments of 
courts of law on earth ? 

H, Not without surrendering our belief in the goodness 
and wisdom of God ; and we woxdd rather not put such a 
strain upon our imagination. We cannot, however, but be a 
little imcomfortable, feeling ourselves to be surrounded by 
people, all of whom, as far as we can judge, not only look 
forward with some undefined hopes and fears of posthumous 
rewards and punishments, but would regard us as untrust- 
worthy if they thought that we did not share their belief. 

P. You are not the only sufferers from this species of slur 
upon your characters. You must, however, bear it with 
equanimity, deriving what comfort you can from the reflection 
that you have the sympathy and respect of the more intelli- 
gent and high-minded of your generation, and enjoy that 
inward repose which is unknown to the victims of debasing 
superstitions. Men who share your convictions in my country 
are liable to be placed out of the pale of law, and to be 
excluded from the witness-box, however spotless their lives 
and conspicuous their intelligence, while witnesses of tarnished 
character obtain a hearing. 

H. It is incomprehensible to us how so intelligent a people 
as you English mostly are, can be content to abide in, and put 
up with such a medley of, incoherent doctrines and beliefs. 

P. We plume ourselves, as you may have noticed, upon 
being a practical people — in some measure indifferent about 
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theories and doctrines, ao long as -we ai-e not obliged to make 
our conduct square with l^em. You hsar^ listened much to 
our missionaries who might be «u|)|>08ed to be the expon^its 
of rules of conduct for all Christians, and you haye watched 
the proceedings of all ranks of Christians, itom governors, 
generals, and judges down to the sailors who frequent your 
pc^-ts ; and do you see much conformity between their daily 
doings and the daily missionary teachings ? 

H. We see little or none. The thought never occurred to 
us before, that people might justify and reconcile themadres 
to a perpetual disregard of the doctrines to which they garre a 
verbal assent, by boasting that they were practical. Would it 
not be equally practical, and at the same time more respect- 
able, if, while people did everything that was best and in the 
best way, they declined to express anything but what they 
believed to be true, and in terms free from ambiguily ? 

P. The course recommended by you would certainly not 
be less practical, while it would do much more credit to the 
morality of the conduct supposed to be sanctioned by the 
religion professed* 

H. Does it not appear to you that if our religion is stamped 
more than yours with marks o£ the biarbai*ottS people fix>m 
whom it came down to us, yours is more coospicuoua fcr the 
contradictions and anomalies to be found in it ? 

p. Bearing in mind the estimate which you have fonned 
of the intelligence of our missionaries, and also the impeifect 
knowledge that you can only have had oj^xnrtuniea for 
acquiring of the Christian religion, is it not possible that 
many of the contradictiooa and anomalies which strike you 
are to be found, not in the religion itaelf, but in the misinter- 
pretations assumed by you to be the Christian religion ? 

H. We do not pretend to be familiarly acquainted with all 
the mysteries of your religion. We have, it is true, read the 
Bible; and your missionaries have oacouraged us with the 
assurance, when it suited their purpose, that is, when they were 
puzzled by our questions, that the doctrines cctttained in the 
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Bible fiboiild be received in the spimt of & little child, con- 
£dij3g fiimplicitj being more requiske ibr ite oom^rebenaion 
tban aearebing intelligence. But the tcontradictaons and 
.anomalies to which we refersod are not very recondite, and 
they ax^e con£ned to the doctrine of posthumons rewards 
and punishmenfte. The doctrine c^ the atcmement, as it has 
been explained to na, modifies the ordinarily received doctnne 
in this way — that without fiuth in Jesus there is no hope of 
;posthumous reward J^r conduct boweyer meritorious, and, 
with faith in Jesus, no fear of posthumous punishment for 
conduct however culpable. The grand illustration of the 
doctnne was the promise nxade to one of the thieves crucified 
with Jesus. This thiei^ for simply expressing his faith in Jesus, 
was told by him, ^^ To-day ahalt thou be with me in paradise.*' 

P„ Before you condemn Christianity for that which is sup- 
posed to raise it &x above all other religions, reflect again 
upon the state of confusicm, terror, and hopelessness in which 
man is placed, looking forward to a distribution of posthumous 
.rewards and punishments strictly in accordance to his merits, 
with no Saviour to intervene in his behalf. 

H. We can only suppose that we are very differently con- 
stituted to those bom and bred in England, or in the doctrines 
of Christianity, according as it is climate or religion which 
works such marveliaus results. We can understand and 
admire the precision, the order^, the sagacity^ the powers of 
combination, which distinguish your countrymen in all their 
thoughts and applications of tbem in the works originated and 
ocmipleted by th^n in this country. But what a contrast 
they present in the confusion, 8elf-conta*adiotion, disorder, 
ambiguity, looseness, and, we would almost say, imbecility of 
which they make so frightful an exposure when they come to 
deal with religion. Good conduct on earth not to be secured 
without a belief in posthumous rewards and x^uziitdiments; 
those rewards and punishments not to be regulated by the 
shifting scale recognizable in human justice, and accordingly 
running counter to earthly rewards and punishments, which 
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are nevertheless relied upon for the same purpose ; more than 
this, as Supreme Goodness could not overlook the circum- 
stances which lead to tlie commission of crime, which make 
crime inevitable, there is introduced the probability that the 
position of judge and culprit on earth would be reversed in 
heaven ; and as if the holding of these conflicting doctrines 
woxdd not sufEce to upset the strongest reason, thej are all, 
in one mass, thrown to the winds by the conception of a 
Redeemer who takes upon Himself the sins of those who 
believe in Him, whatever crimes they may have committed, 
and consigns to never-ending torture those who do not believe 
in Him, let their conduct have been ever so exemplary in the 
eyes of men. To believe in any one of these doctrines separately 
appears to us to indicate a very low order of intellect ; but to 
believe or to fancy oneself to believe in them all at the same 
time appears to us to be incompatible with any intellect what- 
soever. These are the heads of doctrines which the men who 
execute the stupendous works in progress around os, by 
selecting and using, with rare sagacity and ingenuity, the 
powers of natui'e capable of aiding them, and rejecting with 
rare discernment and consistency all shams and counterfeits, 
can listen to with gravity, and repeat with a semblance of 
sincerity in their churches. 

P. As in your country you observe men of various stature, 
intelligence, and outward appearances of conformity with and 
dissent from established usage, so you might observe a similar 
variety in Europe. Among the many who have shaken them- 
selves free from superstition, there are some who consider it 
their duty, and find it their delight, to teach and expound the 
truths which they have mastered, and to expose the contra- 
dictions, fallacies, and tricks which they have detected. But 
there are many more who confine their attention to the special 
work which they may have taken in hand, giving little heed 
to the follies around them, so long as they do not greatly 
impede their progress, and at all events avoiding as much as 
possible to get into conflict with them. 
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H. You explain to a certain extent the appearances of 
contradiction which have puzzled us in your countrymen. 
Your men of science and action are not the slaves to the 
superstitions which they seem to countenance. According to 
their several natures, they may laugh or smile in private, at 
what they bow to in public. And they humour the super- 
stitions of adults in the same spirit that they humour the 
weakness and ignorance of their children. 

P. Their wish is to succeed in their undertakings — to con- 
quer; and, where necessary, they stoop to conquer. 

H. We cannot but say that we admire those most who 
stoop least. 

P. Would it be over much stooping in a man whose 
evidence was indispensable to establish the rights, perhaps 
to protect the fair fame of a fellow-man, if he concealed his 
unbelief in posthumous rewards and punishments, incom- 
patible as he might think them with the goodness and wisdom 
of God, so as to obtain a hearing jfrom an ignorant or super- 
stitious or conforming judge, and to screen himself from the 
objections of an imscrupulous advocate ready to do anything 
within the limits of law which he is well paid for ? 

Jff. We must have a little more time for reflection before 
we can venture to answer that question. 

P. You can tell me, I dare say, in general terms, how it 
behoves an intelligent man to conduct himself, whether he 
do or do not believe in posthiunous rewards and punishments? 

H» That question we can answer, without asking for time, 
and without hesitation. It behoves him to act so as not to 
disturb, and if possible to promote, the general well-being, 
exactly as if there were to be no posthumous rewards and 
punishments, trusting devoutly in the infinite goodness and 
wisdom of Crod, who will best, know how to distribute them^ 
should He have any in reserve, or to dispense with them, 
should he have none. 
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ON DUTY AND CONSCIENCE. 



H, You viU liOFt be BarpariBed to hoax &At t^ aibjectB of 
oiu: namercmB ooiurenatioxiB yrith 7011 have often been talked 
over among ourselves, and been broiight under discuanon vil^ 
Aoiae of our friends, vbo, although ritaken in many of their 
old opinions, are not prepared to &liaw os m, the fiouiae which 
we are taking with your asastance. 

P. Do you mean that they are not prapored to foUow up 
die oondusicsis iroxn winch they find ao meani of eacapizig by 
the exercise of tlneir own seasonizig faculties 2 For I trxx«t that 
I have not unintentionally induced you to accept sajthing 
J&om me against your conFictions, or «ven funeiaimined. 

H, We are not conscious of haying renounced amy of the 
bdief in which we were broug^ up, exccfij if we may 
so express it, under compulsion, but und^ <he compulaion of 
our veasoniDg faculties Undoubtedly it was thxoqgb you 
that we gained the free «uie c^ these iacuhies, and that we 
were filled with dbame and ronorse at having been ao long 
unworthy of the grandest and most distinguidbing <of fhe gifts 
bestowed upon man by the Ahhighty« Neither da we feel 
that we have takoi any new belief on trust. Had we beoi 
disposed to do so, we should haye lowered ourselves in your 
«8teem, but we m%ht have escaped girimg ofoice to the 
misaionarieB. 

P. Men make many BacrifioeB, and incur danger, laboiir, 
and expense to acquire a title to other hixurieB ; bat to my 
taste there is no luxury to be compared with that of the con- 
sciousness of possessing a mind untrammelled with fear lest its 
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free exercise in tlie search of truth, and especially of those 
truths which point the way to good self-^discipline and io good 
conduct, can be unacceptable or distasteful io 'God. As, 
unfortunately, the larger part of mankind are not i& the 
enjoyment of this luxury, and look with an evil eye on those 
who are, ought the favoured few to repine at -the annoyance 
which diey have to lendure from diose who can neitjiesr 
appreciate nor tolerate their enjfoyments? 

H. You must not suppose that we regret being •among 
those admitted to the enjoyment, accompanied as it is with so 
undesirable a penalty ; for if the penalty were far greater, we 
doubt whether we could forego the enjoyment of intelleetual 
freedom after having tasted it. You would not regret <our 
feeling some little soreness at being disturbed in our enjoy*- 
ment by surrounding ignorance and superstition, if that dis- 
turbance quickened our efforts in doing for others what you 
hare done for us. 

P. Men can no more be in tlie enjoyment of abundance of 
knowledge undisturbed by the ignorance of those ax-ound 
them, than they can be in the enjoyment of abimdance of 
wealth undisturbed by contiguous destitution. Neither, if 
they have right feelings with tlieir knowledge axkd wealth, can 
they Ml to make some efforts to impart ihe knowledge and 
capacity to acquire wealth, the deficiency in both of whie& is 
the main cause of most of the misery in the world. 

M. We agree with you most cordially, and readily adopt 
your expressions. Similar thoughts differently expressed 
were, in feet, the theme <^ one of our late discussions. We 
were expatiating upon the impcn-tanoe of a prevalence of the 
feelings indicated by you amcmg the rich, the powedul, and 
the intelligent. We made use of a word that we have oflen 
heard &om your Hps. We said it was the duly of the richer 
and the more power^ and intelligent to spare no efforts to 
communicate to the poor and ignorant and incapable around 
them, the knowledge and wealth-producing capacity in which 
they were d^cient. We were taken aback by an unexpected 
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comment upon the views whicli weliad been enforcing, ^whicb, 
however, were not controverted, to the effect that we must 
abandon appeals to duty, if we could not retain a hold upon 
inspiration or revelation, since notions of duty were only to 
be derived from those sources. 

P. After the e2:perience which you have gained, I should 
have expected to find you quite as little surprised at this com- 
ment from parties not previously accustomed to disquisitions 
on ^^ morals," as at a loss for an answer to it. 

H, And there, we must confess, you give us more credit 
than we should be justified in accepting. For, to our great 
mortification, we found ourselves at a loss to maintain a posi- 
tion which we fancied we were prepared to defend against all 
assailants. 

P. Will you tell me how it was that you were puzzled to 
explain to others, if not to their satisfaction, at all events to 
your own, doctrines which you, nevertheless, hold to be true ? 

H. It arose somewhat in this way. We had been pro- 
pounding and illustrating some of the doctrines which we 
have examined over and over again with the advantage of 
your assistance. We had insisted that men by the use of 
their reasoning faculties were capable of distinguishing good 
from evil and right from wrong, and of laying down roles of 
conduct based upon this knowledge, as a means of promoting 
the general well-being. As a matter of coiuise, and without 
any further effort at explanation, we afiirmed it to be every 
man's duty to act in harmony with these rules. 

P. And did your adversaries contend that it was not 7 

JHT. Far from it. They agreed with us entirely. But they 
said that they could form no notion of duty without religion ; 
and as feelings of duty were indispensable for the well-being 
of society, they could not but consider that there must be 
some flaw in the reasons by which we had been led to give up 
our belief in one revelation, and to decline putting up with 
another. 

P. And have they never pointed out to you any flaw in 
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your reasoning, while you have failed to show them that a 
sense of duty may be felt independently of revelation ? 

H, We are in the awkward position of being neither set 
tight by them, if we have erred, nor successful in convincing 
them that we have not erred. But we suspect that our 
failure is owing, partly at least, to our want of skill in dealing 
with the niceties of your language. A feeling of duty is eo 
indispensable to good conduct, and hence to well-being, that 
if its development within us could be shown to be dependent 
upon revelation, we should almost be driven back upon the 
Vedas, if we could not be more successful than we have been 
in finding another revelation less unworthy of a God of infinite 
goodness and wisdom, and less obstructive of human well-being. 

P. The difficulty which embarrasses you just now is really 
made up of two; or, which amounts to the same thing, cannot 
be removed until t^vo questions are answered. First, what 
is meant by duty? and second, how is a sense of this duty, 
whatever it may be, to be impressed upon every individual 
member of society ? Nothing is more distressing to me than 
a controversy about the meaniag of words. For that reason 
I always strive to keep out of one, although I should be sorry 
to be excluded from the discussion of the subjects which the 
words are supposed to represent. To accomplish both objects, 
I have long been in the habit of making the adoption of words 
follow, not precede, the various matters which I note in the 
course of my studies, as needing to be reverted to, and fixed in 
the memory. I do not know why this method, so usefully 
pursued in other investigations, should not be pursued in 
investigations into the conduct, dispositions, and feelings of 
men. Abstaining, then, for a few moments fi:om the use of 
the word " duty," I will ask, do we recognize that, among acts, 
there are some which it is desirable, for the general weU-being, 
should be performed, and others which it is desdrable should 
not be performed. 

H, We do, and thence we obtained our classification of 
conduct into right and wrong. ^ 
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for your interference was doing what lie ought not to do, 
or neglecting to do what he ought. Do you now, or did you 
ever, when appealing to any man's sense of duty, mean more 
than to urge him to do what you considered he ought to do, 
or to abstain from doing what you considered he ought not 
to do, expecting that his feelings thus appealed to would 
correspond with your own, or exerting yourselves to convince 
him that they ought to correspond ? 

H, That certainly is, and ever must have been, our notion 
of duty. We are conscious, however, that our feelings as to 
what men ought to do, and to refrain from doing, have under- 
gone many changes of late. 

P. However much your feelings may have changed in 
some respects, in one respect they remain unaltered, since you 
recognize now, as you did recognize formerly, what, without 
the help of the word " duty," I must call the " ought-to-do " 
and the " ought-not-to-do." 

H. We think we begin to see our way. The confasion of 
our thoughts first led to confusion of words, and confusion of 
words has since helped to keep up confusion of thoughts. 
The superiority of your method is obvious. To seize hold of 
terms ready made, and then to try to adapt our ideas of 
things and the qualities of things to tiiem, is much more likely 
to perplex and confuse, than to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of things and the qualities of things in the first place, and 
then to use such terms as we have available, and to form new 
ones, where necessary, for the purpose of naming what we have 
observed and ascertained. 

P. You must not call this my method. I am only pro- 
posing to do in morals what botanists, geologists, chemists, 
and physiologists have long done in their respective sciences. 
They leave the structure of language, the derivation of one 
word from another, and the tracing in many a common root, 
to the students of language. They give their imdivided 
attention to their own sciences, taking care to afiix names or 
labels to their ascertained facts and phenomena, which, when 
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referred to, will call up with certaiuty the matters named or 
labelled, and nought besides. Studies pursued by this method 
avoid all the perplexities and difficulties of definitions. Defi- 
nitions, in fact, may be said to be dispensed with altogetlier, 
excepting as records to assist the student^s memory of the 
matters to which each word or name or label had been 
attached. With these thoughts upon the use of language to 
smooth our path, if) having arrived at the conviction that 
there is an " ought- to-do " and an " ought-not-to-do " in 
what man may do, we apply the term " duty " to denote 
that '' ought," can one be at a loss to understand that a know- 
ledge of duty is quite as independent of intuition, inspiration, 
or revelation, as any other knowledge ? 

H. We think you have traced out very clearly how we 
arrived at our present state of knowledge as regards " ought" 
and " ought not,*' and have shown the convenience of adopt- 
ing some such word as duty to designate the " ought " and 
" ought not." Duty being thus understood, its independence 
of intuition, inspiration, or revelation is established to our 
satisfaction. We fear, however, that we should be unable to 
communicate this satisfaction to others. 

P. Perseverance in the track which we have been pursuing 
may enable you to overcome that difficulty and others 
besides. In making an appeal to the sense of duty of people, 
whom you observed to be doing what tliey ought not, or 
neglecting to do whgit they ought, you might find it disre- 
garded on two grounds: one, that their interpretation of 
duty differed from yours ; and the other, that they felt no 
call or desire to sacrifice their notions of indulgence or enjoy- 
ment to duty. How would you deal with the first of these 
recusants ? 

H. If they were earnest and intelligent, we should try to 
satisfy them with the same reasons which had satisfied us that 
our notions of duty were right. One of two results, we 
might reasonably hope for : either that they would be per- 
suaded by us, or that, in justifying their o^Yn notions of duty, 

IG 
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they would point out some flaw or oversight in the reasoning 
which had misled us, and thus enable us to correct it. 

P. Men are able to come to an understanding upon the 
kinds of wood, brick, stone and iron best adapted to particular 
structures, and to the kinds of soil, temperature, and cultiva- 
tion best adapted to particular crops, and to the kinds of 
motive power beat adapted to propel a vessel across the seas, 
or to draw a train of carriages over the land, and jou cannot 
see, neither can I, why they should be unable to come to an 
understanding upon the kinds of conduct best adapted to pro- 
mote the general well-being. Having arrived at an under- 
standing, they know their duty. Having corrected any 
misunderstanding, they have also corrected their mistaken 
sense of duty. And how would you deal with the second of 
the grounds on which your appeal might be disregarded ? 

H. We don't know. We never met with the people who 
acted or professed to act upon those grounds. We rather 
expect that they are not to be found beyond the limits of 
savage life, if they even exist within them. The nearest 
approach to such people must be the habitually drunken, 
ferocious, and reckless, on whom nothing short of restraint 
can be brought to operate eiFectually. If there are persons 
to be found who can combine indu^ence with a total disre- 
gard of the comfort and feelings of others, and yet give signs 
of as much intelligence as is implied in the question, <' why 
should we sacrifice our indulgence to a sense of duty?'* we 
could only class them as we do the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and the imbecile, and those who have lost a limb, and admit 
them to be short of something which the perfectly organized 
possess — ^to be without a conscience. 

P. Here you have introduced another word which has been 
mixed up with as much confusion of thought as duty — per- 
haps with more. But in the way you use it I jvesume you 
simply mean to express by it " sense of duty." 

H. We meant to express by it that inward feeling of which 
we are conscious, and of which we suppose almost idl penons 
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are conscious, which tells them when thej are doing or 
intending to do right or wrong, or intending to avoid or not 
to avoid doing wrong, which tells them when thej are doing 
or intending to do, or to neglect to do their duiy, or which 
encourages or reproves . them, according as either has been 
done. 

P. Have yovL not slipped into some little confusion between 
conscience and duty, between sense of duty as accepted and 
apprehension of duty as it ought to be. Whai we have no 
grounds for suspecting their sinceritj, must we not admit that 
your &kirs and our priests, the heathens who tried to exter- 
minate the Christians, and the^Christians who in their turn 
tried to exterminate the heathens and the Jews, and the 
Mohammedans who, in the name of their Prophet, tried to 
fiubjugate both Europe and Asia, and the Christians who 
subdivided themselves into sects, each of which has tried, if 
not to exterminate the others, to crush them, were all doing 
what their consciences approved and commanded 7 Conscience 
has not sufficed to protect mankind against suffering from 
crusades and invading armies, pillage and slaughter and 
torture and mutilation, whether acting by itself, or in com- 
pany with the Bible, the Koran, or the Vedas. 
, H, We ought to have said conscience admonishes us con- 
cerning our duty as we conceive it to be. Intelligence, that 
is, the teaching of observation, inquiry and reflection can alone 
certify to us what duty is. 

P. As men have hitherto had such nustak^i notions of 
duty, does not this in some measure account for f he strange 
state of mind of those who profess to have no conscience or 
sense of duty 7 Has not conscience inflicted terrible evils 
upon mankind ? 

H, It has, and so have men's arms and legs, and inventive 
and other powers. But all the good which we enjoy has been 
derived &om the same souioes; and as advancing intelligence 
opens to men a clearer and truer appreciation oi duty, 
conscience or sense of duty will progressively confer more 

16—2 
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and more good, and inflict less and less evil. Without 
conscience no good could be achieved, evil would reign 
supreme. But, as we said before, men entirely devoid of 
conscience or sense of duty are not to be met with beyond the 
precincts of savage life. 

P. As the thought has been started, and as there are people 
who iancy or give expression to the iancy, that conscience or 
sense of duty and duty are the offspring of inspiration and 
revelation, and as revelations are various and conflicting, 
and many parts of the world are without them, we may as 
well try and trace the rise and growth of these feelings and 
sentiments, stimulating and directing conduct as we see that 
they do. We are all conscious that while we possess some 
qualifications in common with other men we are without 
many which other men are possessed of. A cursory notice 
of some of them may help us in the investigation of the rise 
and growth of conscience or sense of duty. Looking at the 
qualification or gift of speech, which is common or nearly so to 
all mankind, while various languages are spoken in different 
parts of the earth; if we ask why some men speak one 
language, some another, and a few several, what must our 
answer be ? 

H. Because they are .differently taught. A child that can 
learn one language might as readily learn any other. 

P. Might the same be said for different religions ? 

H. We apprehend so. A Hindoo or Mohammedan infant 
transferred at birth to Christian guardians, and placed under 
Christian influences, would grow up a Christian. And a 
Christian infant transferred to Hindoo or Mohammedan 
guardians would equaUy grow up in the Hindoo or Moham- 
medan persuasion. We would not, of course, leave out of 
account the probable interference of that spirit of inquiry now 
actively at work everywhere to undermine superstition. 

P. Extending our range of thought so as to embrace, not 
only language and religion, but all the other acquirements 
and qualifications with which men are gifted, what is it that 
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cbieflj determines tbe particular acquirements and qualifica->> 
tions of which each man Avill become possessed 7 

H. The circumstances in which he is placed from his very 
infancy. 

P. Is any distinction perceptible to you between conscience 
or sense of duty, and any of the other impressions made upon 
human beings by the circumstances in which they are born 
and reared ? 

H, We cannot say that there is. But others may have a 
perception of what is hidden from us. 

P. Among those savage tribes to which you were referring, 
if there be any so low as to have no sense of duty, what kind 
of treatment is bestowed upon their children ? 

H. Much the same, we fancy, as that which &lls to the 
lot of the young of other animals. They are first suckled 
and allowed to share in the food and shelter common to the 
tribe, and then left to shift for themselves. 

P. In the more civilized coimtries, and among the more 
intelligent and well-provided of the inhabitants, what kind 
of treatment is bestowed upon children 7 

H, They are not only suckled and fed and affectionately 
cared for, but they are surrounded by adults who share their 
own enjoyments with them, who help to amuse them, and 
join in their pleasures, and comfort them in pain and sorrow, 
who give them things which they may call their own, and 
respect the title conferred upon them, who answer their 
inquiries, teach them what they wish to learn, and inspire 
them with the wish to learn, and who assist them in doing 
what they cannot do by themselves. As they advance in 
growth and strength, while acquiring what the elders who 
associate with them recognize to be good habits, they are 
taught to appreciate for themselves the advantages of cleanli- 
ness, kindness, obedience, courtesy, temperance, order, respect 
for property, truthfulness, industry, economy < ■■• ■"« on* 

P. Is it possible that childr<»i ^ '^^ * ^ - • f « -i i nt 
parents be Hindoos, Mohammtf>i>* ^^ > 
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thing else, could &il to grow up with a sense that ihey onght 
to be clean, obliging, truthfiil, temperate, indastrious, skilfbl, 
honest, economical, orderly, courageous, &c. 7 

H, We should say not. 

P. And if asked why they considered it their du^ so to 
conduct themselres, what would their answer be ? 

H. The only answer posrible to young people so brought 
up : — Because such conduct was most conducire to the 
general well-being, while conduct of a different kind, even 
if it could be a source of pleasure to themselves, must be 
the cause of misery to others. * 

P. And if asked whether the kind of conduct which thqr 
alone permitted to themselves was that which actually pleased 
them most, and why, what would they say to that 7 

H. Their answer would be, that it was because their habits 
and trains of thought had unfitted them for finding enjoyment 
in kinds of conduct which did not promote the general well- 
being, or which were incompatible with it. They might say 
with truth that any conduct whidi, irrespectively of their 
sense of duty, might be a source of enjoyment, would be 
hatefiil to them if seen to be opposed to it. 

P. Let us now investigate the case of the imaginary being, 
not divested of intelligence, gifled, we may say, with a lop- 
sided or partially developed intelligence, who, when you notice 
his misconduct, asks, in rejoinder to your appeal to his sense 
of duty — " Why shoVild I defer my gratification to what you 
are pleased to call sense of duty? I acknowledge no such 
claim upon my self-denial.** 

H, We cannot see how such a man is to be answered. If 
his imconsciousness or disregard of sense of duty were to be 
extended to matters which had been brought within the pro- 
vince of law, he would find that the conduct which he did 
not care to direct by a sense of duty, or, more properiy, 
which he had no sense of duly to direct, would be subjected 
to legal control. 

P. It would be a pity not to examine the case of this pro- 
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fessed contemner of duty a little more closely, and not to 
follow him into details of that conduct ont of the range of 
law which ignores a sense of dutj, or sets it at defiance^ 
What would he say if remonstrances were addressed to him 
on account of his intemperance in eating and drinking, or hia 
inattention to cleanliness? 

H. The only answer open to him would be, that his enjoy- 
ment from wallowing in filth and intemperance outweighed 
all considerations of health, and of the probable continuance 
of such swinish happiness. To have no thoughts of the con- 
sequences of his present mode of hving coidd only be possible 
with an entire absence of intelligence ; which is contrary to 
our supposition. 

P, There is scarcely any kind of life that a man can lead 
which will not more or less affect the weU-being of others. 
But the consequences of the conduct just referred to are com- 
paratiyely self-regarding. Let us next think of him as the 
head of a family, not entirely bereft of affection, and attach- 
ment f(Mr wife and children and household, blindly indulgent 
to all around him, squandering his means, and being at no 
pains to fit his children to earn their own liyelihood, or to pro« 
vide them with the means of living without labour. What 
would he answer to one who cautioned him as to the conse^ 
quences of persistence in his reckless mode of living? 

H. No answer is possible. He could but tiy to stifle any 
feeble warning voice within, as the sluggard did, who, as he 
turned again to sleep, said, ^ A little more sleep and a little 
more slumber," or justify himself with die reflection that he 
was acting in obedience to the injnnetiony " Take no heed of 
to-morrow, sufficient for the day is the evil thereof" 

P. If we follow inch a man from industrial and domestic 
into civic life, and find him given up to the iensnoua iaduif 
gence of the present, r^aidkas of the future evil rare to 
follow, shirking danger, exertion, and anxiety : what wotdd 
he answer when you warned him of the danger, not only to 
the community of which he is a member, bot to bimielf, and 
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to skulks and cowards like himself, from invasion unrepelled, 
justice defeated, fire and flood and pestilence and &mine 
unopposed ? or when you pointed out that, if he escaped these 
evils through the courage, forethought and activity of others, 
he would be an object of universal contempt, and, perhaps, of 
execration,, having no title to the good-will and assistance of 
his countrymen ? 

Hn He might with a sneer or a laugh attempt to conceal 
his shame and confusion, and then sink back into his igno- 
minious indulgence. 

P. Turning from his answers, or rather from his evasions, 
because answers are impossible, what would be your reflection 
upon men the like of him if there be any ? 

H, That they must have been trained under most peculiar 
and unfortunate circumstances. Training so intensely bad we 
conceive to be impossible Avith even very ordinary instruction, 
in a community only a few degrees raised above the savage 
state. 

P. So far then from being puzzled or driven to straits to 
account for the origin of " sense of duty *' or conscience in 
man, you would be puzzled to understand how any man, not a 
mere savage, could be entirely void of conscience ; or how men 
tolerably educated, even according to our imperfect standard, 
could fail to be possessed of consciences of a high degree of 
susceptibility, of a keen sense of right and wrong, however 
distorted their notions of right and wrong might be. 

H. As we have already said, we cannot conceive of men 
above the savage state devoid of conscience. ' Surveying the 
progress of mankind from the earlier or savage state up to 
the present or comparatively civilized state, and the progress 
of the children of civilized men from infancy to maturity, we 
note the development of various qualities and attainments, 
one afier another, each, of course, compatible with and pro- 
duceable from man's original organization. As the attain- 
ments developed were necessary antecedents of modem well- 
being, 80 reflecting upon the conditions of modern well-being. 
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we find it impossible to conceive how this well-being could be 
enjoyed by men divested of the attainments which led to it, 
among others sense of duty or conscience. 

P. Do you think that you can account more satisfactorily 
for the origin and growth of conscience by the method which 
you have explained, than by separating conscience from all 
other attainments, and looking upon it as a special gift from 
God by inspiration, or through one or more of His supposed 
revelations ? 

H* It is more satisfactory to us to investigate and infer, and 
then to construct a coherent accoimt of what we have dis- 
covered, than to accept without proof. (Conscience, as we 
have traced its origin and growth, has been a progressive 
development. It has varied in intensity according to age and 
nation. It has also varied in the direction taken by- it accord- 
ing to the judgment formed of good and evil, right and wrong. 
It sounds no less presumptuous than silly to attribute to divine 
inspiration or revelation, a giib to man which, if not imperfect 
in itself, he has not known how to use. Wisdom, gratitude, 
and modesty alike reconunend him to note the attainments 
of which he is conscious, their state of imperfection, their 
susceptibility of improvement, their liability to be misdirected, 
and the openings available to him both to improve them and 
to give to them a better direction. 

P. Whether conscience be considered, as it is by most of 
the expounders of the various revealed religions, a special gifl 
of God to man — his inward monitor— or whether it be part of 
his normal growth, does it not appear to have justified the 
perpetration of acts destructive of well-being, as well as to 
have urged to the performance of acta promotive of well- 
being ? 

H. To deny that would be to reject the clearest evidences 
of history, and to close our eyes and understandings to what is 
going on in the world at this very time. 

P. 'Might it not be saspected from your answer that con- 
fidence was quite as liable to lead astray aa to guide aright ? 
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iJ. What m«y be suspected depends more upon the party 
suspecting, than the matter upon which his suspicions are 
exercised. If, following your ezamplcy people would be 
careful of what thej mean by the words which they use, they 
would not suspect that conscience, or a sense of duty, or right, 
or justice, misled mankind, because peopk were liable to be 
mistaken in their conceptions of what really was duty or 
right or justice. A traveller who mistook his way would 
hardly be said to have gone wrong owing to his desire to go 
right. 

P. I think it cannot be doubted that of two men equally 
enlightened or equally ignorant, better conduct might be 
expected from the one who attended to the calls of conscience 
than from the one who did not. The first might frequently 
commit wrong acts in error; but the second would equally do 
that and commit others designedly. The first may be said to 
commit wrong acts only, while the second commits wrong and 
bad acts. Conscience is a protection against the last, and not 
to be disparaged because it is not within the range of its 
powers to protect against the first. 

H, And knowing that wrong acts cannot be laid to the 
charge of conscience, while it wm-ns and protects against acts 
perceived to be bad, we are lefk free to inquire how wrong 
acts are to be guarded against. 

P. What is wanting, then, to enable conscience to work 
unadulterated good, to guard conscientious men against doing 
wrong, when they are intending to do right ? 

H, They must be thoroughly enlightened concerning their 
duties. 

P. And would you have the exercise of conscience suspended 
until this enlightenment was obtained ? 

JET. To recommend that might be to recommend the suspen- 
sion of its exercise indefinitely, which would be equivalent to 
recommending the disuse of reason till reason had become 
perfect. We do not suppose that you, any more thail our- 
selves, speculate upon man's ever readiing perfection. But 
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we are warranted in inferring from his past history that he is 
destined to make a mach nearer approach to it than he has 
yet attained. And as he advances in his knowledge of duly^ 
so will the conscientiooB use of his knowledge lead him into 
fewer errors amid the host of good and useful things which it 
urges him to do. 

P. Having ascertained how conscience or a sense of duty 
springs up and gathers strength — how, in fact, man could not 
have attained his present state of well-being, if it had not done 
so ; we must follow that up by inquiring whether we have the 
means of judging what is and what is not duty — ^what ought 
and what ought not to be done. 

H. We think we have already answered that inquiry is 
another form and under another name. Every man ought to 
do that which, to the best of his judgment^ will most conduce 
to the general well-being. 

P. Might not this exposition of each man's duty lead to a 
conflict between the sense of duty of die individual and of the 
society to which he belongs ? 

ff. It might, and if this conflict of judgment bore upon 
matters of which the law took cognizance, it becomes a part of 
the duty ci each individual, except on rery rare and grare 
occasions, to obey the law, while he is making further inquiry 
and effort to bring about a concordance between law as it is 
and law as he thinks it ought to be. 

P. There is another source of conflicting notions in regard 
to duty. Keligious duties, as expounded by the priests of the 
numerous creeds and sects whidi cover the sor&ce of the 
globe, are greatly at variance the one witli the other, and 
also with approved practice in civic or social life. What is to 
be done in order to elaborate the best rule of life from among 
them all? 

H. As there can be but one true religion, one true revela^ 
tion, if there be one at all, and one best rule of life, If peofte 
can arrive at the knowledge of it, and appreciate it tm soon si 
known, it is the duty of all to strive tor a knowledge c( this 
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best rule of life, to put others in the way of learning it also, 
and, by the help of this knowledge, to distinguish the one true 
religion and release it from the monstrosities with which it 
has hitherto been disfigured by revelations or writings pre* 
tended to be inspired. 

P. It would scarcely do not to make out a rule of life to be 
obseiTed by ourselves while researches are being made for the 
best rule possible. Neither you nor I are very sanguine of 
witnessing, first the discovery of this rule, next its release from 
the superstitions which encumber it, and last its general 
acceptance and observance in conduct. 

H, It is a duty, meanwhile, to fall in with the beat rule of 
life attainable, and labour strenuously to improve it or to find 
a better to substitute in its place. 

P. The experience which we have of the bitter strifes that 
have prevailed in the world, originating in suggestions for the 
improvement of prevailing rules of life, ought to make us 
solicitous to ascertain what rule ought to be adopted — ^what 
ought to be considered a duty, not only by those who offer 
suggestions, but by those to whom suggestions are offered. I 
doubt, for example, whether the efforts of our missionaries 
among your countrymen have done more good than harm. 
There can, at all events, be no doubt that the good which 
they have done has been sadly alloyed. Has there been any 
misapprehension of duly on either side or on both sides, and 
what forms has this misapprehension assumed ? 

jET. There has been misapprehension on both sides. They 
each hold strong religious convictions which they are inca- 
pable of making acceptable to othei*s by appeals to reason, and 
of defending against arguments sometimes seasoned with ridi- 
cule and reproaches. If there were sense and reason on each 
side, there would be less difiiculty than there is in suggesting 
how improvements might be attempted without introducing 
evils almost outweighing the good to be expected firom the 
improvements. 

P. It will be a great help if you can phice clearly before us 
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the rule to be followed by those vrbo happen to be gifted with 
sense and reason. 

H. Their duty or the rule to be followed by them is obvious 
enough. By the supposition, they are acquainted with what 
ought to be done and ought not to be done on ordinary occa- 
sions, and with the test by which the rule of conduct is to be 
determined on extraordinary occasions, and they are also 
inspired with the wish to promulgate their doctrines and to 
prevail upon others to shape th^r conduct in conformity with 
those doctrines. 

P. And will not the ignorant people whose habits and cus- 
toms have been shaped in ignorance, resist their benevolent 
intentions 7 

H. They will be prone to do so. But men of sense, pos- 
sessed of information which they wish to communicate for 
the good of others, know that it is part of their work to 
adapt their method of imparting instruction to the ignorance 
and prejudices and superstitions of those whom they would 
teach. They must watch their opportunities and seize the 
openings presented to them, and put forward those portions of 
instruction which will be most desired or least opposed, most 
attractive or least repulsive ; and, with judicious and skilful 
management, the opportunities become more firequent, and the 
openings wider and more numerous. 

P. Are you not countenancing the notion that the ignorant 
— ^not the well-informed^-are to determine the course to be 
pursued for the improvement of the world ? 

JEf. Bather that the well-informed, if they would deserve to 
be so called, must adapt their efforts for improving the igno- 
rant and misdirected to the forms assumed by the ignorance 
and misdirection with which they have to deal. The expe- 
rienced farmer adapts his method of tillage to soil and tempe- 
rature, to the capabilities of his labourers, and to the demands 
for his produce, not in disregard of them. The engineer, the 
manu&cturer, and the builder pursue similar methods. In 
short, every well-informed man proves his fitness for whatever 
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work he undertakes by the discernment and skill with which 
he appreciates the material on wliich he has to work, and then 
adapts the resources of his knowledge to them, content to do 
all the good that the nature of the material admits o^ and 
knowing that the attanpt to do more would aurelj be irus* 
trated. Thej who would confer benefit upon others greatly 
their inferiors in knowledge and attainments, must stoop to 
raise them and not preach to them from an eleradon whence 
iheir voices may be unheard or misinterpreted. 

P. Your expositions embrace what I might call the duties 
of the thoroughly well-informed to those who are in the lower 
depths of ignorance, but what can you suggest to facilitate 
the influence for good of man upon man; and nation upon 
nation, each a mixture of knowledge and ignorance, religion 
and supecstitionf dviilzation and barbarism, combined in 
every variety, the ignorance, superstition, and barbarism in 
each propelling to resistance, cruelty and persecution^ when- 
ever improvements are suggested ? 

H, The end to be aimed at being to give full play to 
those in possession <^ the superior attainments to work im- 
provements upon all who are inferior in those attainments, 
and as it is of the nature of ignorance and prejudice to pre- 
vent their victuns from recognizing the siqperiority which 
would confer benefits upon them, efibrts should^ be made, for 
the purpose of preventing obstructions to the course of 
improvement, to secure complete Meranoe for opinions and 
expressions of opinion, however much at variance with those 
prevalent, or however distasteful. 

P. Is not this spirit of tolerance, which you would have 
cultivated as a duty, a fruit that is oxily to be gathered in a 
society after it has attained a considerable advance in 
civilization ? 

H. Not to be gathered in perfection till then. But men's 
experience may make plain to them at a much earlier period 
how greatly they have gained by adopting improvements in 
doctrine and practice which formerly were not tolerated, and 
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how liable they are to be shut out from ftiture improvements 
if they do not welcome, or, at least, tolerate, all attempts to 
prevent prejudices and superstitions from holding sway over 
them as if they were knowledge and religion. 

P. We wish the peace of society to be preserved, and as a 
means to this end, r^ard must be had for one another^s feel- 
ings, prejudices included. We also wish improvements in 
knowledge and conduct, and that measures fbr the advance- 
ment of well-being should be urged forward. Are there not 
almost insuperable difficulties in the way of one who would 
make it a duty to promote all these objects? 

H. Difficulties there are, but not insuperable. The re- 
sources at the command of able men who would promote 
improvement, and yet respect the feelings of the prejudiced, 
are numerous. Temples, mosques, churches, chapels, and 
lecture-^ooms, into which all are free to go, and from which 
any may stay away, enable the teacher to expound so much 
of truth and iu such a manner as he thinks most likely to 
secure a candid attention. Printed books and papers — ^which 
it is open to everybody to read or to turn aside from — are also 
vehicles for instructing those who are willing to learn, and 
who admit that they may be mistaken, without wounding the 
feelings of those who hold their own doctrines to be infallible, 
while they cannot bear to hear them controverted. To force 
opinions and doctrines upon others, whether in the intercoui-se 
of private life, or in the public thoroughfares, is not only 
liable to create strife and contention, it is very ill-adapted to 
make converts. 

P. If the more intelligent members of society are to set an 
example of tolerance for prejudices and superstitions, and to 
temper with discr^ion their efforts to correct them, caa im- 
provement be expected to advance at a very np»l rate ? 

H, Want o£ discretioa will scarcely accelerate the course of 
improvement, although it might disturb or convulse society. 

P. Communities and nations the most afflicted with pre- 
judices and superstitions, while they are evidently most in 
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P. Is it not somewhat atiaoge, with these openix^ for the 
improrement of mankind throogh the edncaticn of the joimg, 
that the nse made of them dionld hare hecn hithoto so 
culpabl J neglected ? 

H. We can only attribute the omisaiim to make use of the 
power of edncation orer the young, as a means of promoting 
well-beings to the benmnbing and misleading influence of what 
generally goes by the name of religion. 

P« You do not draw that reflection from the doings of the 
miMnonarieSy for they are specially intent upon the education 
of the young. 

IL You must excuse us, but we really made it from what 
we have seen and heard of their proceedings. They invite 
the children to eat bread, and offer them stones. They'profess 
to educate them, and they discourage them from inquiring 
and thinking ; and, besides, they impose upon them the repeti- 
tion of words which either have no meaning, or are statements 
of untruths, or are the names of things beyond the compre- 
hension of children, if not incomprehensible to everybody. 
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P. Is it to be expected that Christian teachers should have 
risen above the level of ordinary men, waiting as they are, 
like them, for their progressive development| bearing in mind, 
what we have noticed before, that priests seem to adopt 
improvements less readily than other people ? 

H. They never presented their Christianity to us in that 
light. They maintain that, it is as it was and ever will be to 
the end of time. Their Christianity has reconciled them, not 
merely to the mistakoi education which they still persist in, 
but, till within these few years, to the neglect— nay, to the 
active prevention of education, as r^ards the great mass of 
children bom. 

P. May not the sense of duty now springing up in regard 
to the education of all children be considered as fruits of 
Christianity, but, like many other precious fruits, long delayed, 
because slow in reaching maturity ? 

. if. We rather suspect it to be one of tlie fruits of that pro- 
gressive advance in knowledge which has enabled mankind to 
achieve so much for the increase of well-being — ^which has 
enabled them to distinguish good from evil, right from wrong, 
and to cultivate in the young a preference for the former, and 
feeHngs of pride and pleasure in the performance of what they 
recognize* to be "duties,'' and which is gradually but surely 
making them open their eyes to the fables, the absurdities, 
and the atrocities so long passed upon them as religion from 
the Yedas, the Koran, and the Bible. 
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ON PUBLIC SPIfilT. 



H. We can well tmdentand how your oounfrymen, when 
they come to measure themaelTca wi^ most other people^ and 
with Amatics in particular, xaaj feel it a privilege to have 
been bom in England. Yon may have prejudices and saper- 
stitions to oreroome, many barbarous practices to abandon, 
and many most obvious duties^ hitherto disregarded in defiance 
of your better knowledge, to perform. But your poaitiott, 
low as it may be, compared with that higher state which you 
look forward to as a consequence of a general diffoaion of 
knowledge and of its ap|dication in the conduct of human 
afihirs, is so far above ours, as to make any expectation on our 
part of getting up to you appear hopeless and even ridiculous. 
We grateftilly acknowledge the benefit derived from your 
instruction, but while we luxuriate in it, we almost des^pair of 
ever turning it to account in producing any noticeable efied 
for the better upon people here. 

P. I see no reason for your despondency. Hare yoa not 
often admitted that your countrymen are better goTemed 
now than they ever were before, and are admiring and assist- 
ing in and profiting by our railways, electric telegraphs, and 
other great and useful works — ^works not even thought of in the 
most advanced countries less than fifty years ago, which we 
have introduced 7 Have not many among you discarded some 
of your grosser superstitions, and softened the cruelties, bitter- 
nesses, and estrangements that arose out of them 7 And may 
not these be taken as indications both of improyements 
actually gained and enjoyed, and of future improvements to 
foUow7 
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H. It would be ungi-ateful in ue not to acknowledge the 
benefits which we have derived from the English GoTei-nment. 
Nevertheleea, we cannot but feel that we are a conquered 
people. If we are governed better than conquered people 
have generally been up to this time, the merit is with our 
conquerors rather than with ourselves. It can scarcely be 
said that we have anything more to do with the Government 
under which we live than to accept and submit^ and perhaps 
we ought also to add, to profit by it. 

P. Do you think that the rule of your conquerors, as you 
term them, was always directed, not only as ably, but as 
designedly, as it is now, for the benefit of the governed ; the 
advantages of the governing functionaries being limited^ or 
nearly so, to a reasonable compensation to them for the 
attainments which they bring to the work, and the industry, 
coiirage, and integrity with which they apply them ? 

H. We should be tempted to say that, as far as we can 
judge, our countrymen have derived nearly as much ben^t 
from your advances in civilization as you have yourselves. 

P. This testimony of yours to the progress which you have 
made under your present rulers must be Yerj gratifying to 
those among them, and they are many, who are anxious that 
the two classes, the governing and the governed, should be 
mutually useful, neither sacrificed to the other — the one well 
rewarded for services weU performed, the other greatly bene* 
fited by the services which they pay ^r, and by the discipline 
to which they have to submit. 

H. The more we reflect upon the state oi our country aod 
its growing proaperityi and compare it with what it has ever 
been in any Ibrmer days, the less do we feci disposed to retract 
the confession, in some measure wrung from us, that we have 
been benefited as well as conquered by jour countrymen. 
You will e»suae US| wn think, neverthelessy fi»r feeling some 
little nKMrtifioaticOy some sense of diegindatioDt at our inferior 
positisa. The nwre restless, ambitiousy^and energetic aiiMog 
w,in panicokuv cMe at the thought of being treated aa a 

17—2 
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Bubjecfc race. It is not very flattering to those who have any 
feelings of national pride to think that millions of the like of 
themselves shotdd have been conquered and afterwards kept 
down by a mere handful 6f strangers. 

P. As men have gradually risen out of the savage state, 
and from one stage of civilization to another, not uniformly, 
but sometimes one and sometimes another nation starting 
forward greatly in advance of others in some of the elements 
of power, how many races are there which have not at some 
period of their history been conquered and held in subjection ? 

Jff. We know of none. Possibly there is not one. 

P. I will add my experience to yours. I also know of 
none. There is scarcely a nation which is not made up of a 
mixture of races, brought about by migrations and invasions, 
and commercial intercourse. In some countries the amalga- 
mation has been so complete that, as regards social and poli- 
tical life, the distinctions of race have been obliterated. In 
others, partly from differences of language, religion, and 
colour, but chiefly from ignorance and prejudice, races keep 
aloof from one another, and are ready to seize any oppor- 
tunity for asserting supremacy or resisting the authority 
indispensable for a common government. 

H» We fear that we must be classed, at all events for the 
present, among the latter. It is manifest that we are entirely 
dependent upon the good-will of your countrymen who rule 
over us, for all the liberty and well-being which we enjoy. 

P. Is it so ? Will not your own conduct mainly determine 
how you are to be treated by rulers who are desirous of 
gpverning you so as to secure to you all the well-being that 
you are capable of earning and enjoying? With such a 
government, is not the well-being which you can extract from 
it as much dependent upon yourselves as the well-being which 
the powers of nature can be made to yield up to you ? 

ff. Your questions imply that if our rulers are intent upon 
governing us as well as possible, and if their intelligence and 
aptitude fit them to do that for us better than we could do it 
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for ourselves, how well we are to be governed must depend 
upon our own attainments, and the willingness with which we 
place them at the service of our rulers, to aid them in the per- 
formance of their duties. Admitting this insinuation to be 
justified, there would still remain a distinction between your 
nation and ours, and one not very flattering to our national 
vanity. Granting that we live under one and the same govern- 
ment, you live under the government of your choice, one 
developed out of yourselves, while we live under one imposed 
upon us by you. 

P. Before we attempt to form an estimate of the value of 
this distinction, may I ask, if the opening were presented to 
you, if the choice were offered to you at once, without violence, 
or contention, or bloodshed, to be relieved irom English rule^ 
and to be left to govern yourselves, whether you would accept 
the offer ? 

H. We should be very foolish if we did. Many of our 
x^ountrymen would, uo doubt, disagree with us, and would be 
mightily offended at the confession which we are making. 

P, And why would you consider yourselves foolish ? and 
why would so many of your countrymen be at variance with 
you? . 

JJ. With the materials for self-government which we coidd 
draw from ourselves at this moment and with no other assist- 
ance, we fear we should &11 back into civil strife and anarchy. 
And as many of our countrymen are not alive to this danger, 
we cannot but think them ignorant or blinded by their pre- 
judices and superstitions. 

P. Is there not a new feature in the government of this 
country of late years ? Have not many of your countrymen 
been appointed to posts of great trust and responsibility 7 and 
is it not understood that eligibility for office is to be deter- 
mined by fitness, irrespectively of religion, race, or caste, and 
that fitness is to be measured by general character and attain- 
ments in combination with the qualifications specially required 
for the vacancy to be filled ? 
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H» It is this desire to govern us well, and to invite us to 
assist in our own government, whieh has conciliated ns to the 
rule of oui* conquerors. 

P. Seeing, as you say, what a handftd the Europeans are, 
compared with the hosts of your countrymen, what is there to 
prevent the various government offices being gradually more 
and more filled by your countrymen, leaving the European 
^ement nearly evanescent ? 

H, If our present rulers were to act strict^ up to the inten- 
tions which they announce, there woiUd be nothing to prevBUt 
our cotintrymen from securing nearly all the gOTemment 
appointments for themselves, except their want of <^cial fitness. 

P. And till they have acqiiired that official fitness, who will 
be the functionanes best qualified to protect and rule the 
masses of your countrymen, capable Eiuopeans or incapable 
Hindoos and Mohammedans ? 

H. There can be no doubt that for the good of the 
governed the choice ought to fall upon the most capable, what- 
ever may be their race; meaning by '' capable," poBsessing all 
the qualifications, moral, intellectual, and physical, in the highest 
perfection attainable for performing the duties required. 

P. Although among all the countries of the earth there is 
not one which has not been overrun and conquered, perhaps 
over and over again, happily there are many in which the 
conquerors and conquered have long ceased to be distinguish- 
able. They have become fused into nations, each of which is 
striving to organize a good government for itself, and to live 
on friendly terms with neighbouring nations. The distinc- 
tions between conquerors and conquered have been obliterated; 
but other distinctions survive. 

JFf. There will always be the distinction between governors 
and governed. 

P. In countries wheie government functionwies are selected 
from the whole community on account of their fitness or pre- 
sumed fitness to perform certain highly important, responsible, 
And arduous duties, is not a marked dififia*ence introduced 
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between the features which distisguifih conquerors and con- 
quered, and those which disiiiflguish governors and governed ? 

H. In one case the comparison may be said to be betiireen 
two permanent classes, and in the other between the whole 
community and the part selected out of the whole, on accoimt 
of its superior attainments. 

P. In the variety of employments which exist in every 
civilized country, are there not many duties to be performed, 
many works to be accomplished, besides those connected with 
government purposes, which require a rare combination of 
qualities and a high order of excellence ? 

H. There are, and the parties who, by common consent, 
fulfil these duties and superintend these works are so highly 
gifted that their powers would be ill*employed in performing 
any but the more difficult and important duties towards 
which they seem, as it were, to gravitate. 

P. In countries thus far advanced in civilization, not only 
does the distinction between conqu^ors and conquered give 
place to one between govemozs and governed, but this latter 
is soon found to be merged in another-«-the distinction 
between the more and the less fit for government, as well ae 
for other ofiSces of more than ordinary trust Now, when once 
the inhabitants of any country have learned to banish from 
their thoughts the distinction between conquering and con- 
quered races, what mode (^ selection for government and 
other offices appears to you most likely to promote the general 
well-being? 

H. Selection according tp fitness. A prevalent habit 
among private individuals, as well as among public funotionr 
aries, to bestow appointments on this principle, not only tends 
to give the community the advantage of having every descrip- 
tion of work and duty as well performed as possible ; but it 
must tend also to allay animosities between different races and 
religions sects, and to ini^ire all with the desire of developing 
and perfecting their various Acuities so as to be eligible to 
pocnpy some one of the many posts, or to perform some one of 
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tbe many functions which are so numerous and varied, that 
no one animated with a sense of duty need despair of 
finding employment congenial with his gifts and tastes and 
temperament. 

P. In countries like this, where the inhabitants have made 
little progress in toning down the aversions and antipathies 
inherited from parents of different races, creeds, and castes, 
but where there is an evident desire in those possessed of the 
powers of government to promote the general well-being, 
where all thoughts of treating the governed as a conquered 
people have disappeared, what course of conduct would you 
recommend to the more intelligent of the people in order 
to bring about every possible amelioration of the govern- 
ment with a view to improve the general condition of the 
people? 

H, We would recommend them, both by precept and 
example, to do their utmost to induce the people to co-ope- 
rate with the government functionaries in the performance (^ 
their duties, and also to fit themselves to become fimctionariea 

P. If the country were not governed to your mind, and 
you knew that your dissatisfaction was shared by large num- 
bers of your countiymen, might you not be tempted to assist 
in organizing an opposition or resistance to the authorities 
placed over you ? 

If. An intolerable government, with no hope of escape 
from its oppression by other means, might certainly induce 
us to unite with our countrymen in any plausible scheme of 
resistance. But rebellion against constituted government 
would never be recommended by any intelligent man, unless 
he despaired of obtaining redress of grievances by other 
means. Unsuccessful resistance leaves the governed worse 
off than before — ^importing into the government more of 
repression, in the place of some of the persuasive force pre- 
viously relied upon. Necessity is as much a foolish people's 
plea to justify rebellion, as it is the tyrant's plea to justify 
coercion. With rare exceptions rebellion is unadvisable^ 
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whether &r the purpose of mendiiig a bad government, or of 
substituting a better in its place. 

P. With these thoughts as to the means of improving the 
government of jova coimtrjrmen, in conjunction with the 
estimate which you have formed of the dispositions of those 
who are now directing it, you do not, I hope, take a very 
gloomy view of jour prospects for the future. 

H. We wish we could feel more hopeful than we do. But 
the distance between your countrymen and ours seems to 
mark yours out for the rulers and ours for the ruled, how- 
ever favourably disposed towards us you may feel, and how- 
ever distinguished some of our exceptional men may appear 
to be. 

P, In making your comparison, you may be misled into 
exaggerating the superiority of hay countrymen over yours 
by overlooking that the Europeans who come to India, if not 
specimens of oiur best men, are far above the average in . 
intelligence, enterprise, and general aptitude. 

H. It is very considerate of you to hold out all this 
encouragement to us. But we cannot close our eyes to the 
evident signs of yova superiority. 

P. If a comparison had been made between your coimtry" 
men and mine three centuries ago, do you think our supe- 
riority would have been as marked then as it is now ? 

H. Probably not. But that thought will scarcely make 
us more hopeful. You have not only been long in advance 
of us, but you have been, and apparently still are, gaining 
upon us. 

P. And may you not discover the causes which have led 
to our superiority, and which have made us gain so rapidly 
in power of late years, and by applying this knowledge for 
the advancement of your own countrymen, bring them to 
a level with us, or even to pass us ? 

H. The missionaries have often talked to us in this way; 
but their specific for our advancement was to make Chnstians 
of us. And we have already explained to you why we cannoi 
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accept their doctrines ; and it would not tend to elevate our 
characters or improve our capacities if we were to profess 
what we do not believe or understand, 

P. Tou ought not to be surprised at the confidence with 
which the missionaries recommend their specific. Th^ are 
conscious of the superiority of their countiTmen, and they 
attribute the larger part, if not the whole of it^ to Ghristianitj. 
With these views of the influence of Ghristianity, you, and 
all who are not Christians, and who find it impoMble to 
accept the Bible as a basia of religion, must allow to the 
Christians who would make oonvexts of you, the m^t of 
wishing to raise you to a partioipaUon in their superiority. 

jET. We feel Ihe justice of your remarks, and can assure 
you that we have often tried to restrain our impatience, and 
even to listen with deference to your missionaries, while thej 
have, tp our mind, been making the wildest assertions, draw- 
ing the most unwarranted inferences, and arrogating a right to 
exercise the power over our belief, or rather oyer th^e expres- 
sions of belief, which we reserve for our own conscienoes. 

P. Do you not think that this remarkable conjunction of 
intellectual and moral superiority and Christian belief desenres 
more consideration than you have given to it? 

M. It may deserve more than we are able, but cannot 
deserve more than we are willing to give to it You obsexre, 
we admit the comcidenoe, and we are quite as ready to admit 
that this coincidence establishes a claim to attention and 
examination in order to ascertain whether Christianity be 
the cause of this superiority, or only form with it one of those 
accidental coincidenoes of which we have so many examples. 
We do not deny that your Christianity may be the cause of 
your superiority. K it oould not be, inquiry would be idle. 
Nevertheless, however probable it may seem thai Christianity 
is the cause of your superiority, however ready to assume 
that connection of cause and efiect, and however wedded to 
the assumption your countrymen may be, the least that can 
be expected from us, who have just been reasoned out of so 
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many unfounded assumptions is, that we should be careM 
not to be led into new ones, whether without or against reason. 

P* Are there any other distinctions, besides those of religion, 
from the examination of which you might hope to explain or 
discover the causes of our superiority ? 

H, There are aeveral which we have often acknowledged. 
Your countrymen owe tlieir supremacy oyer us, in a great 
measure, to their being better informed, more skilful, more 
courageous, and more enterprising than we are. With the 
good dlRposition towards us of our rulers, and with the oppor- 
tunities which we have of learning and profiting by their 
example, we might be encouraged not to despair of creep- 
ing up gradually to a level with them. But our people seem 
incapable of acting together £>r a common purpose with that 
X>romptitude and energy which enable you to act all over the 
world as if you were a single spirit animating the vast number 
of bodies and limbs which you spread and stretch abroad. 

P. Is it possible to take an accurate measure of the relative 
aptitudes iov united action in two nations or races, irre* 
spectively of the stage of attainments at which they have 
arrived ? If, for example, I were to point out to you a nation 
whose attainments two hundred years ago were about on a 
level with what yours ai*e now, but which has made great 
advances since, would you expect to find the aptitude to 
combine for a common purpose as it was two hundred yeaiB 
ago, or as it is now, more nearly on a level with your own ? 

H, We will not deny that we should look for greater promp- 
titude and effidoicy of action for a common purpose, progres- 
sively as a nation advanced in knowledge and in the skill to 
apply it. But we think it quite possible that one nation may 
be more remarkable than another, not its inf^or in other 
qualities, for the public ^irit which animates it 

P. The various nations of the earth have hitherto been 
much more secluded or isolated from one another than they 
are likely to be henceforward. The direction taken by the 
currents of progress in each, has been so various and so little 
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affected hj the currents elsewhere as to ^ve rise to remarkable 
combinations of superiority in one direction with inferioritj 
in another. And when two such nations have been accidentally 
brought into collision, the one greatly superior in most 
respects may have had to succumb to the other its superior 
in a few only, although greatly inferior in most 

H. And the nation which has been uppermost at one time 
has been undermost at another; and cohesion of many nations 
into one, and disruptions of one into many, have been oi 
frequent occurrence. What we should like to get at, if it 
were possible, is the cause or combination of causes which 
leads a nation on from one step of progress to another, and 
which forces another into a state of subjection and miseiy. 

P. And the attempt to get at it is to engage in a very 
interesting but also a very complex inquiry. I can do no 
more than suggest a few preliminary considerations so as to 
prepare the ground to smooth down and remove some of the 
difficulties in the subsequent investigations which you will 
have to undertake. If we fix our thoughts upon human 
beings, as they emerge individually from infancy towards 
maturity, or collectively as they make their first steps from 
the savage to the social state, can we fail to be struck with the 
great change observable, not only in the individual and 
collective powers developed, but in the objects to the accom- 
plishment of which power is directed 7 

H, There can be no doubt that as human beings advance 
from infancy to maturity, their thoughts and actions embrace 
a wider range of things and persons, and also as they advance 
from barbarism to civilization, they become, according to the 
language which we commonly hear, less selfisli. 

P. We had better avoid introducing any terms whicb are 
not specially required to assist our investigation. '' Selfisli ** 
is one of those terms in our language which has been used so 
loosely as rarely to express much more than disUke of the 
person or object to which it is applied. One of the purposes 
of our investigation is to trace the effect of various kinds 
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of individual and national disposition and conduct upon 
welUbeing. WHether the term "selfish" can be usefully 
employed is a question that had better be deferred till we 
have made some progress in tracing the expansion of indi- 
yidual thought and action, as men gradually outgrow the 
habit of dwelling exclusively upon the well-being of self, of 
one or a few, of the family, clan or tribe, and approach towards 
a comprehension in their thoughts of nations, and of the whole 
&mily of man. 

H. We readily fell in with your suggestion, for we have 
always been at a loss to fix any precise meaning to the word 
"selfish." 

P. In the infant and the savage we recognize equally an 
absence of anything beyond the desire of mere animal indul- 
gence, of anything which even comprises efforts to acquire 
the means of future indulgence, and to retain possession of 
them. Can you state what your own observations and reflec- 
tions have impressed upon you whenever your attention has 
been directed to the progress of one towards maturity, and of 
the other towards civilization ? 

jET. This desire of animal indulgence—of individual happi- 
ness has been more and more combined with the desire to 
promote the happiness of others, sometimes in small, at other 
times in large numbers. 

P. Do you mean that as men grow out of the savage state, 
they more and more strive to acquire the means of general 
well-being collectively, each in the confidence that his indi- 
vidual well-being will thereby be most largely increased ? 

H. We do. Savages collect into tribes. And each savage 
learns to look for a large portion of his own happiness in that 
of the tribe to which he belongs. These tribes, in caring for 
themselves, will have little regard fov the happiness of other 
tribes. Hence attacks, surprises, massacres, plunder, and 
subjugation. After a while, tribes iuse into nations, and then 
conduct between nations similar to that between tribes fills the 
pages of history. 
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P. And while all this has been going on, has not the con- 
duct of each individual in regard to the welfere of the tribe 
or nation to which he belongs, become the subject of madi 
notice, causing him to be more or less the object of likings or 
dislikings, love or hatred, respect or contempt^ attraction or 
repulsion. 

JET. It has; and all the terms of praise or blame hare been, 
no doubt, applied, however roughly, to individuals and their 
conduct, according as they have been considered to take 
delight in promoting the prosperity of the nation to which 
they belonged, or, if they could contribute little, in carefully 
avoiding whatever might impair it. 

P. Is there not a more advanced stage clearly opening to 
our conceptions— one to which, I might almost say, man is 
rapidly approaching ? Are not nations beginning to recognize 
that the conduct of each nation ought to be regulated by a 
consideration of what is best calculated to promote the general 
happiness of all nations— of mankind ? 

H. We rejoice to hear these questions from you. They 
encourage us to think that we are not the imbecile visionaries 
which we have been described by some who tell us that not 
only must there always be destitution on earth, but war abo 
-^-the first lo develope our benevolence, and the second our 
public spirit. 

P. It is not for us to pronounce that destitution and war 
ever will be banished from the earth, however clearly we 
may see our way to a great diminution of their extent and 
frequency. But if they should ever depart, it will not be 
throu^ any cessation of benevolence and public spirit ; rather, 
I expect, through the more vigorous, intelligent, and universal 
action of both. But tell me, while each individual is show- 
ing in his conduct that he more and more seeks his own w^- 
being in that of his tribe, hia nation, or mankind, is any change 
likely to beintroduoed into the education of the yonng^? 

JET. As the idea ofedocatien mmt ha;ve originated in tlie 
persuasion that it was possible by some method of deatiag 
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with children to make of them men very different from what 
they would otherwise be, one might expect that every change 
for the better in the conduct of adults would be followed by 
an improved conception of what education ought to aim at, 
and of the meUiods by which success may most reasonably be 
hoped for. 

P. I regret to Bay that your conception of education as it 
ought to be is very di£[lerent from education as it is to be 
observed even in the most advanced countries. 

H. We certainly have not been speaking of education as 
we have observed it here, but as we conceived it ought to be, 
and as we expected it might be, at least in some parts of the 
earth. We will, however, confine ourselves to what is within 
the limits of our comprdiension, and will only speak of educa- 
tion as we conceive it ought to be. When once it is admitted 
that the purpose of education should be to train each indi- 
vidual to seek his own happiness so as not to disturb the 
general happiness, and if possible by contributing to it, and to 
teach him how to do so, the course of education must be 
changed and expanded as knowledge increases, ajdd men obtain 
clearer views of the best constituents oi happiness. 

P. You seem to agree with me in thinking that the human 
race collectively has made great strides out of barbarism to 
its present state of civilisation^ and towards that higher state 
clearly peroeptible. We are sensible, at liie same time, that 
it has done so, not condnnously and directly, but interruptedly 
and indirectly, with a tendency at times and in different parts 
of the earth to retrograde. Are the more notable intermp* 
tions to this progress traceable, think you, to any wimt of public 
spirit 7 

H. The more notable intemQiti0n0 may, we think, be 
diassed uikder the tfaree^ heads of war, religUH^and dei^tism ; 
and each of these mx$ more appropnafcdj be desigDated as « 
fscm of nusdurecftioa of public i;>ixit than as a want of it. 

P. Do yon not tbink, when wars are laade sttcoesslullyy 
ibftt the vanqwibed mitions i^stybeasflramed to bewnting ia 
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public spirit, or to have so little care for the state in which 
they live as to be indifferent about changing it for another ? 

H. We were not thinking of wars of that kind, but rather 
of those wars of which we have had so many examples — ^wars 
where one party was as determined to defend its own as the 
other was wanton in attacking. Wars of this kind have 
originated in vague notions of what is called glory, honour, 
fame, victory, triumph, conquest— ^all mixed up with an illu- 
sion that wealth and power were best to be obtained by the 
subjugation and degradation of other nations. The more 
general appreciation in these days oi the truth that each 
nation is better able to increase the products of its own indus- 
try, and to enhance the enjoyment derivable from them, if 
surrounded by wealthy, thriving, and confiding neighbours, 
than by poor, miserable, and suspicious, has greatly assisted 
in diminishing the disposition to wars of aggression ; and as 
they diminish, so will diminish the necessity of armaments for 
self-defence. 

P, I am glad to see that you are alive to the importance 
of allowing tl^e diminution of armaments for aggression to 
take precedence of the diminution of those for self-defence. 
You have, no doubt, often heard war spoken of as one of the 
punishments inflicted upon mankind for their sins; and some 
such thought has, I suppose, led you to speak of war and 
religion together as causes of interruption to human progress. 
But as you would carefully distinguish in war between pre- 
parations for aggression and those for self-defence, so I think 
you would scarcely like to confound those forms of religion 
which sanction and enforce conduct likely to cause and per- 
petuate human misery with those which lend their aid to 
every effort for the advancement and well-being of society. 

H, Unfortimately, history and experience have afforded us 
no opportunity for making this distinction. What good baa 
been effected by religion, if we abstain from loose assertion 
and wild declamation, it- is difficult to state. The atrocities 
and abominations which have been committed ixt its name are 
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too flagrant to admit of concealment. And wlien we come to 
examine the records of revelation from which rules for reli* 
gious conduct have been mostly derived, we cease to doubt 
that there must have been — hbj^ we are comforted with the 
assurance that there is — a current of improvement taking its 
rise from other sources, which is gradually swelling in volume 
and strength, and sweeping before it the abominations which 
still infest the earth under the disguise of religion. 

P, Viewing war and religion in connection with public 
spirit, it must be admitted that, so far as thej can be shown 
to have led to human suffering, they have done so, not from 
any want of public spirit^ but from its misdirection. May 
we say the same of despotism ? 

JBT. We doubt whether it can lead to any good purpose to 
examine despotism from that point of view. Despotism, or 
the government of one or a few, is never made the subject 
of complaint, except when the governed suffer from evils 
which they either attribute to their government, or think 
that their government ought to have saved them from. It 
has frequently happened that the governed have accused their 
governments wrongfully, or that the errors of government 
have arisen chiefly from the ignorance of the people, out of 
whom the functionaries to make and administer the laws had 
to be taken. No suffering can be appropriately attributed to 
a despotism, unless the government be strong enough to retain 
its power while governing in opposition to the well ascer- 
tained wishes of the people. 

P. My reading of history and my experience have brought 
me to much the same conclusion. On those rare occasions, 
when the government is not only bad, but despotically main- 
tained against the general wishes of the people, its continu- 
ance may, perhaps, be attributed to want of sensitiveness to 
an evil affecting all alike, and to a want of spirit in meeting 
the sacrifices and danger necessary to be incurred in the attempt 
to put an end to it. 

JET. The sensitiveness and spirit of which you speak are 
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umong the qualities requisite in a people to prevent their 
being subjected to foreign or despotic rule, or to enable them 
to procure relief from such a despotism after it has been im- 
posed. We hope we are mistaken, but we fear our country- 
men are hardly on an equality with yours in that respect. In 
other words, we fear th^ are less patriotic. 

P. Patriotism, or love of country, or of the aggregate of 
one's fellow-countrjmien, is unquestionably one of the signa of 
a considerable advance in a people out of barbarism. It is a 
great remove from the mere seeking for animal indulgence, or 
even from that limited range of the affections which does not 
extend beyond family or clan or caste. But is it your impres- 
sion,, looking at the actual condition of your countiymen, that 
the most judicious effort which you could make in their 
behalf would be to awaken witliin them the spirit of patriotism 
in which you consider them deficient ? 

H. We begin to think that it would not be, although we 
might have said that it was, till called upon to answer your 
question. Attempts to awaken a spirit of patriotism, if not 
conducted with great judgment, might produ e much mischief. 
While our countrymen are so wanting in capacity for aelf- 
govemment, a successful overthrow of our present govenx- 
ment could only lead to a worse, and an unsuccessful reabt- 
ance would force upon our governors the introduction of more 
of the element of fear, and less of the element of conciliation 
into their system of rule. 

P. How, then, would you like to assist in moving your 
countrymen, both by your advice and example, for you are 
aware of their short-comings, and are anxious to promote 
their well-being? In what directicm would you encourage 
them to look for increase of well-being ? or how would jou 
put them on their guard against attempts more likelj to 
diminish than to increase well-being? 

ff. We don't at this moment see how we ooold do better 
than try to move them, individually and collectively, to take 
every opportunity of learning and acquiring aptitude by 
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participating in all the works going on around tiienii each 
according to bis capacity. With the manifest superioritj in 
many respects of the Europeansi their guidance and superin- 
tendence must be of the greatest use to our oountrymeni as the 
labour and willing co-operation of our countrymen must be 
sought for to giye efficacy to their administrative skilL And, 
whether in public or private works, they will find no hind- 
rance to their entering upon any path, or to their being 
trusted with any duty for the poformance of which they 
are as competent as Europeans. 

P. You would not consider yoursdyes to be wanting in 
patriotism, if you encouraged such a line of conduct, nor your 
countrymen if they adopted it 7 

H. We should, on the contrary, think any other line of 
conduct exceedingly ill-judged, or, we might say, unpatriotic, 
and adapted to lead away from, and not towards, the improve* 
ment and well-being in which we are deficient. 

P, And if a large section of your countrymen, not coinci- 
ding in your sentimentsi were first to conspire ; and next, 
watching their opportunity, were to att^npt to throw off the 
yoke of their rulers, pronounced to be galling and despotic, 
would you deny to them the merit of patriots? 

R^ We might allow them to be patriots, but fiir from wise 
ones. If patriotism be a name for the feeling which animates 
to exertion meant to promote the benefit of a community or 
nation, irrespective of the wisdom which directed the exertion, 
they who did, and tbey who did not, concur in any enterprise 
proposed to them might both be patriotic. 

P. To use the term '^ patriot" avowedly in that way would 
be to deprive it of its charm, icn: we Europeans have always 
considered that we were greatly praising those whom we 
called ^' patriots i" and it would much detract torn the distinc- 
tion of being a patriot if it were suspected that '^ mad'' or 
^' silly" might be prefixed appropriately to that epithet. 
You would not, I presume, exalt any man or collection of 
men into a model for imitation, knowing nothing more than 

18— a 
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that the public spiiit which animlited them was limited to 
love of country? 

H. Before we did that we nhould wish to know that thej 
loved their country wisely, as well as devotedly. 

A. And what would be likely tp guide you in forming a 
judgment upon the wisdom with which patriots loved their 
coimtry? 

ff. A wise patriot, in our estimation, must be one who 
combines with his love of country correct views concerning 
what really constitutes well-being, and concerning the means 
best adapted for procuring it 

P. In the earlier histories of our race that have been pre- 
served to us, the various tribes or nations have either been 
nearly isolated, or, if in communication with one another, 
only so far as they were contiguous or separated by short 
distances. The consequence was that they attained to very 
different degrees and kinds of advancement in the arts and 
sciences, and in methods of tipplying them, and also in man- 
ners, habits, and modes of government. Some excelled in a 
few respects, and some excelled in others, while each was 
inferior in most. Progressively with the general advances in 
knowledge and skill, and particularly in those brought to bear 
upon increasing the facilities of communication, the various 
tribes and nations of the earth have been brought more and 
more into contact till, at the present moment, there are few 
parts of the globe which remain altogether unknown to my 
coimtrymen. 

H. And what a grand retrospect it would be for your 
countrymen if they could point to the benefit which they 
had conferred upon the nations with whom they had been 
brought into contact I 

P. While we rejoice at the manifest signs of progress in 
the human race, in advancing towards a higher order of 
existence, it is vain to mourn over the dreadfU evils suffered 
during the struggle to get up to the position which we now 
occupy. The records of the horrors perpetrated by our fore- 
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fathers, in conjunction with that altered tone of feeling in the 
present day which makes hr hope that the like will not be 
repeated, are our warrant for affirming that the great con- 
quest upon which our more advanced men are now intent is 
not less than before the improvement of themselves, their 
family and country, but the improvement of all these in 
subordination to the improvement of the whole human race. 

H. We should be sorry to appear ungrateful for the 
treatment which we now experience at the hands of your 
countrymen, so di£ferent from that of former days as quite to 
bear out your favourable comparison, or to appear to taunt 
you with the misconduct of your countrymen, but their 
doings of late in South Africa, New Zealand, China and Japan, 
savour of progress through the " extincfion of species " nearly 
as much as the doings of your forefathers in North America 
two centuries ago, 

P. I by no means claim for my countrymen that they have 
reached perfection, or that they are near to it. Their conduct 
here ought to be a pledge to you of the general state of 
opinion which is directing their proceedings. There are 
peculiarities in their position in the parts of the earth men* 
tioned by you with which you must be imperfectly acquainted, 
and which will excuse, if they will not justify, our short- 
comings. It may be said — ^indeed it has been said — ^that we 
ought never to have gone there. During the frightful 
struggles which have occurred from time to time in India, 
similar sentiments have been uttered. There we are, how- 
ever, and there we must protect ourselves. But the desire of 
my countrymen at home not to allow the well-being of the 
natives to be sacrificed to the rapacity, or to the recklessness 
and profligacy of the more powerM race that has come down 
upon them, is undoubted. 

H. We begin to understand your difficulty. If the people 
who go forth from your country, to engage in the commerce 
of other lands, or to settle there, carried with them those 
wiser notions of conduct which you are endeavouring to 
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inoulcate, they might bj tibeir example, with tact and bj that 
forbearance due from the stronger and abler to the weaker 
and lees capable, avoid Cannes of contention ; and dilutes 
might be settled and resentments padfied without any resort 
to the irresistible and crttshing power at your disposal. 

P. There lies, if not the whole, the greater part of the 
difficultj. Many of the adyentorers who go forth to those 
countries hare a fair share of the increased powers which our 
attainments in knowledge hare giren to us without a corre- 
sponding share of the improved conduct which ought to 
accompany it. The fact is that the producing and ^ys&cal 
powers among us have been cultivated hr more succeflsfuUy 
than the moral. There is no substitute, under the pretence of 
religion, for learning and practising what is required to be 
done in any department of industry, as there is for leaning 
and practising what ought to be done by each man to his 
iellow-men in order to promote the general well-being. In 
the first, it has not been attempted, or if it erer has been, 
it is abandoned. In the second, it has not only been 
attempted, but has been obstinately persisted in, despite aD 
the efforts of intelligent men to point attention to the mi9> 
diiefs sure to folknr fix»n it. 

H, A great impulse will certainly be given to improved 
conduct when those to whom is allotted the special duty cf 
instructing mankind, and of exhorting them to bear in mind 
and to act up to what they have learned, cease to tun to the 
records of bygone revelations as the sources whence they are 
to derive ^e knowledge and capacity for good self*goveni- 
ment which they would impart to others. 

P, It will help you to jud^ how far it is a want of public 
spirit which prevents you, or any other nation, from rising to 
the level of the more favoured naticms, if I bring to your 
notice some later doings, on rather a large scale, in a part of 
the earth £ur distant from you. Less than three centuries 
ago my countr3rmen £>unded colonies in North America. 
These colonies grew in wealth and population, and the tribes 
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which had previously occapied the soil disappeared before 
them. It has been said by some, although I cannot adopt 
their words, that the superior race bound together by the 
bonds of Christianity, and impelled by a strong public spirit, 
drore before them a race without religion and without any 
power oi cohesion. After a lapse of two centuries, these colo- 
nies became restless and dissatisfied with the way in which they 
were govamed from England. Our notions of goremment 
were not so reasonable at that time as they are now. The 
colonists wished to hare some control oyer their own govern- 
ment. We endeavoured to compel them to submit to the 
government which we chose for them. They resisted, and, 
after a long straggle, they succeeded, and established a govern- 
ment for themselves. They continued to grow in wealth and 
numbers, attaining to thirty millions of people not a little 
boastful of their energy, capacity for government, and deter- 
mination not to permit any encroachment upon their territory 
from without* They have proved themselves not only able 
to keep off invaders from without, but to obtain possession of 
territories adjoining their own. Unfortunately, they have 
not be^ able to agree among themselves, and, after long 
bickerings, a section of about one-third resolved upon throw- 
ing off their all^iance to, or to secede from, the common 
governments The other two-thirds, dominated by feelings 
similar to those which instigated the parent-government of 
old to enforce, if possible, the submission of their colonies, 
refosed their consent to the secession demanded of them. 
Hence has originated a protracted strife between men of the 
same race, language, and religion, or religious professions-^-one 
set resolved upon secession, and the other upon a compulsory 
union— -unsurpassed in the annals of the world for the animosity 
and unscrupulousness with which it has been conducted, and 
for the destruction of life and property of which it has been 
the cause. Is any portion of the dreadful sufferings which 
^ese infuriated kinsmen have endured at each other^s hands 
traceable, as &r as you can judge, to want of public spirit ? 
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H. Eather to want of common sense. It may &irly be 
assumed that if the education of the young of these people 
had been conducted with a view to lead them to seek their 
own happiness, by advancing the happiness of their country- 
men, and by seeking to advance that in conformity with what 
was most conducive to the happiness of mankind at laige, and 
if their sentiments and institutions had been formed upon the 
same model, no such self-iniiicted calamity could have 
befallen them. Where a desire for the common good is upper- 
most, which implies consideration for the infirmities, super- 
stitions, and prejudices of others, thirty millions of people, 
occupying a territory affording scope for their expansion to 
tenfold that number, would settle whether their government 
should be one and indivisible, or be divided into two or more 
friendly and independent governments by some less painful 
process than that of civil war. 

P. It is evident, however much want of public spirit may 
tend to retard a people^s development, lead to their subjuga- 
tion, or rivet upon them the chains of their oppressors ; mis- 
direction of public spirit and other vices inherent in a people, 
are much more common causes of national d^enenusy and 
weakness. But since it has occurred to you that want of 
public spirit is a main cause of the comparatively backward 
state of your countrymen, we ought to ascertain, if possible, 
how it has originated, and how it may be overcome. 

H. We are inclined to attiibute it partly to climate, and 
partly to inferiority in muscular power and nervous energy ; 
and if races superior in these respects have more than once 
overrun our country, and lefl the impression that attempts at 
resistance would be vain, moral weakness and a sense of infe- 
riority will be added to physical weakness to make our sub- 
jection easy and permanent. 

P. From the records which have been preserved to us of 
the past, we may learn that races the most muscular, hardy, 
and daring, who have carried fire and sword into neighbour- 
ing countries, and plundered and subjugated the inhabitants, 
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have, after a time, when they had settled down to the enjoy- 
ment of their new possessions, been themselves treated in a 
similar manner by other hordes bred in hardship and intent 
upon plunder and conquest. Are there not altered circtun- 
stances in modem times which are likely to prevent the 
recurrence of the conquest and subjugation of races inferior 
in muscular strength, and in that courage which accom- 
panies confidence in the possession of superior muscular 
strength ? 

H, There are, and it is impossible to be blind to them. 
The weapons and other contrivances for defence, in possession 
of the more advanced nations, are found to be more than 
a match for mere muscular power ; and the courage inspired 
by confidence in the resources of intellect is quite as great ai^ 
the courage which relies upon muscular power and any tactics, 
however excellent, based upon it. 

P. And which nations are most likely to be disposed to use 
their powers for aggression, or to inflict suffering upon others ? 
those whose powers are principally of the muscular type, or 
those whose powers are of the intellectual type ? 

H. The former assuredly. It would not become us, with 
our limited experience, to generalize. But we may say that 
our hopes of the progress in civilization of all nations and 
races rest upon the improved dispositions which every ad- 
vance in intelligence brings with it. For ourselves and our 
countrymen, we are entirely in your power. If, with the 
overwhelming means which you have at your command, your 
disposition towards us were so fiendish as to incline you to 
crush us, or to obliterate us from the face of the earth, we 
hardly know how we could resist you. But we are at last 
beginning to feel that confidence in you which your conduct 
of late has earned for you ; and our confidence assists you in 
putting in practice your good intentions for our well-being 
and improvement. You are not only endeavouring to govern 
us well, but you are holding out to us eveiy encouragement to 
qualify ourselves to take part in our own government, by 
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makuig eligibility for office depend exclusiYelj upon fitness, 
whoerer the candidates may be irrespectiYely of fitness. 

P, In these drcninstances, what should be the advice 
to your countrymen of any intelligent man desirous of pro- 
moting their well-being? Should it, in particular, be to 
admonish them of their want of public spirit, and to exhort 
them to correct so &tal a weakness ? 

H» Our exhortations to them, we must now confess, should 
rather be to use every opportunity to leam and practise under 
the instruction and guidance of the strangers so well qualified 
to guide and teach, and to make it i^pear by their attain- 
ments and conscientiousness that they are fit to be trusted 
with work, whether, separately or in co-operation with others, 
whether in industoial or in government departments. Doing 
all the work assigned to them to the best of their ability, we 
should point out, was the surest and M^>eediest road to self- 
improvement; and striving for self-advancement through 
benefits conferred upon society, the best method of p repa r in g 
for the performance of official duties and to be received into 
the councils of govenm:ieQt. 
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H. We are exoeedixigly anxious to have tke benefit of a few 
more hints from jou, either to confirm or correct the plans 
which we are trying to fbrm for our fixture guidance. Your 
time and attention would, indeed, have been ill-bestowed if 
we were not disposed to make the instruction, whidi we have 
gained fi!om jou, the means of acquiring more, and of using 
the whole so that our countrymen may share in our improve- 
ment. We hope we do not form an over-estimate of our- 
selves when we say that we really are anxious to learn and 
improve, and to assist others to learn and improve also* 
There are two things, however, which diaoonxsge us. One 
is the oonsciousneas how little can be accomplished by ^le 
small number of those who share our views ; and the other 
is the indifierenoe to improvement, the supine contentment 
with mere animal existence, with present indulgence, regard- 
less of the future, observable among the masses. To these we 
might add the impediments thrown in the way of the few who 
would arouse and elevate their kind to a better state of exist- 
ence, by the superstitions and prejudices of the class to which, 
by common consent, seems to be assigned the duty of awaken- 
ing and keeping alive the feeling that man is something more 
than a creature with a stomach which requires a regular 
supply of food, and a body which requires to be clothed and 
shdtered. 

P. The sight of misery must be distreHsing to htmiane 
men ; but to thoughtful men it is made much more distress- 
ing, if they know that its continuance might be prevented 
were it not fer the passive helplessness of the sufferers and 
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the active exertion of those who, having the means of aiding 
in the work of prevention! are impelled hj prejudice and 
superstition to work in an opposite direction. But if the 
sufferers could be roused to a sense of their degraded state, 
and if all who have the means could be prevailed upon to lay 
aside their prejudices and superstitions, and to co-operate in 
the work of preventiog preventable misery, do you think that 
the work could be speedily accomplished ? 

H, We cannot well think that, because part of the work 
which has to be done is to adapt the prevailing education to 
the higher purpose expected of it, and to be at the pains of 
making sure that no child shall be excluded from the benefit 
of it when so adapted. And much time must necessarily 
pass away before education can be thus improved, and before 
it can bear fruit in the intelligence, habits, and conduct of 
adults. 

P. The works on which different people are engaged vary, 
as we all know, in many respects ; and among others, in the 
length of time indispensable for their completion. The 
making of a loaf of bread, and the planning and executing of 
a line of a thousand miles of railroad, may be taken as 
examples of works done almost as soon as begun, and of 
works, the completion of which must be bequeathed to a 
successor. Is the engineer, to whose lot it falls to undertake 
the latter, to be faint-hearted, because it is probable that hb 
health and strength and life will not outlast his work ? 

H. If there were not vigour and power of endurance 
enough in men to reconcile them to such conditions, many 
of the most useful and lasting works would never have been 
executed. So far are people from shirking works of this 
kind; they are proud of being chosen to conduct them, and 
of having an opportunity of associating their names with 
great works .well designed and begun, to be lefl, perhaps, to 
be completed by others. 

P. Would the people who devote themselves to works, the 
completion and fruits of which are fer distant — ^never, per- 
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haps, to be witxiessed by their projectors and originators — be 
supported through what otherwise might be the tedium of 
their occupation, by a dear perception of the object at which 
they are aiming, and by the consciousness that their labours 
are so directed as to be likely to attain it ? 

H. There must be many who engage in works, the com- 
pletion of which is only to be looked ibr at a period &r 
distant, who hare not even these assurances to support them, 
knowing full well that the works on which they are engaged 
are liable to be superseded by others, founded upon later dis- 
coveries and methods, better adapted for the same purpose. 

P. May we say, then, that there are many people who will 
engage in works, the completion and fruits of which must be 
distant, and also not certain, although highly probable ? 

H, That is our opinion. 

P. In what rank would you place the work of the ruler, 
the statesman, and the legislator ? Can they hope for early 
and certain success from their labours ? 

H. Part of their success may' be immediate ; but the 
larger part must be remote, and exceedingly liable to be 
interrupted, deferred, or altogether prevented. 

P. Is not the rank, or title, or position, which confers the 
power and imposes the lat)our and responsibility of perform- 
ing the duties of ruler, statesman, and law-maker, eagerly 
sought for by those who are looked up to as the ornaments of 
society ? 

H, It is; but not a few. of those who are to be seen 
struggling for these positions are more intent upon enjoying the 
distinction which office confers, than upon the contemplation 
of the remote and uncertain benefit likely to be conferred 
upon society by the performance of the duties attached to it. 

P. I am not quite so ready in distinguishing how much of 
the zealous performance of duty may be traced to the desire 
of enjoying distinction, and how much to the desire of en- 
joying the inward satis&ction derivable from a contemplation 
of the well-being likely to be secured to society. Is it dewr- 
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able, think you, that society should bestow its distincticms, its 
approbation, its outward marks pf gratitude upon individuals 
irrespectiyely of their performances, or reserve them for those 
who had worked £dthfullj and zealously in its service 7 

If. That it should reserve them for the individuals who had 
done good service. And if it is desirable that society should 
act in this way, it was clearly inconsiderate in us to think of 
depreciating tiiose who are thus honoured, by suggesting tibat 
the desire of distinction, rather than of the improvement of 
society, urged them on in the faithful performance of thdr 
duties. 

P. Progressively as men advance in intelligence and good 
conduct will rewards be distributed among them, promptly 
and appropriately, according to the estimated worth of their 
performances in behalf of society, whether in the form of 
wages, salaries, prizes, distincticms, or marks of &vour, affec- 
tion, and respect. Will the merits of individuala be also 
diminished progressively as their performances become better 
appreciated and rewarded ? 

H. We were looking altogether in a wrong direction. Our 
effort ought to be to ascertain what is the work which it is 
desirable shoidd be doney and who are the individuals who 
have done, and are doing that work, and who are likely to be 
best qualified and best disposed to do it. 

P. And what means have you for deciding upon the works 
which it is desirable should be done ? 

H, We can only give a very general answer to so general 
a question^ and that is, we must decide whether the works be 
conducive, or, at all events, not un&vourable to the general 
well-bdng. 

P. Tou feely as the tone of your answer indicatesy thai so 
general a rule for estimating work to be done requires to be 
broken down into less general and more specifio mksy so as 
to be applicable to each of the numerous kinds <^ work in 
operation around us. 

S. That may easily be done, at least, for many kinds. 
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The lilies for industnai conduct may be taken as specimenB. 
Each individoal, whether in diBposing of hia own labour, or in 
purchasing and directing the labour of others, in buying and 
celling, in borrowing and lending, or in importing and ex* 
porting, need only consider how, with fsdr and upright 
dealing, he may hope to obtain the largest quantity of wealth 
for himself in proportion to the effort which he feels it to be 
judicious, in r^ard to his own health, strength, and comfort, 
to put forth. 

P. Does it appear to you to detract at aU from the meiit of 
the man engaged in industrial pursuits, that he should be 
eminently successful, or, in other words, should become pos- 
sessed of great wealth 2 

If . So far from that, it appears to us that the man who 
starts in his industrial career, takii^ a pride in the excellence 
of his workmanship, striving to perform the duty assigned 
to him, whatever it may be, to the best of his ability, and 
perseveres in that spirit to the end, is most, likely to earn 
wealth, to benefit society, and also to deserve the esteem of his 
iellow-men. We can conceive that such a man might go 
through life, giving only a secondary consideration to the 
wealth in the earning of which he was engaged. 

P. A sense of duty, there can be no doubt, steadies a 
man's aim in all industrial works, and increases his chance of 
acquiring wealth for himself. I even doubt whether there 
would be much room for error if we were to assume that each 
man*s success, in promoting the general well-being, will, as far 
as industrial conduct is concerned, be measured by ihe wealth 
realized for himself. When we get beyond industrial conduct, 
have you any equally ready method for estimating how far 
each individual is, by his conduct, promotii^ the general 
well-being? 

H. To that question we tote compelled to reply in the 
negative. For although there are many kinds of conduct on 
which men are agreed to bestow th«r approbation, or the 
revexse, there are many also in regard to which a great 
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difierence of opinion prevails. It mast likewise be borne in 
mind that people*s opinions have undergone many changes 
in respect to the goodness and badness of particular kinds 
of conduct, and their practice has changed with their 
opinions. 

P. In the midst of these changes and controversies, do you 
find that jour attempts to influence the judgments of others 
are assisted by inviting them to consider how £ir any conduct 
under discussion wiD, or will not, promote the general well- 
being ? 

H, We hope and think that we do. But the thing which 
troubles us most is the indisposition to adopt any test for 
judging conduct. "Is it, or is it not in conformity with 
prevailing opinion?" seems to be the only question which 
most people put to themselves when judging of conduct. As 
long as their own conduct does not offend against prevailing 
opinion, they consider themselves justified in gratifying their 
tastes and inclinations, not even giving a thought as to 
whether their tastes* and inclinations might not have been 
better directed for them, or might not be altered for the better 
by themselves. 

P. It appears, accordingly, that one of the works which 
has to be accomplished is to imbue the masses of the people 
with more correct notions of good and bad conduct, to make 
them acquainted with the only reliable test by which they 
can distinguish the one from the other, and to fiimiliarize 
them with its application in forming their own judgments. 

H, It is, and a most difficult one, if to be accomplished at 
all. We may derive some encouragement from the reflection 
that, in striving to make an impression upon mankind as 
deep and as general as you propose, great good will be done 
even if we should be compelled to stop far short of that. 

P. To guard against any risk of our misunderstanding one 
another, let me repeat the conclusion on which we appear to 
be agreed, so that if I should be mistaken, you may correct 
me. There is much human misery which we know to be 
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preventible, and more which we suspect to be preventible. No 
means for its prevention can be efficacious which do not com- 
prise increase of knowledge and improrement of habits — a 
nearer approach to a general acquiescence in rules of conduct 
adapted to ward off suffering, together with the disposition to 
obey them. 

JET. We see nothing to correct in your statement. We only 
wish we could be more hopeful of witnessing any material 
change for the better in the condition of our countrymen, or 
of the masses of the people anywhere. 

P. In other words, you not only think that the diminution 
of human misery, as it is to be met with in every region of 
the globe, is desirable, but that it should be effected with aB 
little delay as pos^ble. You feel, nevertheless, that you have 
no reasonable grounds for expecting that it will be effected 
very speedily. But being convinced that the diminution can 
be effected, and knowing the means that must be employed, 
should any length of time, however great, required for the 
purpose, lead you to look upon the diminution as imprac- 
ticable ? Confining ourselves, for the present, to those means 
for diminishing destitution which are ' included under the 
term " education," what do you consider to be the principal 
causes which prevent their being brought to bear upon, as 
nearly as possible, every child that is born ? 

H, We are hardly prepared to answer that question. 
There is one cause, however, with which at this moment we 
are more deeply impressed than with any other, and that is, 
the smallness of the number of persons, as far as we can learn, 
who share your views on education. It grieves us to see how 
much of the labour of those who are engaged in conducting 
and promoting education is thrown away on account of their 
misapprehension or thoughtlessness as to what they ought to 
be aiming at. Hence our despondency. 

P. K the number of people inspired with our sentiments in 
regard to education were increased, would your despondency 
be diminished ? 

19 
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iZ. Certainly ; for then we might reasonably hope to see 
some diminution effected in the znass of ignorance, miperBti- 
tion, folly, vice, and destitution around us. 

P. As the notion that education ought to be provided for 
all children is camparatively of modem growth, and the notion 
that education can be, and ought to be, so conducted as to 
cause children to become intelligent and veil-disposed men, 
is still more modem, you can scarcely be surprised that 
the number of grown-up people imbued with tiiese notions 
should be small. But may we not say that the value of the 
services of every individual fitted to aid in any important 
work is greatly enhanced by the very smallness of their 
number ? 

H. We may ; imd we feel the Ml force of the inference 
which you are suggesting to us. The task of providing 
aociety with a safeguard against vice and destitution must be 
made difficult and tediotis by the smallness of the number of 
teachers qualified to impart to children the right kind of 
instruction and discipline, and to raise other teachers up to 
the required standard of qualification. Any one of the 
teachers who are so fortunate as to have the requisite quali- 
fications would show himself most unworthy of the distinc- 
tion which has fallen upon him, if he did not feel in that 
very distinction some compensation for being deprived of the 
gratification of beholding and tasting the ripened fruits of his 
labour. 

P. I rejoice to perceive that we are so fiur of one mind. 
The smallness of the number of persons who are at the same 
time possessed of a clear appreciation of what education ought 
to be, and of what it can effect, and inspired with a deep sense 
of the duty imposed upon them to remit no exertion to give 
the tiiini«Hliflte benefit of this education to as many as possible, 
and to qualify other teachers to co-operate in the work, while 
it deprives us of all reasonable expectation of any early and 
large diminution of human misery, ought also to impress 
upon each one of that small number how much depends txpaa 
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the zeal which he and his fellow-labourers throw into their 
work. 

JJ. If men who plant trees which will not approach ma- 
turitj in less than a hundred years, can find a recompense 
for their labour in the contemplation of the magnificent plan-- 
tation which will greet the eyes of their posterity, how much 
more ought they to feel recompensed who have the inward 
^atisfiiction of reflecting upon the well-being of posterity, of 
which they are sowing the seeds. 

P. It being now agreed between us not only that the in- 
creased well-being of mankind is desirable and attainable, but 
that education adapted finr imparting inteUigence and good 
habits to all children is amoo^ the means for attaining well- 
being, our attention may henceforward be confined to the 
hindrances and obstructions, if there be any besides the grave 
one of the paucity of teachers, which stand in the way of an 
education such as we would ask for, as regards both quality 
and quantity. The recognition of them may lead to their 
removal. And we may imitate with advantage those who 
plant trees, in their eSbita to have an early and good growth, 
as well as in their contentment with its being deferred, as it 
natnzally must be. 

H, There is one great obstacle to the advancement of edu- 
cation which is not felt by those who would make a plantation 
of trees. They may not be forming and cultivating their 
plantation in the best mamier possible ; but their attention is 
Bteadily directed to tiieir main object — ^a good plantation of 
trees. Whereas the educators of the young are intuit upon 
instruction and discipline, which bear very remotely, if at all, 
upon the promotion of general well-being. 

P. So &r as the present race of teachers are led astray by 
aiming at other objects besides fitting the young to acquire 
and enjoy and impart well-being, they must, however unin- 
tentionally, be deferring tiie time when the fruits of education 
will be seen, in the well-being of which it might be the cause. 
Teachers, however, like the directors of industrial establish- 
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mentSy maj aim at many things without specially thinking 
of well-being, which nevertheless lead to it indirectly. 

H, We find no &ult with them for doing that. What we 
deplore is, their aiming at many things which lead directly 
away from it All their religious education, as they call it, 
is of this kind. It fills the minds of the young with super- 
stitions. It not only leads the young to seek well-being by 
means which will not attain to well-being, but to hanker after 
things incompatible with well-<being. 

P. Among the adults who directly or indirectly impart 
and control the education now received by the young are 
many whom it would be impossible to move from the prac- 
tices which they are following out, and whose accustomed 
trains of thought it would be impossible to break through. 
But there are others who are not inaccessible to new evidences 
and to corrected inferences from former evidence, and who 
are not irrevocably determined to adhere to practices seen by 
others to be ill-adapted for their purposes. You could 
scarcely, however, expect to prevail with these if yon had 
not something more specific to recommend. 

H, We should not ; and we hope we should be able to 
make an appeal to them in a form better adapted to secure a 
hearing from intelligent men. We are agreed that there is a 
certain class of teachers whose methods of conducting educa- 
tion it would be vain to attempt to change. We wUl, accord- 
ingly, think only of those who are as open to suggestions for the 
better execution of their work as the managers of industrial 
concerns. We may suppose ourselves going into their 
schools and pointing out the excellences and omissions and 
defects to be noticed in them, where the pupils seemed to us 
to be well, and where ill, employed, where they were aiming 
at the right things less successfully than they might, and 
where aiming at the wrong things. 

P. And no doubt you could, if only for my edification, 
produce some examples to illustrate your views and enforce 
your arguments. 
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H, You will not expect us to touch upon those pai*ts of 
school discipline and instruction which we approve, or which 
we are not prepared to find fault with ; and you will not think 
us blind to matters deserving of all praise, because it would 
be out of place for us to refer to them just now. We will, 
therefore, put our fingers at once upon two great blots in the 
method of instruction to be seen in all the schools with which 
we are acquainted — one of omission, and the other of commis- 
sion. The first is, the absence of the larger part of the instruc- 
tion indispensable for good self-guidance and as a preparation 
for seeking and obtaining the additional instruction for the 
same purpose which can only be understood and appreciated 
afler the school age ; and the second is, the covering over and 
concealing the appearance of this vacuum, the allaying even 
the suspicion of it, by what is called religious teaching. 

P. I rejoice to perceive that the causes of well-being and 
the causes of destitution are among the matters which, in your 
opinion, can be, and ought to be, taught in our schools ; and 
that instruction in them is desirable and practicable, and, more- 
over, will be effective in procuring the one and averting the 
other, if combined with that discipline which disposes to act 
upon the knowledge acquired, and to seek and obtain the 
further knowledge which may be seen to be needful. We 
must not conceal from ourselves, however, that most of the 
persons engaged in conducting and promoting education main- • 
tain, not only that it is impossible to teach the conditions of 
well-being in our schools, but that if such instruction were to 
be generally introduced, the effect of it in diminishing desti- 
tution would be scarcely perceptible. 

H. Our answer to these remarks is, that matters more 
difficult and less interesting to the yoimg are taught, and that, 
besides, the kind of instruction of which we are speaking has 
been introduced into a few schools, and, as far as the experi- 
ment has been tried, has been most successful. As for the 
assertion that if the instruction were given it would be 
ineffective for the purpose aimed at — increase of well-being — 
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we doubt whetlier anj yeiy thoughtful person could make it 
It is tautamount to a denial of the utility of education alto- 
gether. For eyen witli those who, in the education of their 
children, hsvie no thought beyond that of following in a beaten 
trade, if the question were put to ihem, whether thej expected 
thereby to improve the chances of well-beiDg for their 
children, they could scarcely fail to answer in the affirmatiTe. 
If education be generallj conducted without any system or 
plan specially formed for ^ving instruction in what ought to 
be done in order to attain well-being, and beneficial conse- 
quences be eaq>ected from it, surely we cannot be unreasonable 
in expecting still more beneficial consequences when it shall 
be conducted as we propose. It could not be contended 
that the captain of a ship would be as likely to atxiye at his 
port of destination, if uninstructed as to its precise position 
and the course to be steered, as if he were instructed. 

P. When claiming the recognition of benefits to be derived 
from any scheme or alteration not yet tried, are you not 
inclined to hesitate somewhat in the face of those who are 
less ready than you are to count upon the benefits sanguindiy 
looked forward to by you 7 

If. We should listen with greater deference and attention 
to them than to folks who unhesitatmgly deny what we look 
forward to with some confidence, and, as we think, not widi- 
out reason. The practice of opposing all new schemes, of 
refiisiog even to give them & trial, had it prevailed from tiie 
beginning, and been allowed to hold sway, unresisted by 
e^rts at acquiring, and using knowledge, would have le^ 
mankind in a state of barbarism, and would keep them in 
that state to the end of time. Caution by all means — trying 
on a small scale before universally adopting new schemes or 
proposals — ^recommends itself to those who are most datable 
of benefiting mankind, whether by the better use of old 
contrivances and arrangements, or by a judicious mode of 
adopting new ones. 

P. It cannot be denied that the conduct of the parties 
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engaged in directing education stands out in remarkable 
contrast with that of the parties engaged in directing indus- 
trial works. This contrast, however, according to those who 
support and justify what now goes on under the name of 
education, is more apparent than real, is on the surface only 
and to be accounted for by the peculiarity of the material on 
which the educator has to work. There is, they contend, no 
analogy^ and no posability of making a comparison between 
raw and manufactured products, and human beings with all 
their whims, caprices, follies, weaknesses, and passions, exposed 
to temptations at every turn. 

H. Our inference from tiiis plea in £ivour of education 
as we see it^ is, that the work of rearing children into capable 
well-conducted mm and women is held to be more difficult 
than the conversion of iron-ore into polished steel, or of an 
arid plain or unreclaimed bog into fertile fields. Granting it 
to be so,- we should only urge the more yehemently that na 
opportunity ought to be lost of learning and using every 
expedient for perfecting a work confessed to be so incom- 
parably more difficult than any other. We would not impute 
to the present race of educators, the conceit of claiming for 
themselves, not only the distinction of being engaged in the 
most important and difficult of all works, but also of being 
the only directors of works of any kind, who had reached 
perifection — who might dispense with the thought of searching 
for contrivances and arrangements better thim those now in 
use, or of bestowing the slightest attention on suggestions 
offered to them by others. Their merits in our eyes would 
be conaderably enhanced if they were a little less confident 
of their own infallibility, and were not entirely divested of 
the feeling that, while it is their vocation to teach, they may 
yet have something to learn. 

P. Your complaint against the parties at present engaged 
in conducting education embraces nuich more than their 
omisraon to teach the conditions of well-being, and the best 
methods of complying with those conditions. Tou impute 
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to them that they lead astraj, as well as that they omit to 
lead aright. 

H, We do not say that they do so wilfully. They go 
astray with their pupils, as they omit to lead aright, because 
they know no better. And as if two such grave defects in 
education were not sufficient, they add to them a misrepre- 
sentation of the well-being to be sought for, and attempts at 
perauading that there is something superior to well-being, to 
which precedence ought to be given; to which well-being 
ought to be sacrificed. 

P. In our endeavours to leani the causes of human misery 
in order, if possible, to avert them, we must not shrink from 
recognizing what our researches bring home to us, because 
they tell us that these causes are oflen to be found in human 
ignorance, prejudice, aud superstition. And although we may 
occasionally be compelled to add unconscientiousness to these 
causes of misery, we may abstain from attributing gratuitously 
to this discreditable failing the mischief satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the other human weaknesses. By the '* leading 
astray" to which you allude, I understand you to mean the mis- 
instruction unintentionally given tmder the name of religious 
instruction. 

IL The direct effect of which is the habit of expecting 
relief from misery through religious ceremonies, processions, 
fasts, self-abasement, and prayer; and thus, while relying 
upon special divine interpositions, to be shut out from thoughts 
of seeking the knowledge and making the exertion necessary 
to obtain relief. 

P. Do you place prayer on a level with superstitious cere- 
monies and observances? Is it not a fact that, while the 
religious ceremonies of one nation are turned away from with 
contempt or disgust by others, all unite in reporting to prayer 
and supplication, whether for relief from misery, or for comfort 
in it ? 

H, You are making a distinction in words between prayers 
id other religious exercises, which we cannot observe in fact. 
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We are acquainted with no nation which does not rely npon 
some religious ceremonies in connection with its prayers. 
Nations feel as little respect for one another's prayers as they 
do for their other ceremonies. To borrow from the &ble 
which you quoted to us, each nation prays to its particular 
Hercules, and smiles at the simplicity of others who rely upon 
their Hercules to help them out of the mire into which their 
ignorance or carelessness has plunged them. 

P. In your efforts to assist in diminishing human misery, 
do you think it would be judicious for you to exhort your 
countrymen to lay aside their superstitious observances? 

H, As soon as they can see their observances to be super- 
stitious, they will give them up, without exhortation from us. 
Hercules did not tell the carman to give up praying. He told 
him to put his shoulder to the wheel. So we would not tell 
our countrymen to discontinue the use of prayer in our schools. 
We would simply exhort them to give that instruction and 
discipline to the young which will qualify them to keep out 
of the mire, or to get out when they happen to fall in. We 
would leave it to teachers to judge how much prayer should 
be mixed up with their instruction and discipline, when once 
able to see that prayer without them is mockery to God, and . 
a cheat upon the young. 

P. Might not your expressions lead to the suspicion that 
you are overlooking that prayer and other devotional exercises 
are intended to be the means of attaining posthumous as well 
as earthly well-being ? 

JET. We would correct them, if necessary, to prevent such 
suspicion. We should make a great mistake if we did not 
recognize that devotional exercises are generally more directed 
to obtain posthumous enjoyment, or to avert posthumous 
suffering, than for any other purpose. Among intelligent 
people, the time is nearly passed for placing much reliance 
upon devotional exercises for the purpose of accomplishing 
earthly ends of any kind. Go where we will we find men 
busily engaged in studying causes and effects, and in applying 
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means to ends. Devotional exercises are not classified by 
them as causes or means, unless to act upon the hopes and 
fears of superstitious m^, ifhoae co-operation might be 
required, or whose opposition was to be prey^ited. 

P. Are you quite pr^ared to maintain that the supersti- 
tious alone are affected by prayer and other devotional exer- 
cises? Do you dissent entirely from the prevailing opinion 
that the best and most intelligent of men may be stimulated 
by devotional exercises to noble deeds, and nerved to danger 
and endurance in the performance of their duties? 

H. Your questions surest that we ot^ht to have been 
more guarded in our expressions. We are hardly in a position 
to affirm what may be the effect of devotional exercises upon 
the dispositions and conduct of many men whom we should 
not be justified in calling superstitious. Our thoughts were 
directed to the effect, or rather to the non-effect, of devotional 
exercises in controlling the physical forces in the midst of 
which we dwelL There is no difference of opinion among its, 
and we hope We may add, among intelligent men, that devo- 
tional exercises will not inff uence the character of the weather, 
the yield of crops, the length and safety of voyages, the 
rapidity and oertaisnty of magnetic communication, nor the 
action of wholesome and unwholesome food, of cleanliness and 
dirt^ of medicine and poison, upon animal life. Now we lifi; 
up our voices against tiie omission in our schools of many 
items of instruction essential for the attainment of physical 
well-being, and the occupation of their place by what is 
called religions instruction, the dominant feature of which is 
the inculcation of a vague belief that devotional exercises will 
do the work of knowledge and its applications, in procuring 
enjoyment and in warding off misery. 

P. You will find a daily hicreaaing number of people pre* 
pared to listen to your expostulations, and to co-operate in 
your efforts to put a stop to the practice of making devotional 
exercises serve as a substitute for instruction. You may 
safisly leave it an open question, to be settled by each indi- 
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vidual teacher, as' to wbat qpajotitj and Jdad of derotiaiial 
exercise should be made to keep oom^an j with eSdarts to give 
and reoeire insiaiiodoii, ao as to iofi^re himaeif and his pupils 
ivith energy and detamdiiBtaoii in ina^WiT^ them. 

IL There is another matter ooonected with rehgioiuinBtrac- 
tion which xeqnireB notaoe. When refigum, in any of its 
nnmerons fbrms, is snbstitated for hmnan effort, it is seen to 
be siniplj inopenidYey exaqpt in deisrxing its victims from 
doing what tibtey otherwise might, in order to better their con- 
dition. Bat what letigion and effort are at work together, 
they may be working in <qiponte dbreetkna. For eacample^ 
men might be prerented by dxffiaxenoe of caste or sect from 
working harmqnion«iy together, or the notions of some of your 
countrymen conoeRiing the desecESlion of the Sabbath mi^t 
caoae a golden opportunity to slip by fizr aaring a crop, 
cheeking disease, rdiering pain, or preventing ahipwredL 

P. Do you mean to deny any weig^ to religion when, in 
combination with efforts to attain well-being, tibere is neither 
proof nor sni^icion of its acting in oppositioii to those ^SotU ? 
when, for example, efforts are direofced as if there wees no 
SQch thing as religion; derotional exercises and ceremonies 
being saperadded, as it were, to obtain eneoim^gement and 
consolation, the better to fioe danger and to eodnre psin and 
affliction 7 

H. Because, in acting with the eantion which we havo 
Ijoamed from yon, we dedine to attribnto to religion^ without 
proo^ the boieficial effects which are claimed for it, we do 
not, on that aocoont, feel diqiosed to deny, without proof, that 
there may be some. Priests themselves are not over ootuiistent 
or intelligible in the pretcnnons which they set up« Homo* 
times they tell ns that religion recommends musiMee of earthly 
well-being in behalf of poslhumons well-btitig. jlt others^ 
they say that religion which leads to posthumous wsll-bsitig 
greatly assiats also in seeming earthly w«ll*beitig« Wbtoh of 
these two views of religions influence do you &Your 1 

P. I have no intention of doing anything tnoni thsn pla<iitt^ 
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before you, to the best of my ability, all the elements which 
are required to enable yon to form sound conclusions for your- 
selves, and calling your attention to difficulties and contradic- 
tions, wherever I see that there is a likelihood of your overlook- 
ing them. It may be worth considering whether, in guiding 
conduct by the best established rules for securing earthly 
well-being, individuals or nations can endanger their post- 
humous well-being, or fail to pursue the course most likely to 
obtain that in addition ; or whether it would be safer to reverse 
the process, holding out that if the means best adapted for 
securing posthumous well-being be taken, they must also be 
necessarily the best for attaining earthly well-being. 

H. We have given consideration enough to those questions, 
and have no hesitation in pronouncing for the former course. 

P. Your reasons for preferring that course may be obvious 
enough to you. But, to judge by what is going on all over 
the earth, they must either be generally unknown, or be little 
regarded by the bulk of mankind. I will not say that most 
people show, by their conduct, their readiness to sacrifice earthly 
well-being to posthumous and eternal well-being; but certainly 
they would not avow, in words, an intention of preferring the 
present and transient to the iuture and eternal. 

U, Nor more would we. The choice offered to us, as we 
thought, by your question was not whether we would prefer 
temporal to eternal well-being, but whether we would seek 
the posthumous through the earthly, or the earthly through 
the posthumous. 

P. And would you fix your attention upon the earthly, 
which you value less, and give little heed to the posthumous, 
which you value more ? 

H. You seem resolved to place the question before us in 
the form most difficult to answer, but you must excuse us if 
we are not to be shaken in our decision. We do not prefer 
earthly to posthumous well-being, but we consider conduct 
shaped so as to attain earthly well-being is the best means of 
attaining posthumous well-being. We would &x our atten- 
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tion, therefore, to use your own words, upon the means of 
attaining earthly well-being, in order to secure that for which, 
we long more — posthumous well-being. 

P. Are you not presenting the question in a new point of 
view ? Are you not making out that the means for attaining 
earthly and posthumous well-being are identical ? 

H, And so we think they are. 
- P. Why, then, did you express a preference for taking 
measures to procure the earthly rather than the posthumous ? 

H, Because we understand better what earthly well-being 
consists of, and can more readily form a judgment of the means 
by which it is to be obtained. 

P. Have not men^s conceptions, as to what constitutes 
earthly well-being, and how it is to be obtained, undergone 
considerable change, and have we not reason to suspect that 
the process of change is still going on ? 

H. Men^B conceptions have changed, and, we believe, are 
changing. Indeed, knowing as we do, what room there is 
for improvement in them, we should be sorry to think they 
were not changing. But their conceptions as to what is likely 
to constitute posthumous well-being have also changed, and 
are changing, with this extra source of confusion, that the two 
states of well-being have frequently been represented as un- 
attainable by the same means. 

P. Your method has the advantage of simplicity, and many, 
no doubt, would gladly adopt it if they could but feel con- 
fident that, in seeking earthly well-being, they were also doing 
what is best for attaining posthumous well-being. As we 
have agreed, however, that men's opinions have undergone^ 
and are undergoing, great changes concerning earthly well- 
being, and the means of obtaining it, the want of confidence 
in your method of seeking posthumous well-being might be 
removed, if your method of seeking earthly well-being were 
not misunderstood, as it possibly may be, amid such changes^ 
past, present, and prospective. Will you, then, give the 
heads of the conduct which, according to your views, is best 
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adapted to attain eartMy vrell-being, if only to assist the 
judgments of those who doubt whether it be also best adapted 
to procure posthumous well-being ? 

If. We need only enumerate the qualities which men 
ought to possess and apply, as we have heard them from you 
over and over again. Men must be healthy, industxious, 
intelligent, skilful, economical, honest, careful, sober, cou- 
rageous, and kindly disposed to one another. And, as experi- 
ence tells us, that men will not becoine thus qualified unless 
well taught and trained in childhood, they must be good 
parents besides, and stand in the place of good parents to 
all children who, from whatever cause, would otherwise be 
deprived of parental care. 

P. And how would you meet those who, while they admit 
that the kind of conduct which you specify is best adapted to 
secure earthly well-being, persist in disputing its power to 
secure posthiunoua well-being ? 

JEf . We could but leave them to their own reflections. To 
those open to receive impressions which can be shown to be 
conformable to outward objects and their qualities, and to 
draw appropriate inferences from them, we would appeal in 
some such terms as these : — ^Here is a scheme which you ac- 
knowledge to be best adapted for promoting general well-beiBg 
on earth. What kind of a God must that be which would 
declare posthumous well-being to be attainable only by pushing 
aside some of the means for attaining earthly well-being ? 

P. The want of confidence in your scheme as a means 
equally well adapted for procuring posthumous and earthly 
well-being might be caused rather by its incompleteness, than 
by the imperfection of any of the parts actually comprised in 
it — ^by the omission of some of the means essential to sucoesa 
—not by the unfitness of any of the means availed of. Might 
it not, for example, be objected to your eniuneration, that yon 
have omitted prayers for assistance, thanksgiving §ot £eivourB xe- 
ceived, and all other acknowledgments of the divine government? 

H. It might Nevertheless, we have omitted them pur- 
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posely. How far earthly well-being may be affected by them 
when acting in conjunction with the other causes of earthly 
well-being, we would, at present, rather not hazard an opinion. 
The danger, and one neither imaginary nor trifling, is lest, 
they should be used as substitutes for well-ascertained causes. 
Prayers will not, by themselves, prevent the action of causes 
of earthly suffering. Neither will thanksgivings, by them- 
selves, bring a continuance of earthly blessings not sought for 
by other means. The most horrible aspect of religion, as 
generally received, is its filling the mind with frightful 
images of posthumous tortures, aggravating earthly sufferings 
and embittering earthly enjoyments. It is to procure salva- 
tion from these tortures that prayer seems mostly resorted to. 

P. Your objections no not appear quite so applicable to 
thanksgiving as to prayer. I never heard that thanksgiving 
was anywhere resorted to as a substitute for proper exertion 
to earn blessings. Does not the outpouring of thanks add a 
relish to the enjoyment of favours received ? 

H, That question admits of but one answer. We are 
neither disposed to countenance ingratitude nor to undervalue 
the enjoyment derivable from the outpouring of a grateful 
spirit; provided, be it UDderstood, that the favours for which 
thanks are returned are not &vour8 conferred upon individtials 
or classes or nations, to the detriment of the human race in 
general. 

P. You will hardly contend that the thanksgivings of daily 
occurrence all over the earth are for favours of this description ? 

H. Certainly not. But we cannot close our eyes to thiB 
fact that the more public and striking occasions of thanks- 
giving are when acts of most dreadful iniquity have been 
suecessfuUy perpetrated. Days of thanksgiving and humilia- 
tion, if we may believe the accounts from America, never 
alternated with such rapidity as they have done of late, ac- 
cording as each belligerent succeeded or failed in destroying the 
lives and property of those whom, a few months before, they 
called fellow-countrymen. But this unhallowed use of thanks - 
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giving is confined to matters earthly, whereas the equally 
unhallowed use of prayer is continued into matters heavenly. 

P. This is a weighty charge of yours. Are you prepared 
to substantiate it ? 

H. We cannot do better than repeat to you what we read 
in one of tlie newspapers lately received from England. A 
bottle was washed on shore, containing a paper, on which was 
written, "We are foundering. Lord have mercy on mj 
soul.** Think of the sutiTerings of that poor man. He had 
abandoned all hope of escape from drowning, and his last 
moments of agony on earth were aggravated by the fear of 
posthumous torture to be inflicted upon him by some malig- 
nant being whom he tried to propitiate by prayer. Whether 
the religion of the future will ever be made to enhance 
earthly enjoyment and sofben earthly suffering, we know not ; 
but hitherto, we fear, ita principal employment has been to 
embitter enjoyment and aggravate suffering. 

P. Might it not happen that the poor drowning man was 
almost distracted out of his reason, when the image of God 
appeared to him as waiting to receive. his soul and deliver it 
over to eternal torment ? We meet frequently with cases of 
delusion which take an exactly opposite direction — where 
people commit suicide, or take away the lives of those whom 
they love, in order to shorten the interval which separates 
them from a blessed inmiortality.* 

* TitMA Newspaper, July 29, 1863. 

Elizabeth Thomas was indicted for the iwilful murder of her female 
child, not named, at DeYonport,on the 2nd of July. 

Mr. Cox prosecuted, and Mr. Lopes defended the prisoner. 

This was one of those pahif ul cases of which we had one at Dor- 
chester last week. The facts were very simple and were not disputed, 
and the only question was the state of mind of the prisoner at the time 
the unhappy act was committed. The prisoner was a married woman, 
having a husband and four children, the youngest of whom was only 
three weeks old. On the 1st of July the prisoner, who always evinced 
great affection for her children, was observed suckling her infant, and 
peiformmg for it a mother's offices. The prisoner's brother, named 
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J. The plea of delusion or insanity is a difficult one to 
deal with. Many acts were committed in former days by 



Dyer, lodged in the prisoner's house. He came down early on the 
morning of the 2nd of July and went into the prisoner's room. The 
Imshand was in bed asleep. The prisoner was not there, but her brother 
saw the baby lying on the mg on the floor with its throat cut 

James Dyer was called. He said, — I went into the prisoner's room 
before six o'clock that morning. The husband was in bed asleep. I 
saw the baby on the rug. I looked at it, and saw that its throat was 
cut. My sister was not there. I went to the door, and saw my sister 
coming upstairs with a pitcher of water. I said, ** Oh, Ehzabeth, what 
have yon done to the baby ? " She locked at me reiy innocently, and 
said, " I hare cut its throat" She went into the room and sat down on 
a chair, and seemed like some one lost I said, " Oh, Elizabeth, what 
did you do this for ? " She said, « I don't know." I said, " What did 
you do it with ? " She said, " A razor;" and she reached it from the 
table. She said she had been working hard all night, and thought she 
should kill AU in the house. I then went for a surgeon. When I came 
"back the child was just dying. The prisoner said, "The Lord has 
forsaken me, and the deril had gained the mastery oyer me. Oh, why 
did he order me to wean the child ? I tried to do it two or three times. 
I got out of bed in the night, and first I thought I would do it, and then 
I thought I would not do it, but some one said, ' She must do it' I 
thought I was going to die, and that the child had better die first." I 
remained, and she told me to put everything out of her reach, for fear 
she might kill some one else. Some time before this she said she 
thought she and her husband were going to die, and that the children 
would come to the workhouse. 

Cross-examined. — ^Mr. Cole, the surgeon, had told her if she did not 
wean the child it would wean her. . She had always been a good and 
affectionate mother to her children, and a good wife. She had lost her 
mother and two children within the year. There had been insanity in 
the family. 

Other witnesses were called, who spoke of tlie prisoner as having been 
a particularly good and affectionate mother. They had observed a great 
change in her maimer of late. 

The Judge said it was perfectly clear that this poor woman had acted 
under a delusion that she was doing something for her chihPs good by 
sending it to a better world. 

The jury acquitted the prisoner on the ground of insanity, and she 
was ordered to be detained during her Majesty's pleasure. 
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